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PREFACE. 



In presenting to the public a new treatise upon 
Mora! Science, it may not be improper to state 
the circumstances which led to the undertaking, 
and the design which it is intended to accomplish. 

When it became my duty to instruct in Moral 
Philosophy, in Brown University, the text-book 
in use was the work of Dr. Paley. From many 
of his principles I found myself compelled to dis- 
sent, and, at first, I contented myself with stating 
to my classes my objections to tlie author, and 
offering my views, in the form of familiar conver- 
sations, upon several of the topics which he dis- 
cusses. These views, for my own convenience, 
I soon committed to paper, and delivered, in the 
form of lectures. In a few years, these lectures 
had become so far extended, that, to my surprise, 
they contained, by themselves, the elements of a 
different system from that of the text-book which 
I was teaching. To avoid the inconvenience of 
teaching two different systems, I undertook to 
reduce them to order, and to make such addi-^ 
tions, as would render the work in some measure 
complete within itself. I thus relinquished the 
work of Dr. Paley, and, for some time, have 
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been in the haLit of instructing solely by lecture. . 
The success of the attempt exceeded my expec- 
tations, and encouraged me to hope, that the 
publication of what 1 had delivered to my classes, 
might, in some small degree, facilitate the study 
of moral science 

From these circumstances the work has de- 
rived its character. - Being designed for the pur- 
poses of instruction, its aim is, to be simple, clear, 
and purely didactic. I have rarely gone into ex- 
tended discussion, but have contented myself 
with the attempt to state the moral law, and the 
reason of it, in as few and as comprehensive 
terms as possible. . The illustration of the princi- 
ples, and the application of them to cases in or- 
dinary life, I have generally left to the instructor, 
or to the student himself. Hence, also, I have 
omitted every thing which relates to the history 
of opinions, and have made but little allusion 
even to the opinions themselves, of those from 
whom I dissent. To have acted otherwise, 
would have extended the undertaking greatly be- 
yond the limits which I had assigned to myself; 
and it seemed to me not to belong to the design 
which I had in view. A work which should at- 
tempt to exhibit what was ti-ue, appeared to me 
more desirable than one which should point out 
what was exploded, discuss what was doubtful, 
or disprove what was false. 

In the course of the work, I have quoted but 
few authorities, as, in preparing it, I have refer- 
red to but few books. I make this remark in no 
manner for the sake of laying claim to originality, 
jut f- avoid tlie imputation of using the labors of 
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others without aciinowledgmeni When I com 
menced the undertaking, I attempted to read ex- 
tensive y, but soon found it so difficult to arrive 
at any definite results, in this manner, that the 
necessities of my situation obliged me to rely 
upon my own reflection. That I have thus come 
to th3 same conclusions with many others, 1 
shoula be unwilling to doubt. When this coinci- 
dence of opinion has come to my knowledge, I 
have mentioned it. When it is not mentioned, it 
is because I have not known it. 

The author to whom I am under the greatest 
obligations is Bishop Butler. The chapter on 
Conscience is, as I suppose, but little more than 
a development of his ideas on the same subject. 
How much more I owe to this incomparable wri- 
ter, I know not. As it was the study of his ser- 
mons on human nature, that first turned my at- 
tention to this subject, there are, doubtless, many 
trains of thought which I have derived from him, 
but which I have not been able to trace to their 
source, as they have long since become incorpo- 
rated with my own reflections. The article on 
the Sabbath, as is stated in the text, is derived 
chiefly from the tract of Mr. J. J. Gurney, on the 
same subject. Entertaining those Views of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which I have expressed in the 
work itself, it is scarcely necessary to add here, 
that I consider them the great source of mora! 
truth ; and that a system of ethics will be true, 
just in proportion as it develops their meaning. 
To do this has been my object ; and to have, in 
ever so humble a manner, accomplished it, I shall 
consider as the greatest possible success. 
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It is not without much diffidence, that I have 
ventured to lay before the public a work on thia 
important subject That something of this sort 
was needed, has long been universally confessed. 
My professional duty led me to undertake it; 
and I trust that the hope of usefulness has in- 
duced me to prepare it for publication. If I 
have not been so happy as to elucidate truth, 1 
have endeavored to express myself in such a 
manner, that the reader shall have as Httle trou- 
ble as possible in detecting my errors. And if 
- it shall be found, that I have thrown any light 
whatever upon the science of human duty, 1 shall 
have unspeakable' cause for gratitude to that 
Spirit, whose inspiration alone teacheth man un- 
derstanding. And my cause for gratitude will 
scarcely be less, should my failure incite some 
one, better able than myself to do justice to the 
subject to a more successful undertaking. 
B»owi' (Jmivbhsitt, April, 183S. 
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FREFACE 



SECt ND EDITION. 



A SECOND edition of the Elements of Moral 
Science having been demanded, within a mmh 
shorter period than was anticipated, I have given 
to the revisal of it all the attention which my 
avocations have permitted. 

The first edition, owing to circumstances 
which could not be foreseen, was, unfortunately, 
in several places, inaccurate in typographical exe- 
cution. I have endeavored, I hope with better 
success, to render the present edition, in this 
respect, less liable to censure. In a few cases, 
single words and modes of expression have also 
been changed. I have, however, confined myself 
to verbal corrections, and have, in no case that I 
remember, intentionally altered the sense. 

Having understood that the work has been 
introduced, as a text-book, into some of our 
highest seminaries of education, I hope that I 
may be forgiven, if I suggest a few hints as to 
the manner in which I suppose it may be most 
BuccessfuUy used for this purpose. 
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6 PBEFaCE. 

1. In the recitation room, let neither instructof 
nor pupil ever make use of the book. 

2. Let the portion previously assigned for the 
exercise, be so mastered by the pupil, both in 
plan and illustration, that he will be able to re- 
cite it in order, and explain the connection of the 
different parts with each other, without the ne- 
cessity of assistance from his instructor. To give 
the_ language of the author is not, of course, 
desirable. It is sufficient if the idea be given. 
The questions of the instructor should have 
respect to principles that may be deduced from 
the text, practical application of the doctrines, 
objections which may be raised, Slc. 

3. Let the lesson which was recited on one 
day, be invariably reviewed on the day succeed- 
ing. 

4. As soon as any considerable progress has 
been made in the work, let a review from the 
beginning be commenced. This should com- 
prehend, for one exercise, as much as had been 
previously recited in two or three days ; and 
should be confined to a brief analysis of the 
argument, with a mere mention of the illustra- 
tions. 

6. As soon as the whole portion thus far re- 
cited, has been reviewed, let a new review be 
commenced, and continued in the same manner ; 
and thus on successively, until the work js com- 
pleted. By pursuing this method, a class will, 
at any period of the course of study, be enabled, 
with the slightest effort, to recall whatever they 
have already acquired ; and when the work is 
completed, they will be able to pursue the whole 
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thread of the argument, from the begiiming to 
the end ; and thus to retain a knowledge, not 
only of the individual principles, but also of their 
relations to each other. 

But the advantage of this mode of study is 
not confined to that of a more perfect knowl- 
edge of this or of any olJier book. By present- 
ing the whole field of thought at one view be- 
fore the mind, it will cultivate the power of 
pursuing an extended range of argument ; of 
examining and deciding upon a connected chain 
of reasoning ; and will, in no small degree, ac- 
custom the student to carry forward in his own 
mind a train of original investigation. 

I have been emboldened to make these sug- 
gestions, not in the least because I suppose the 
present work worthy of any peculiar attention 
from an instructor, but simply because, having 
been long iii the habit of pursuing this method, 
and having witnessed its results in my own 
classes, I have thought it my duty to suggest it 
to those who are engaged in the same profession 
with myself Other instructors may have suc- 
ceeded better with other methods. I have suc- 
ceeded best with this. 

At the suggestion of some of his friends, the 
author has it in contemplation to prepare a small 
abridgment of the present work, in duodecimo, 
for the use of schools and academies. It will 
be published as soon as his engagements will 
permit. 

Bbowh Ukivbrsity, September, 1835. , 
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PREFACE 

FOURTH EDITION. 



Ihe publishers having thought proper to give to the 
Elemenia of Moral Science a more permanent foim, I 
have revised the work with all the care that my engage- 
ments would allow. In doing this, I have made many 
verbal alterations; I have modified some paragraphs; some 
I have transposed, and a few I have added. 

I embrace, with pleasure, this opportunity of returning 
my grateful acknowledgments to those gentlemen who, 
either privately or through the medium of the press, have 
favored me with their critical remarks. I have endeavored 
to weigh their suggestions with all the impartiality in my 
wiwer. Where I have been convinced of error, I have 
altered the text. Where I have only doubted, I have suffer- 
ed it to remain ; as it seemed profitless merely to exchange 
^one doubtful opinion for another. Where, notwithstanding the 
arguments advanced, my views remained unchanged, I have 
also contented myself with allowing tiie text to stand with- 
out additional remark. The reasons for so doing may be 
very briefly stated :— I supposed that tliose considerations 
m favor of what I had advanced, which occurred to me, 
would naturally occur to any other person ; and I seem to 
myself to have observed that the public really take veiy 
little interest in the controversies of authors. A veiy con- 
siderable amount of manuscript, which I had prepared for 
the purpose of publication, in connection with this edition, 1 
liave therefore suffered to lie quietly in my desk. 

Brown Univkhsitv, January 1837 
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THEORETICAL ETHICS. 




OF THE ORIGIN OP OUR NOTION OF THE MORAL 
QUALITY OF ACTIONS. 



SECTION I. 



Ethics, or Moral PMosophy, is ihe Science of Moral 

The first question wlilcli presents itself is, What is moral 
law?^ Let us then inquire, first, what is few; and, secondly 
what is moral law. 

By the term law, I think, we generally mean a form of 
expression, deaotmg either a mode of existence, or an order 
of sequence. 

Thus, the first of Sir Isaac Newton's laws, namely, tliat 
every body will contmue m a state of rest, or of unifoim 
motion in a right line, unless compelled by some force to 
change its state, denotes a mode of existence. 

The third law of motion, tliat, to every action of oue 
oody upon another, there is an equal and contrary reaction, 
denotes an order of sequence; that is, it declares the gen- . 
eral fact, that, if one event occur, the constitution of things 
under which we exist, is such, that anotiier event will also 
occur. 

The axioms in Mathematics are laws of the same kind. 
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OF MORAL LAW. 



Thus, the axiom, "if equals be added to equals, the wholes 
will be equal," denotes an order of sequence, in respect to 
quantily. 

Of the same nature are the laws of Chemistry. Such, 
for instance, is the law that, if soda be saturated with muri 
alic acid, the result will be common salt. 

Thus, also, in Intellectual Philosophy. If a picture of 
a visible object be formed upon the retma, and the impres- 
sion be communicated, by the nerves, to the brain, the 
result will be an act of perception. 

The meaning of law, when referring to civil society, b 
substantially the same. It expresses an established order 
of sequence between a specified action, and a particular 
mode of reward or of punishment. Such, m general, is the 
meaning of law. 

Moral Philosophy takes it for granted that there is in 
human actions amoral quality ; that b, that a human action 
may be either right or wrong. Every one knows that we 
may contemplate the same action as wise or unwise; as 
courteous or mipolite ; as graceiiil or awkward ; and, also, 
as right or wrong. It can have escaped the observation of 
no one, that there are consequences distinct boia each 
other, which follow an action, and which are connected, 
respectively, with each of its attributes. To take, for 
instance, a moral quality. Two men may both utter what 
is false ; tlie one intending to speak the truth, the other 
intending to deceive. Now, some of the consequences of 
this act are common to both cases, namely, that the hearers 
may, in both cases, be deceived. But it is equally man- 
ifest, that there are also consequences peculiar to the case: 
in which the speaker intended to deceive ; as, for example, 
the effects upon his own moral character, and upon the 
estimation in which he is held by the community. And 
thus, in general. Moral Philosophy proceeds upon the sup- 
position that there*esists in tiie actions of men a moral 
quality, and that there are certam sequences connected by 
our Creator with the exhibition of that quality. 

A moral law is, therefore, a form of expression denoting 
an order of sequence established between the moral quahty 
of actions, and their results. 
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Moral Philosophy, or Ethics, ia the science which ciassi- 
lies anu illustrates moral law. 

Here it may be worth while to remark, that an order of 
sequence established, supposes, of necessity, an Establisher. 
Hence Moral Philosophy, as well as every other science, 
proceeds upon the supposition of the existence of a 
universal c^se, the Creator of all thing?, wlio has made 
every thing as it is. and who has subjected all thmgs to the 
relations which they sustain. And hence, as all relations, 
whether moral or physical, are the result of His enactment, 
an order of sequence once discovered in morab, is just as 
n variable as an order of sequence in physics. 
^ Such being the fact, it is evident, tliat the moral laws of 
jod can never be varied by tlie institutions of man, any 
nore than the physical laws. Tlie results which God has 
,onnect_ed with actions, will inevitably occur, all the created 
(.ower in the universe to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Nor can these consequences be eluded or averted, any. 
more thin the sequences which follow by the laws of grav- 
itation. What should we think of a man who expected to 
leap from a precipice, and, by some act of sagacity, elude 
the effect of the accelerating power of gravity? or, of 
another, who, by the exercise of his own will, determined 
to render hunself imponderable ? Every one who believes 
God to have established an order of sequences in morals, 
must see that it is equally absurd, to expect to violate, with 
ini^nity, any moral law of the Creator. 

Yet men have always flattered themselves with die hope 
tliat they could violate Tuoml law, and escape the conse- . 

Juenceswhich God has established. The reason is obvious. 
_ a physics, the consequent follows the antecedent, often 
immediately, and most commonly after a stated and well 
'known interval. In morab, the result is frequently long 
delayed ; and tlie time of its occurrence is always uncertain. 
Hence, " because sentence against an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily, therefore the hearts of the sons of men are 
fully set m them to do evil." But time, whether long or 
short, has neither power nor taidency to change the onler 
of an established sequence. The time required for vege- 
tation, in diiferent orders of plants, may lary; but yet 
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wheat will alw^s produce wheat, and an accm will always 
produce an oak. That such is the case b mfflals, a heathen 
poet has taught us : 

Raro, Bntecedsntein scekstmn 
Deseiilt, pede piBna ckudo. 

Hob. Lib. 3. Car. 2. 

A higher authority has admonished us, " Be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked ; whatsoever a man soweih, that ahaU 
he also reap." It is also to be remembered, that, in morals 
as well as in physics, the harvest is always more abiiudanl 
ihan the seed from which it springs. 



SECTION II. 

WHAT IS A MORAL ACTION? 

Action, fism actwn, the supine of the Latin vert) (igv, 

I do, signifies something done ; the putting forth of some 
power. 

But under what circumstances must power he put forth, 
in order to render it a tnoral action ? 

1. A machine b, in common conversation, said to bo 
powerfld. A vegetable is sdd to put forth hs leaves, a 
tree to btnd its branches, or a vine to nm towards a prop ; 
but we never speak of these instances of power, as actions. 

2. Action is never affirmed, but of beings possessed of a 
loiU; that is, of those in whom the putting forth of power 
b immediately consequent upon their determination to put 
it forth. Could we conceive of animate beings, whose 
exertions had no connection with their will, we should not 
speak of such exertions as actions, 

3. Action, so far as we know, is affirmed only of lemgs 
possessed of intelligence ; that is, who are capable of com- 
prehending a particular end, and of adopting tlie means 
necessary to accomplish it. An action is something done ; 

hat is, some change effected. But man effects change, 
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only by means of stated antecedents. An action, there- 
<bre, in such a being, supposes some change in view, and 
■ome means employed for the purpose of effecting it. 

We do not, however, affirm this as essential. Suppose 
1 bemg so constituted as to be able to effect changes with- 
out the use of means ; action would tlien not involve the 
necessity of intelligence, in the sense in which it is here 
explained. Ail tliat would be necessary, would be the 
previous conception of the change which he intended to 
eSect. 

4. All this exists in man. He is voluntary and intelli- 
gent, capable of foreseeing the result of an exertion of 
power, and that exertion of power is subject to his will, 
This is sufficient to render man the subject of govern- 
ment. He can foresee the results of a pai-ticular action, and 
can will, or not will, to accomplish it. And other results 
can be connected witli the action, of such a nature, as to 
influence his will in one direction or in another. Thus, a 
man may know that stabbing another will produce death. 
He has it in his power to will or not to will it. But such 
■atiier consequences may be connected by society with the 
act, that, though on many accounts he would desire to do 
it, yet, on other and graver accounts, he would prefer 
not to do it. This is sufficient to render man a subject of 
government. But is this all that is necessary to constitute 
man a moral agent ; that is, to render , him a subject of 
moral government ? 

May not all tiiis be affirmed of brutes ? Are they not 
voluntary, and even, to some extent, intelligent agents ? 
Do they not, frequently, at least, comprehend the relation 
of means to an end, and voluntarily put forth the power 
necessary for the accomplishment of tiiat end? Do they 
not manifestly design to injure us, and also select the most 
appropriate means for effecting their purpose ? And can 
we not connect such results with their actions, as shall 
influence their will, and prevent or excite the exercise of 
tlieir power ? We do this, whenever we caress or inlimi 
date diem, to prevent them from injuring us, or to excite 
them to labor. They are, then, subjects of government, 
as tnily as man 
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Is there, then, no difference between the intelligent and 
voluntary action of a bnite, and the moral action of a 
man ? Suppose a brute and a man both to perfonn tbe 
same action ; as, for instance, suppose the brute to kill its 
offipring, and the man to murder his child. Are these 
actions of die same character ? Do we entertain the same 
feehngs towards tlie authors of them ? Do we treat the 
authors in the same manner, and with die design of pro- 
ducing in them the same result ? ' 

I think no one can answer these questions in the afBi^ 
mative. Wepity die brute, but we areJiUed with indig 
natwn agamst the man. In the one case, we say there 
has been harm done ; in the other, ir^ury committed. We 
feel that the wan deserves ptmiskme'nt : we have no such 
feeling towards the brute. We say that tbe man has done 
wrong' ; but we never affirm this of the brute. We may 
attempt to produce in the brute such a recoUecJion of the 
offence, as may deter him from the act in diture ; but we 
can do no more. We attempt, in the other case, to make the 
man sensible of the act as wrong, and to produce in him a 
radical change of character ; so that he not only would 
not conmiit the crime agdn, but would be mherendy averse 
to the commission of it. 

These considerations are, I think, sufficient to render it 
evident, that we perceive an element in the actions of men, 
which does not exist in the actions of brutes. What is 
this element? 

If we should ask a child, he would tell us that the man 
'bwvia better. This would be his mode of explaining it. 

But what is meant by knowbg better? Did not the 
brute and the man both know that the result of their action 
would be harm? Did not bodi intend that it should be 
harm ? In what respect, then, did the one know bettet 
toan the other ? 

I think that a plain man or a child would answer, the 
man fcreew that be ouj \t Twt to do it, and that the brute 
did jwt know that he might not to do it ; or he might say, 
rhe man knew, and the brute did not know, that it was 
UTmtg ; but whatever terms he might employ, they would 
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mvolve the same idea. I do not know that a philosopher 
could give a more satisfactory answer. 

If the question, then, be asked, what is a moral action ? 
we may answer, it is the voluntary action of an mtelligent 
agent, who is capable of distinguishing between right and , 
wtong, or of distinguishing what he ought, from what he 
ought not, to do. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that, although action is 
defined to be the putting forth of power, it is not intended 
to be asserted, that the moral quality exists only where 
power is actually exerted. It is manifest, that our thoughts 
and resolutions may be deserving either of praise or of 
blame ; that is, may be either right or wrong, where they 
do not appear in action. When the "will consents to the 
performance of an action, though the act be not done, the 
omniscient Deity justiy considers us as either virtuous or 
vicious. 

From what has been said, it may be sten that there 
exists, in the actions of men, an element which does not 
exist in the actions of brutes. Hence, though both are 
subjects of government, the government of the one should 
be constructed upon principles difierent from that of the 
other. We can operate upon brutes only by fear of pun- 
ishment, and hope of reward. We can operate upon man, 
not only ia this manner, but, also, by an appeal to his con- 
sciousness of right and wrong ; and by die use of such 
means as may improve his moral nature. Hence, all 
modes of punishment which treat men as we treat brutes, 
are as unphilosophical as they are thoughtless, cruel and vin- 
dictive. Such are those systems of criminal jurisprudence, 
which have in view nothing more than the infliction of 
pain upon the offender. The leading object of all such 
systems should be to reclaim the vicious. Such was ti.e 
result to which all the investigations of Howard led. Such 
is the improvement which Prison Discipline Societies aie 
laboring to effect. 

- And it is wortiiy of remark, that the Christian precept 
respecting the treatment of injuries, proceeds precisdy 
upon this principle. The Hew Testament teaches us to 
love our enemies, to do good to those that hate us, to over- 
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come evil with good ; that b, to set before a man who does 
vrrcmg, the strongest possible exemplification of the opposite 
moral quality, right. Now, it is manifest, that nothing 
wwild be so likely to show to an injurious person the tur- 
pitude of his own conduct, and to produce in him self- 
reproach and repentance, as predseiy this sort of moral 
exhibition. Revenge and ret^iation might, or might not, 
^vent a repetition of the injury to a particular individua). 
The requitmg of evil witl good, in addition to this effect, 
has an inherent tendency to produce sorrow for the act, 
and dislike to its inoral quality ; and thus, by producing a 
change of character, to prevent the repetition of the offence 
under all cincurastances hereafter. . 



SECTION III. 

m WHAT PART OP I 

In a deliberate action, four disUnct elements may be 
commonly observed. These are — 

1. The outward act, as when I put money into the hantla 
oS another. 

9. The conception of this act, of which the externa. 
perfoimance is the mere hodymg forth. 

3. The resolution to carry that conception mto effect. 

4. The intention, or design, with which all this is done. 
Now, the moral quality does not belong to the external 

act ; for the same external act may be performed by two 
men, while its moral character is, in the two cases, entirely 
dissimilar. 

Nor does it belong to the conception of the external act, 
nor to the resolution to carry that conception into effect ; 
tor the resolution to perform an action can have no other 
"Jmracter than that of the action itself. It must, then, 
rnide in the intention. 
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That such is the fact, may be illustrated bv an example. 
A, and B both give to C a piece of money. Thej both 
conceived of this action before they performed it. They 
both resolved to do precisely what they did. In all this, 
joth actions coincide. A, however, gave it to C, witii 
the intention of procuring the miffder of a 6iend ; B, with 
the intention of relieving a amily in distress. It is evident 
that, in this case, the intention gives to the action its char- 
acter as right or wrong. 

That the moral quality of the action resides in the inten- 
tion, may be evident fiom various other considerations. 

1. By reference to the intention, we inculpate or excul- 
pate others, or ourselves, without any respect to the hap- 
piness or misery actually produced. Let the result of an 
action be what it may, we hold a man guilty simply on the 
ground of intention, or, on the same gtx>und, we hold him 
innocent. Thus, also, of ourselves. We are conscious of 
guilt or of innocence, not from the result of an action, hut 
from the intention by which we were actuated. 

2. We always distinguish between being the instrument 
of good, and intending it. We are grateful to one who is 
the cause of good, not in the pmportion of the amount 
effected, but of the amount intended. 

Intention may he wft>ng in various ways, 

As, for instance, Brst, where we intend to Injwe another, 
as m cruelty, malice, revenge, deliberate slander. 

Here, however, it may he remarked, that we may intend 
to inflict pain, without intending wrong ; for we may be 
guilty of the violation of no right. Such is the case, when 
pam is inflicted for the purposes of "ustice ; for it is mani- 
fest, that, if a man deserve pain, it is no violation of right 
to inflict it. Hence we see the difference between harm, 
it^ury, and pimishriKnt. We harm another when we act- 
ually inflict pain ; we injvre him when we inflict pain in 
violation of his rights ; v/e punish him when we inflict pain 
which he deserves, ami to which he has been properly 
adjudged — and, in so doing, there is, therefore, a violation 
of no right. 

2. Intention is wrong, where we act for the gratification 
of our own passions, without any restiect to the happiness 
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of Others. Sich is ihe case of seduction, ambition, and, in 
nations, commonly, of war. Every man is bound to restiain 
the indulgence of his passions within such limits, that tliey 
will work no ill to liis neighbor. If they actually inflict 
injury, it is no excuse to say that he had no ill will to the 
individual injured. The Creator never conferred on him 
the right to destroy another's happiness for his own gratifi- 
cation. 

3, As the right and wrong of an action reside in the 
intention, it is evident, that, where an action is intended, 
though it be not actually performed, that intention is worthy 
of praise or blame, as truly as the action itself, provided the 
action itself be wholly out of our power. Thus God re- 
warded David for intending to build the temple, though he 
did not peimit him actually to build it. So, he who intends 
to murder another, though he may fail to execute his pur- 
pose, is, in the sight of God, a murderer. The meditation 
upon wickedness with pleasure, comes under the same con- 
demnation. 

4. As the right or wrong exists in the intention, wherever 
a particular intention is essential to virtuous action, the 
performance of the external act, without that intention, is 
destitute of the element of virtue. Thus, a child is bound 
to obey his parents, with the intentidn of thus manifesting 
his love and gratitude. If he do it from fear, or from hope 
of gain, the act b destitute of the virtue of filial obedience, 
ind becomes merely the result of passion or self-interest. 
And thus our Savior chains upon the Jews the want of 
the proper mtenHon, in all tlieu- dealings with God. " I 
know you," said he, " that ye have not the love of God in 
you." 

And. again, it is manifest, tliat our moral feelings, like 
mir taste, may be excited by the conceptions of our own 
imaginatbn, scarcely less uian by the reality. These, 
therefore, may develop moral character. He who medi- 
tates, with pleasure, upon fictions of pollution and crime, 
whether originating with himself or wiUi others, renders H 
evident that nothing but opposing circumstances prevents 
him fix)m being himself an actor in the crime which he 
loves. And still more, as the moral character of an action 
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resides m the intention, and as whatever tends to comim 
the mtention must be wrong, the meditating with pleasure 
upon vice, which has manifestly this tendency, must be 
wrong also, 

Ajid here !et me add, that the unagination of man is the 
friitful parent both of virtue and vice. Thus saidi the 
wise man, " Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of il 
are the issues of life.'* No man becomes openly a villain, 
until his ima^nation has become familiar with conceptions 
of villany. The crimes which astonish us by iJieir atrocity, 
were first arranged, and acted, and reacted, in the recesses 
of the criminal's own mind. Let the imagination, then, be 
most careliilly guarded, if we wish to escape fix)m tempta- 
tion, and make progress in virtue. Let no one flatter him- 
self that he b innocent, if he loye to meditate upon Miy 
thing which he would blush to avow before men, or fear a? 
unveil before God. 



SECTION IV. 

! NORAI. aUALITV 



To this question several answers have been given. 
Some of them we shall proceed to consider. 

1. Is our notion o( right and wrong a modification of any 
other idea ? 

Tlie only modifications of which an 'dea is suscepdtde, 
are, firn, (hat of greater or less vividness of impressi4m, or, 
secondly, that of simplicity or of composition. Thus, the 
quality of beauty may impress us more or less forcibly, m 
the contemplation of ditFerent objects; or, on the other 
hand, the idea of beauty may be simple, or else comMnea, 
in our conceptions, with the idea of uti'Jty. 

Now, -four notion of right and wrori; be a modijicaiiatt 
of sane tther idea, in the first sense, then one dei|Tee </ 
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the orig nal quality will be destitute of any moral elenieni 
, and another degree of it wilt possess a moral element ; and, 
by ascending higher m the scale, it may at last lose all its 
original character, and possess another, having no remains 
of resemHance to itself. This would be to say, that a 
quality, by becMning more intense, ceased to be itself; as if 
a inaagie, by becoming more perfect as a triangle, at last 
became a square. Thus, if it be said, that tlie idea of right 
and wrong k a modification of the idea of beauty, then 
the same object, if beautiful in one degree, would have no 
moral quality ; if beautiful in anotlier degree, would begin 
to be virtuous ; and, if beautiftil in the highest degree, 
would cease to be beautiful, and be purely viiluous or holy. 
What meaning could be attached to such an affirmation, I 
am not able to discover. 

The other meaning of a modification of an idea, is, that 
it is compounded with some other idea. Now, suppose out 
□oUon of right and wrong to be a modification in this latter 
sense. Then this notion either enters into the original ele- 
ments of the compound idea, or it does not. If it does, 
then it is already present ; and tlib supposition does not 
account for its existence. If it does not enter into the ele- 
irients of the compound idea, then these elements must exist 
either merely combined, but each possessing its original 
character, in which combination the moral idea is not in- 
volved ; or else they must lose their original character, and 
be merely the stated antecedents <o another idea, which 13 
an idea hke neither of them, either separately or combined. 
In this Jattw casCj it is manifest, that die consequent of an 
antecedent is no modification of the antecedent, but an 
entirely different subject, coming mto existence under these 
particular circumstances, and in obedience to the laws of 
Its own organization. Do we ever term a salt a modificO' 
fioM of an acid, or of an alkali, or of an acid and dkah 
united ? Is the explosive powCT of gunpowder a modifica- 
tion of the spark, and the gunpowder? We think, then, h 
may be safely concluded, that the notion of right and wiwng 
K i,ot a modification of" any other idea. 

If any one assert, that this idea universaOy ensues upon the 
'"MTcmation of two other ideas, it will become him to show 
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what those two idms are, neither of which involves tie 
notion of right and wrong, but upon the combination of 
which, this notion always arises, while the ori^al elements 
which precede it, entirely disappeai. 

9. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions derived 
from an exercise of the judgment ? 

~ Judgment is that act of the mind, by which, a subject 
and a predicate being known, we aiBrm, that the predicate 
Belongs to the subject. Thus, he who knows what grass 
is, and what green is, may affirm that grass is green. But 
in this act of the miiid, tiie notion of the two thmgs of 
which the affirmation is made, must exist before the act of 
judgment can be exerted. A man who had no notion 
either of grass, or of green, could never affirm the one of 
the other. And so of any other instance of this act. A 
man who had no notion of right or of wrong, could never 
affirm either quality of any subject ; much less could he, by 
this faculty, acquire the original idea. And thus, in gene- 
ral, the judgment only affirms a relation to exist between 
two notions which previously existed in the mind ; but it 
can give us no original iwtions of quality, either in morals 
or in any thing else. 

3. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions derived 
from association ? 

The term association is used to designate two habits of 
mind considerably aUke. The first is that, by which the 
sight or recollection of one object calls to recollection some 
other object, to which it stan^ in some particular relatbn. 
Thus, the aght of a hearse may recall to recollection the 
death of a friend ; or the sound of his native language, in 
a foreign country, may awaken in the breast of an exile all 
the recollections of home. The second case is, where a 
particular emotion, beloo^g to one train of .circumstances, 
is awakened by another, with which it has no necessary 
connection ; and this first emotion comes at last to be 
awakened by the accidental, instead of by the necessary 
antecedent. Thus, the countenance of a person may be 
suited to awaken no emotion of pleasure in itself"; but, if 
I become acquainted with him, and am pleased with bis 
moral and intellectual charactei, a degree of pleasin* is, at 
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last, excited by hb countenance, which, in the end, appeals 
lo me agreeable, or, it may be, beautifiil. 

Now, in both these cases, it is evident that m new idea 
IB gained. In the one case, a well known idea is revived ; 
in the other, two known ideas are connected in a new re^ 
lation ; but this is all. Association is the faculty by which 
we transfer; but we can transfer nothing which did not 
previously exist. We could never use the idea of right and 
wrong by association, unless we had already acquired it. 
Inthe acts of judgment and association, therefore, as the 
exutetwe of the notion must be presupposed, neither of these 
acts wil! account for the origin of the notion ilself. 

4. ^ our notion of the moral quaiitj of actions derived 
torn the idea of the greatest amount of happiness? 

Thus, it is said, that our notion of right and wrong is 
derived from our idea of productiveness of happiness, or, m 
other words, that an action ia right or wrrnig because it itpro- 
amwe or not productive of the greatest amount of happiness 
When the affinnative of this question is asserted, it is, I 
presume, taken for granted, that tiie idea oif right and 
wrong, and of productiveness of the greatest amount of hap- 
piness, are two distinct idea^. If they be not, then one 
cannot be derived from the other ; for nothing can ccarectly 
be said to be a cause of itself. We shall, tfiwefore, con- 
sider them as different ideas, and inquire, in what sense it is 
tme that the one is the cause of the otiier. 

When we speak of two events in nature, of which one 
IS the cause of the other, we use tiie word cause in one of 
the two following senses. First, we use it to denote stated 
antecedency merely ; as when we say that sensation is the 
came of perception, or, that a man peredves an external 
object, became an impression is made upon an organ of 
sense. Secondly, we use it to signify that the event oi 
change of which we speak may be referred lo some kw or 
feet, more general than itself. We say, in other *'oi'ds, 
that the £ict in question is a species under some gefim, with 
which it agrees as to generic qualities; and fiijm which it is 
distinguished by its specific differences. Tlius, when asked 
whj' a stone falls to the earlh, we reply, because all matter is 
leaprocally attractive to all otiier matter. This is die generic 
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fact, under wliich the fact in question is to ae cf)mprehended ; 
and its specific difference is, that it is a particular form of 
matter, attracted by a particular tbrm of matter, and prob- 
ihly unlike the matter of the planets, the comets, or the sun. 
First. When it is said that an action is right, became it 
3 productive of the greatest amount of happiness, suppose 
because to be used in the /rs( of these senses. It will then 
.uean, that we are so constituted, that the Idea of the great- 
est amount of happiness is always the stated antecedent to 
Jie idea of right, or moral obligation. Now, this is a ques- 
tion purely of fact. It does not admit -of a reason a priori. 
And, if it be the Jact, it must be the universal fact ; that is 
to say, this consequent must always, under similar con- 
ditions, be precededhy this antecedent, and this antecedent 
he followed by this consequent, 

1. To facts, then, let us appeal. Is it a fact, that we 
are amsdous of the existence of this connection ? When 
we are conscious that an act is right, is this consciousness 
preceded by a conviction that this action will be productive 
of the greatest amount of happmess ? When we say it is 
wrong to lie or to steal, do we find this consciousness pre- 
ceded* by the notion, that lying or stealing will not produce 
the greatest amount of happiness ? When we say that a 
murderer deserves death, do we find this notion preceded 
by the other, that murder will not produce the greatest 
amount of happiness, and ±at putting a murderer to death 
will produce it? When we say that a man ought to obey 
God, his Creator and Preserver, do we find this conviction 
preceded by the other — tnat the exercise of this affection 
will produce the greatest amount of happiness? Now, [ 
may have greatly mistaken the nature of moral affections ; 
but I am much deceived if many persons will not be found, 
who will declare, that, often as they have formed these 
iudgments, the idea of the greatest amount of happiness 
never actually entered into then- conception. 

2, Or, take the case of children. When you would im- 
press upon a child the duty of obeying its parents, or of 
loving God, do you be^ by explainirg to it the wlea of 
the greatest amount of happiness? Are we obliged to 
make use of this antecedent, in order to produce this cun- 
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sequent ? If sci, it surely would take a much loi ger ui it 
tiian is actually required, to produce in a cliild anj- moral 
sensibility. Do we not find children, well instructed into the 
consciousness of right and wrong, who could not he made to 
comprehend the notion of the greatest amount of happiness ? 

3. How do we attempt to arouse the consciences of thu 
keathen? When we tell lliem that they ought to obey 
God, and believe on Jesus Christ, do we begin by explain- 
ing to them that this course of life will produce the greatesi 
amount of happiness? Suppose we could never arouse 
tiiem to duty, until we had produced a conviction of the 
amount of happiness which would result to the universe 
from piety, would a sbgle one of them ever listen to us 
long enough to understand our doctrine ? 

4. Does the Bible any where assert, that the conviction 
of the greatest amount of happiness is necessary to the 
existence of mora! obligation ? If T mistake not, it presents 
a very different view of the subject. It declares that the 
heathen are without excuse. But why ? Because disobe- 
dience to God interferes with the greatest amount of hap- 
piness? No, but for a veiy different reason: "Became 
that which may be lawwn of God is manifest in them, for 
God hath shotecd it unto them ; so that they are without 
excuse" Rom. i. 19, 30. St. Paul here seems to assume, 
that the revelation of God's eternal power and divinity, and 
ihe manifestation of his will, are sufficient, of themselves, 
witiiout any other consideration, to make whatever he' shall 
command obligatory upon his creatures. 

It seems, then, to me, by no means proved, that an ac- 
tion is right because it is productive of the greatest amount 
of happiness ; if we mean by it that, in our conceptions, the 
one aea is the staled antecedent to the other. 

Secondly. But let us take the other moonrng of became. 
Suppose it sdd, that the idea of moral obligation is an 
idea comprehended under, and to be referred to, a mote 
general idea, namely, diat of the productiveness of the 
greatest amount of happiness. Now, if tins be the case, 
[hen, manifestly,- either the notion of the greatest amount of 
. Happiness, and the notion tif right, must be equally exten- 
^v -, that is, must extend precisely to the same mimher 
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f»f 'ndividual instances : or else their extent must be oiffer- 
ent; that is, the generic notion of the greatest amamt oi 
happiness must comprehend cases which are excludeo froir 
rts species, the idea of right. If the latter be the case, then 
tbere will be some cases in which an action would product 
the greatest amount of happiness, which would not contain 
ihe moral element ; and, besides, if this were the case, il 
would become those who make this assertion, to show whal 
IS that other element, which, combining with the idea o( 
the greatest amount of happiness, designates the subordinate 
and diSerent idea, as the idea of moral obligation. This, 
however, would not be attempted, and it will he at once 
admitted, that these two ideas are, in their nature, coexten- 
sive ; that is, that whatever is productive of the greatest 
amount of happiness, is right, and whatever is right, is pro- 
ductive of the greatest amount of happiness. 

Let us suppose it then to be assumed, that the terms are 
precisely coextensive, viz., that they apply exactly to the 
same actions and in the same degrees. It would then be 
difficult to assign a meaning to the word becavse, corre- 
sponding to either of the senses above stated. Nor, if two 
terms are precisely coextensive, do I see how it is possible 
to discover which of the two is to be referred to the othfr : 
or, whether either b to be referred to either. If A and ii 
are equally extensive, I do hot see how we can detejniine 
whether A is to be referred to B, or B to be ref^i<^ to A. 

The only other meaning which I can conceive as capa- 
ble of being attached to the asserurai, is this ; that we are 
not imder moral obligation to perform any action, imless it 
be productive of the greatest amount of haziness ; thus 
making moral obligation rest upon this other idea, Liat of 
the greatest amoimt of happiness. 

Now, if this be asseited, it is, surely, from what has oeen 
Kiid above, not self-evident ; for we manifestiy do not, 
instinctively and universally, as soon as this connection is ' 
asserted, yield our assent to it, nor is it absurd to deny it ; 
and, therefore, the assertion is capable of proof, and we 
may justly demand die proof before we believe it. Let ua, 
then, examine the proof on which it rests. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that, if the assertirai be 
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true, that we are under obligation a perform an action only 
on the ground that it is productive of the greatest good, the 
assertion must be true in its widest sense. It must apply 
to actions affecting our relations, not only to man, but also 
to God ; for these are equally comprehended within the 
uotisn of moral dDlLgation. And thus, the assertion is, that 
we are not under ODligation to perfbim any action whatever, 
under any circumstances, unless it be productive of the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

1. It is said, that these two always coincide; that is, 
that we always are under obligation to do whatever is pi-o- 
ductive of the greatest amount of happiness ; and mat, 
whatever we are under obligation to do, is productive of the 
CTeatest amount of happiness. Now, granting the premises, 
I do not see that the conclusion would follow. It b possi- 
ble to conceive, that God may have created moral agents 
mjder obligations to certain courses of conduct, and have 
3i> arranged the system of the universe, that the following 
of these courses shall be for the best, without making our 
ahligation to rest at all upon their tendency to produce the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

A parent may require a child to do that which will be 
or the good of the family ; and yet there may be other rea- 
sons besides tliis, which render it tie duty of the child to 
obey his parent. 

2. But, secondly, how do we know that these premises 
are true— that whatever we are under obligation to do, is 
productive of the greatest amount of happiness f It never 
can be known, unless we know the whole history of thii 
universe fix)m everlasting to everlasting. And, besides, we 
know that God always acts right, that is, deals with all 
beings according to their deserts ; but whether he always 
acts simply to promote the greatest happiness, I do not know 
[hat he has told us. His government c&idd not be mort 

'* ■perfectly right rhaxi it is; but whether it could have in. 
volved less misery, or have produced more happiness, I dt> 
not know that we have the means of ascertaining. As, 
'herefore, the one quantity, so to =peak, is fixed, that is, is 
as great~as it fcan btJ,while we do not certainly know diat 
the other is as gi^t-itS' J! can be we cannot affirm that 
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right and the greatest amount of happiness always coincide ; 
lor, that we are under obligation to do nothing, unless h 
would lend to produce the greatest amount of happiness, 

3. Besides, suppose we are under no obligation to do 
any thing unless it were productive of the greatest amount 
of happiness, it would follow that we are under no obliga- 
tion to obey God, unless the production of the greatest 
amount of happiness were the controlling and universal 
principle of his government. That is, if his object, in 
creating and governing the universe, were any other, or, il 
it were doubtful whether it might not be any ■ other, our 
obligation to obedience would either be annihilated, or ■ 
would be contingent ; that is, it would be inversely as the 
degree of doubt which might exist. Now, as I have be- 
fore remarked, this may, or may not, be the ultimate end 
of God's government ; it may be his own pleasure, or his 
own glory, or some other end, which he has not seen fit to 
reveal to us ; and, therefore, on the principle which we 
are discussing, our obligation to obedience seems a matter 
yet open for discussion. Now, if I mistake not, this b 
wholly at variance with the whole tenor of Scripture and 
reason. I do not know that the Scriptures ever give us a 
reason why we ought to obey God, aside from his existence 
and attributes, or diat they ever put this subject in a light 
susceptible of a quesOon, 

To this view of the subject, the following remarks of 
Bishop Butler manifestly tend ; " Perhaps divine goodness, 
with which, if I mistake not, we make very free in out 
speculations, may not be a bare single disposition to produce 
happiness ; but a disposition to make the good, the faithful, 
the honest man happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect 
mmd may be pleased with seeing his creatures behave'suit- 
ably with the nature which he has given them, to the rela- 
tions in which he has placed them to each other, and to 
that in which they stand to himself; that relation to himself, 
which during their existence is ever necessary, and wd.ch 
is the most important one of all. I say, an infinitely perfect 
mind may be pleased with this moral -piety of moral agents 
m and for itself, as well as upon account of its being 
essentially conducive to the happiness of his creation. O 
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tlie whole end for which God made and thus governs tlie 
world, may* be utteriy beyonjf die reach of our faculties; 
there may be somewhat in it, as impossihle for us to have 
any conception of, as for a blind man to have a conception 
of colors." Analogy, part 1, ch. 2. 

Again. " Some men seem to think the only character 
of the Author of nature, to be that of single, absolute 
hanevolence. This, considered as a principle of action, 
and infinite in degree, is a disposition to produce the great- 
est possible happiness, witliout regard to persons' behavior, 
otherwise than as such regard would produce the highest 
degrees of it. And, supposing this to be the only charac 
ter of God, veracity and justice in Iiim would be nothing 
but benevolence, conducted by wisdom. Now, surely this 
ovgkt not to be asserted, unless it can he proved ; for we 
should sptak with cautiovs reverence upon such a subject 
There may possibly be, in the creation, beings, to whom 
the Author of nature manifests himself under this most 
amiable of all charactere, this of Infinite, absolute benevo- 
lence ; for- it is the most amiable, supposing it is not, as 
perhaps it is not, incompatible with justice ; but he mani- 
fests himself to its under the character of a Righteous Gov- 
ernor. He mm/, consistently with this, be simply and abso- 
lutely benevolent, in the sense now explained ; but he is, 
for he has given us a proof, in the constimtion and govern- 
ment of the world, that he is, a Governor over servmtts, as he 
rewards and punishes us for our actions." Analogy, ch. 3. 

" Nay, farther, were treachery, violence, and injustice, no 
otherwise vicious, than as foreseen likely to produce an 
overbalance of misery to society, then, if a man could pro- 
cure to himself as great advantage by an act of injustice, 
3S the whole foreseen inconvenience likely to be brouoht 
upon others by it would amount to, such a piece of injus- 
tice would not be faulty or vicious at all ; because it would 
be no more than, in any other case, for a man to prefer his 
own satisfaction to another's in equal degrees. The fact 
then appears to be, that we are constituted so as to con- 
demn falsehood, unprovoked violence, injustice, and to 
approve of benevolence to some in preference to others, 
r.jstracted fiorn jll consideration which conduct i likeliest 
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10 produce an overbalance of happiness or misery. And, 
therefore, were the Author of nature to propose nothing to 
himself as an end, but the production of happiness, were 
his moral character merely that of Benevolence, yet oun 
IS not so. _ Upon that supposition, indeed, the only reason 
of his giving us the above-mentioned approbation of benev- 
olence to some persons, rather than othere, and disappioba- 
tion of falsehood, unprovoked violence, and injustice, must 
be that he foresaw this constitution of our nature would 
produce more happmess, than forming us witli a temper 
of mere general benevolence. But slill, since this is tmr 
constitution, falsehood, violence, injustice, must be vice in 
Its, and benevolence to some, preferably to others, must be 
virtue, abstracted fixim all consideration of the overbalance 
of evil or good which they appear likely to produce. 

" Now, if human creatures are endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral faculty, 
the nature of which is action, moral government must con- 
sist in rendering them happy or unhappy, in rewarding or 
punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or depart from, die 
moral rule of action, interwoven in their nature, or sug- 
gested and enforced by this moral faculty, in rewarding or 
punishing them on account of their so doing." Second 
Dissertation on Virtue. 

For these reasons, I think it is not proved that an actioQ 
is nght because it is productive of the greatest amount of 
happiness. _ It may be so, or it may not, but we ought not 
to believe it to be so witiiout proof; and it may even be 
doubted whether we are in possession of the media of 
proof, that is, whether it is a question fau-ly within die 
reach of the human faculties ; and, so far as we can learn 
from the Scripmres, I think their testimony is decidedly 
agamst tlie supposition. To me, the Scriptures seem, ex 
plicitly to declare, that tiie; mS of our God akme is suiE- 
cient to create the obligation to obedience in all his crea- 
tures; and that this iot/Z, of itself, precludes every othei 
inquiry. This seems to be the view of St. Paul, in the 
passage which we have quoted, as well as in several other 
places, m his Epistle to the Romans, To the same import 
IS the prayer of our Savior, " I liiank thee, O Fathei', Lord 
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of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
IVom the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes ; even so. Father, for so tt seemed good in thy 
sight." 

It seems, therefore, to me, that these explanations of 
the origin of our moral sentiments are unsatisfactory. I 
believe the idea of a moral quality in actions to he ultimate, 
to arise under such circumstances as have been appointed ■ 
by our Creator, and that we can assign for it no other 
reason, than tfiat such is his will concerning us. 

If this be true, our only business v/ill be, to state the 
circumstances under which our moral notions arise. In 
doing this, it would be presumption in me to expect that I 
shall be able to give an account of this subject more salis- 
fectory to others, than theirs has been to me. I merely 
offer it as that which seems to me most accurately to cor 
respond with the phenomena. 

The view which 1 take of this subject is briefly as 
follows: 

1. It is manifest to every one, that we all stand in vari- 
ous and dissimilar relations to all the sentient beings 
created and uncreated, with which we are acquainted 
Among our relations to created beings are those of man tc 
man, or that of substantial equality, of parent and child, 
of benefactor and recipient, of husband and wife, of brothei 
and brother, citizen and citizen, citizen and magistrate, and 
a thousand others. 

2. Now, it seems to me, that, as soon as a human being 
comjM^hends the relation in which two human beings stand 
to each other, there arises in his mind a consciousness of 
moial obligation, connected, by our Creator, with the very 
conception of this relation. And the fact is the same, 
whether he he one of the parties or not. The nature of 
this feeling is, that the one ought to exercise certmn dis- 
positions towards the others to whom he is thus related ; 
and to act towards them in a manner corresponding with 
those dispositions. 

3. The nature of these dispositions varies, of coune, 
wiih the relations. Thus, those of a parent to a child are 
'iifferent fix>m those of a child to a parent ; those of a 
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benefactor to a recipient, fixnn those of a recipient to a 
benefactor : and both of them differ from that of a brother 
to a brother, or of a master to a servant. But, different as 
tliese may be from each other, they are all pervaded by 
the same generic feeling, that of moral oUigatton ; that is, 
we fe.el that we ought to be thus or thus disposed, and to 
act in this or that manner. 

4. This I suppose to be our constitution, in regard to 
created beings ; and such do I suppose would be our feel- 
ing, irrespectively of any notion of the Deity. That b, 
upon the conception of Uiese and such, like relalions, there 
would immediately arise this feeling of moral obligation, to 
act towards those sustaining these, relations, in a particulat 
manner. 

5. But there is an Uncreated Being, to whom we stand 
in relations infinitely more intimate and mconceivably mtge 
solemn, than any of those of which we have spoken. It 
is that Infinite Being, who stands (o us in the relation of 
Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, Lawgiver, and Judge ; and 
to whom ve stand in the relation of dependent, help- 
less, ignorant, and sinfiJ creatures. How much this rela- 
Uon involves, we cannot possibly know; but so much as 
this we know, that it involves obligations greater than our 
intellect can estimate. We cannot contemplate it without 
feeling that, from the very fact of its existence, we are 
imder obligations to entenaJn the disposition of filial love 
and obedience towards God, and to act precisely as he 
shall condescend to direct. And this obligaUon aiises 
simply from the fact of the relation existmg between the 
parties, and hrespectively of any other consideration ; and 
if it be not felt, when tiie relations are perceived, it can 
never be produced by any view of the consequences which 
would arise to the universe from exercising it. 

6. This relation, and its consequent obligation, involve, 
mmprehend, and transcend every other. Hence it places 
obligation to man upon a new foundation. For if we be 
ourselves thus under illimitable obligations to God, and if, 
by yutue of the relation which he sustains to the creation, 
he is the Protector, Rulei-, and Proprietor of dll, we are 
under obUgations to ooey him in every thmg. And as 
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every other being is also his creature, we are bound to treat 
that creature as he its Proprietor shall direct Hence we 
. are bound to perfoim the obligation under which we stand 
to his creatures, not merely on account of our relations to 
them, but also on account of the relations in which we 
and thei/ stand to God. 

And hence, in general, our feeling of moral obligation is 
a peculiar and mstincUve impulse, ansing at once by the 
principles of our constitution, as soon as the relations are 
perceived in which we stand to the beings, created and 
uncreated, with whom we are connected. 

The proof of this must rest, as I am aware, with every 
man's consciousness. A few illustrative remailis may, 
however, not be altogether useless. 

I think, if we reflect upon the subject, that the manner 
in which we attempt to awaken moral feelmgs, conSims 
the view which I have taken. In such a case, if I mistake 
not, we always phce before the mind the relatim, in which 
the parties stand to each other, 

1 . If we wish to awaken in ourselves gratitude to another, 
we do not reflect that this affection will produce the great- 
est good ; but we remember the mdividual in the relation 
of benefactor ; and we place this relation in the strongest 
possible light If tliis wijl not produce gratitude, our effort, 
of necessity, fails. 

2. If we deare to inflame moral indignation against 
crime, we show the relations in which tlie parties stand to 
each other, and expect hence to produce a conviction of 
the greatness of the obligation which such turpitude vio- 
lates. 

3. So, if we wish to overcome evil with good, we place 
ouiselves in the relation of benefactor to the injurious per- 
son ; and, in spite of himself, he is frequentiy compelled to 
yield to the law of his nature; and gratitude for favors, and 
sorrow for injury, spontaneously arise in his bosom. 

4. And, in the plan of mat's redemption, it seems to me 
that the Deity has acted on this principle. Irrespectively 
of a remedial dispensation, he is known to us only as a 
(!^reator, all wise and all powerfiil, perfect in holiness, jus- 
tic«, and truth. To our fatten nature, these attributes could 
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mbiatei no.'.iing but terror. He, tberefore, has reveded 
liimself to us in the relation of a Savior and Redeemer, a 
God forgiving transgression and miquity ; and thus, by all 
tlie^ power of this tkw relation, he imposes upon us new 
obligatiom to gratitude, repentance, and love. 

5. Ajid hence it is, that God always asserts, that as, from 
iho iact of this ii£w relation, our obligations to him are in- 
. creased ; so, he who rejects the gospd is, m a special man- 
ner, a smner, and is exposed to a more terrible condemnation. 
The climax; of all tl at is awful in the doom of the itabe- 
lieving, is expressed by die tenns, "the wrath of tlie 
Lamb." 

Agwn. I am not much accustomed to such refined 
speculations ; but I think that obedience or love to God, 
from any more ultimate motive, than that this affection is 
due to him because he is God, and our God, is not piety. 
Thus, if a child say, I will obey my father, because it is 
for the happiness of the family; what the character of this 
action would be, I am not prepared to say ; but I think 
the action would not be filial obedience. Filial obedience 
is the obeying of another, because he is my father; and it 
is FILIAL obedience, only in so far as it proceeds iitan this 
motive. This will be evident, if we substitute for the love 
of the happiness of the family, the love of money, or some 
other such motive. Every one sees, that it would not be 
filial obedience, for a child to obey his parent because he 
would be well paid for it. 

Now, it seems to me, that the same principle applies ui 
die other case. To feel under obligation to love God, 
because this affection would be productive of the greatest 
giood, and not on account of what he is, and of the relations 
in which he stands to us, seems to me not to be piety; that 
is, not to be the feelmg, which a creature is bound to exer- 
cise towards his Creator. If the obligation to the love oi 
God ."an really arise from any thing more ultimate than the 
essential relation which be sustains to us, why may not this 
more ultimate motive be something else, as well as the love 
:>f the greatest good? I do not say that any thmg else 
would be as benevolent ; but I speak metaphysically, and 
sav that, if real piety, or love to God, may truly spring 
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fit>m any thing more ultimate tiian God liimsell", I do no' 
see why it may not spring from one tiling as well as from 
another; and ihusj true piety might spriug from various 
and dissimilar motives, no one of which has any real refer- 
ejice to God himself. 

My view of this subject, in few words, is as follows : 

1. We stand in relations to the several beings with which 
we are connected, such, that some of them, as soon as they 
are conceived, suggest to us the idea of moral obligation. 

2. Our relations to our fellotv-men suggest this convic- 
tion; in a Ihnited and restricted sense, corresponding to tlie 
idea of general or essential equality. 

3. The relation in which we stand to the Deity suggests 
the conviction of universal and unlimited love and obediencf 
This binds us to proper dispositions towards Him ; and, 
also, to such dispositions towards his creatures, as he shall 
appoint. 

4. Hence, our dudes to man are enforced by a twofola 
obligation ; first, because of our relations to man as man ; 
and, secondly, because of mir relation to man as being, with 
ourselves, a creature of God. 

5. And hence an act, which is performed in obedience to 
our obHgations to man, may be virtuous ; but it is not pious, 
unless it also be performed in obedience to our obligations 
J) God. 

6. And hence we see that two things* are necessary, in 
order to constitute any being a moral agent, Tliey are, 
first, diat he possess an intellectual power, by which he can 
understand tlie relation in which he stands to the beings by 
whom he is surrounded ; secondly, that he possess a moral 

Ewer, by which the feeling of obligation is suggested to 
n, as soon as the relation in which he stands is under- 
stood. This is sufficient to render him a moral agent. He 
is accountable, just in proportion to the opportunity which 
he has enjoyed, for acquiring a knowledge of the relations 
in which he stands, and of .tlie manner in which his obliga- 
lions are to be discharged. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

CONSCIENCE, OR THE MORAL SENSE. 
SECTION 1 

[5 THERE A CONSCIENCE/ 

-By conscience, or the moral sense, is meant, that faculty ' 
by which we discern the moral quality of actions, and by 
which we are capable of certain aifectidffs in respect to this 
quality. 

By facuky, is meant any particular part of our constitu- 
tion, by which we become affected by the various qualities 
and relations of bein^ around us. Thus, by taste, we are 
conscious of the existence of beauty and deformity ; by 
percj ption, we acquire a knowledge of the existence and 
qualities of the materia! world. And, in general, if we 
discern any quality in the universe, or produce or suffer any 
change, it seems almost a truism to say, that we have a 
feculty, or power, fo?^ doing. A man who sees, must ^ 
have eyes, or the faculty for seeing ; and if he have not ) 
eyes, this is considered a sufficient reason why he should ^ 
not see. And thus, it is universally admitted, that there 
may be a thousand qualities m nature, of which we have 
no knowledge, for the simple reason, that we have not been 
created with the faculties for discerning them. There is a 
worid wiiliout us, and a world within us, which exactly 
correspond to each other. Unless both exist, we can never 
be conscious of the existence of either. 

Now, that we do actually observe a moral qualily in the 
actions of men, must, I think, be admitted. Every human 
oeing is conscious, that, from childhood, he has observed it 
VVe do not say, that all men discern this quality with 
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equal accuracy, any more Uian that they all see with equa 
distinctness' but we say, that all men perceive it in some 
actions; and that there is a multitide of cases in which 
their perceptions of it will be fo^nd universally to agree. 
And, moreover, tiiis quality, and the feeling which accom- 
panies the perception of ii, are ui.like those derived fiom 
every other faculty. 

The question would then seem reduced to this, T)o vf 
perceive t\i: quality of actions by a single faculty, or by a 
combination of faculties ? 1 think it must be evident, from 
what has been already stated, that this notion is, in its 
nature, simple and ultimate, and distinct from every other 
notion. Now, if this be the case, it seems self-evident, that 
we must have a distinct and separate faculty, to tnake us 
acquainted with the existence of this distinct and separate 
quality. This b the case in respect to all other distinct 
qualities : it is, sul^^)', reasonable to suppose, that it would 
be the case with this, unless some reason can be shown to 
the contrary. « 

But, after all, this question is, to the moral philosopher, 
of but comparatively little importance. All that's necessa- 
ry la his investigations is, tiiat it be admitted ti.at there is 
such a quality, and that men are so constituted as to per- 
ceive it, and to be susceptible of certain affeotions, in con- 
sequence of tliat perception. Whether these facts are 
accounted for, on the supposition of the existence of a 
single faculty, or of a combinatioif of faculties, will not 
aiFect the question of mora! obligation. All that is neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the science is, tiiat it be admitted 
that there is such a quality in actions, and that man is 
sndowed with a consutution capable of bringing hun mto 
f elation tc t. 

1' may, liowever, be worth while to consider some of the 
objections which have been '.rged against the supposition 
of die existence of such a facu.iy. 

1. It has been said, if such a faculty has been bestowed, 
it mast have been bestowed imiveisally: but it is not be- 
stowed universally ; for, whaT some nations cons'der right, 
otlier nations consider wront;, as mfapticide, parricide, 
duelhng, &;c. 
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1. To this it may be answered, first, the Dbj^tion seems 
to admit the universality of the existence of conscience, 
or the power of discerning in certain actions a moral quality. 
It admits that, every wliere, men make this distinction; 
but affirms, diat_, in different countries, they refer the qualiw 
to different actions. Now, hoio this difference is to be 
accoimted for, may be a question ; but the fact, as stated 
in the_ objection, shows the universality of the power of 
observing such a quality in actions. 

2. But,_ secondly, we have said that we discover the 
moral quality of actions in the intention. I^oio, it igTwt the 
7ac(, tiiat thb difference exists, as stated in the objection, if 
the intention of actions be considered. Where was it not 
considered right to intend the happiness of parents ? 
Where was it not considered wrong to mtend their misery? 
Where w^ it ever considered right to intend to reqwts 
kindness by injury ? and where was it ever considered 
wrong to intend to requite kindness with still greater kind- 
ness ? In regard to the numner in which these intentions 
maj/ be fulfilkd, there may be a difference ; but as to the 
moral quality of these intentions themselves, as well as of 
many others, there is a very universal agreement mnong men. 

3. And still more, it will be seen, on examination, that, 
in these very cases, in which wrong actions are practised, 
they are justified on tile ground of a good intention, or of 
some view of the relations between the parties, which, if 
tnie, would render them innocent. Thus, if infanticide be 
justified, it is on the ground, that this world is a place of 
misery, and that the infant is better off not to encounter its 
troubles ; that is, tiiat the parent wishes or intends well to 
tiie child : or else it is defended on the ground, tiiat the re- 
iai.on between parent and child is such as to confer on the 
one the right of life and death over the other ; and, there- 
fore, that to lake its life is as innocent as the slaying of a 
brute, or the destruction of a vegetable. Thus, also, are 
parricide, and revenge, and various other wrong actions, 
defended. Where can tiie race of men be found, be they 
ever so savage, who need to be told tiiat ingralitude ia 
wrong, that parents ought to love their children, or tliai 
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men ought t> be ffjbmissive and obedient to the Supreme 
Divinity ? 

4. And still more, I think one of the strongest exemplifi- 
cations of the Lniversality of moral distinctions, is found b 
the character o"many of the ancient heathen. They per- 
ceived these distinctions, and fell and obeyed the unpiilses 
of conscience, even though at variance witii all the ex- 
amples of the deities whom they worshipped. ITius, says 
Roosseau, " C^t your eyes over all the nations of the 
world, and all the histories of nations. Amid so many 
inhuman and absurd superstitions, amid that prodigious 
divei'sity of manners and characters, you will find every 
where the same principles and distinctions of mora! good 
and evil. The paganism of the ancient worid produced, 
indeed, abominable gods, who, on eanii, would have been 
shunned or punished as monsters ; and who offered, as a 
picture of supreme happiness, only crimes tocommit, or pas- 
sions to satiate. But Vice, armed with this sacred authority, 
descended in vain from the eternal abode. .She fotmd tn 
the heart of man, a moral instttict to repel her. The con- 
tinence of Xenocrates was admired by those who cele- 
brated the debaucheries of Jupiter, The chaste Lucretia 
adored the unchaste Venus. The most intrepid Roman 
sacrificed to fear. He invoked the god who dethroned his 
father, and died without a murmur by the hand of his own. 
The most contemptible divinities were served by the great- 
est men. The holy voice of nature, stronger than that of 
the gods, made itself heard, and respected, and obeyed on 
eartn, and seemed to banish to the confines of heaven, guilt 
and tiie guilty." Quoted by Dr. Brown, Lecture 75. 

II. Again, the objection has been made in another form 
fi is said, that savages violate, without remorse or companc 
(ton, the plainest principles of right. Such is the case 
when they are guilty of revenge and licentiousness. 

This objection has been partly considered before. I 
may, however, be .added. 

First. No men, nor any class of men, violate ceery moral 
precept without compunction, without tite feeling of guilt, 
and the consciousness of djsert of punishment. 
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Secohdly. Hence the objection will rather prove the 
existence of a defective or imperfect consdenu, than that 
no such faculty exists. The same objection would prove 
us destitute of taste or of understanding ; because these 
fecuities exist, only In an imperfect state, among sas^ges 
and uncultivated men. 

III. It has been objected, again, that, if we suppose this 
faculty to exist, it is, after all, useless ; for if a man please 
to violate it, and to suffer the pain, then this is the end of 
the question, and, as Dr. Paley says, " the moral instinct 
man has nothing more to offer." 

To this it may be answered : 

The objection proceeds upon a mistake respecting the 
function of conscience. Its use is, to teach us to discern 
our moral obligations, and to unpel us towards the corre- 
sponding action. It is not pretended, by the believers in a 
moral sense, that man may not, after all, do as he chooses. 
Ail that they contend for is, that he is constituted with 
such a faculty, and that the possession of it is necessary to 
his moral accountability. It is m his power to obey it or 
to disobey it, just as he pleases. The fact that a man may 
obey or disobey conscience, no more proves that it does 
not exist, than the fact that he sometimes does, and some- 
times does not obey, passion, proves that he is destitute of 
passion. 



SECTION II 

IN WHICH THE DECialuN OF COHSCIENCE II 



AVhoever will attentively observe the operations of his 
own mmd, when deciding upon a moral question, and when 
carrying that decision into effect, will, I think, be conscious 
of several distinct foiins of moral feeling. These I sup- 
pose to be the following : 

I. Suppose we are deliberating, respect'mg an action. 
before performing it. 
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1. If we pause, and candidly consider the nature of an 
aciion, which involves, in any respect, our relations with 
olliers ; amidst the various qualities which characteriza the 
action, we shall nof fail to perceive lis moral quality. We 
may perceive it to be gratifying or self-denying, courteous 
or uncivil, in favor of, or against, our interest ; but, distinct 
from all these, and differing from tliem all, we may always 

Circeive, that it seems to us to be either right or wrong. 
et a man recollect any of the cases in his own history, in 
wliich he has been called upon to act under impoitani 
responsibility, and he will easily remember, both the fact, 
and the pain and distress produced by the conflict of tliese 
oppoMte impulsions. It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that we easily, or, at least, with much greater ease, perceive 
this quality in the actions of otliers. We discern the mete 
in our brother's eye much sooner tlian llie beam in our 
<ywn eye. 

2. Besides this discriminating power, I think we may 
readily observe a distinct impulse to do that which we con- 
ceive to be right, and to leave undone tliat which we con- 
ceive to be wrong. This impulse we express by the words 
ought, and ought not. Thus, we say rt is right to tell the 
truth ; and / ai^ht to tell it. It is wr&ng to tell a lie ; 
and I (night not to tell it. Ought, and ought not, seem to 
convey the abstract idea of right and wrong, together with 
the other notion of impulsion to do, or not to do, a partic- 
ular action. Thus, we use it always to designate a motive 
to action, as we do passion, or self-love, or any other motive 
power. If we are asked, why we performed any action, 
we reply, we acted thus, because h gratified our deshes, or 
because it was for our interest, upon the whole, or because 
we felt that we ought to act thus. Either of them is con- 
sidered sufficient to account for the fact ; that is, either of 
them explains tiie motive or impulse, in obedience to which 
we acted. It is, also, manifest, that we use the term, not 
merely to designate an impulse, but, also, an obligation to 
act in conformity with it. Thus we say, we ought to do 
a thing, meaning that we are not only impelled towards the 
action, but tiiat we are under an imperative obligation to 
act thus. This is still more distinctly seen, when we speak 
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of dnoiher. When we say of a friend, tliat he ought tc 
do any thine, as we cannot judge of the impulses which 
moife him, w5 refer, principally, to ihis conviction of obli- 
gation, which, above every other, should govern him. 

The power of this impulse of conscience is most dis- 
tinctly seen, when it comes into collision with the impulse 
of strong and vehement passion. It is then, that the hu- 
man sou! is agitated to the fiill extent of its capacity for 
emotion. And diis contest generally continues, specially 
if we have decided in opposition to conscience, until tlie 
action is commenced. The voice of- conscience is then 
lost ainid the whirlwind of passion ; and it is not heard 
until after the deed is done. It is on this account, tlikt tliis 
state of mind is frequently selected by the poets, as a 
subject for delineation. Shakspeare frequently alludes to 
all these offices of conscience, with the happiest effect. 

The constant monitory power of conscience is thus illus- 
trated, by one of the murderers about to assassinate the 
Duke of Clarence : " I'll not meddle with it (conscience) ; 
it is a dangerous thing ; it makes a man a coward ; a man 
cannot steal, but it accuseth him ; a man cannot swear, 
but it checks him. 'Tis a blushing, shamefaced spirit, 
that mutinies in a man's bosom : it (ills one fijll of ob- 
stacles. It made me once restore a purse of gold, that, 
by chance, I found. It beggars any man diat keeps it." 
Richard III, Act i, Sc, 4. The whole scene is a strikin<r 
exemplification of the workings of conscience, even in the 
bosoms of the most abandoned of men. The wicked 
Clarence appeals to the consciences cf his murderers ; and 
they strengdien themselves against his appeals, by refemng 
to his own atrocities, and thus awakening in their own 
(josoms the conviction that he ougKt to die. 

The state of mind of a man meditating a wicked act 
and tlie tenporary victory of conscience, are seen in the 
fdloVng extract from Macbeth. He recalls the relations 
in which Duncan stood to him, and these produce so strong 
a convicti-a of the wickednras of die murder, that hu 
decides no to comm'.l it. 
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With hia surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Migbt be the be-all and the end-all here, 

Bui here, upon this bank and shoal of lime, 

We 'd jump the hte to come.— But, in these caaeg, 
We stilt have judgment here ; tlial we bul teach 
Bloody inalructions, which, bein^ laught, return 
To plague the inventot. This even-handed justice 
CommendB the ingredients of our poiaoned chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in tUmiu tmst: 
FtrsI, aa ! am his kinsman and his juijeci, 
SlTong both againsl the deed; then, aahis hast. 
Who ahouM agonal his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Beaides, this Duncan 
Hath Iwrae hia faculties 30 meek, hath been 
So dear in hi3 great tfffiee, that his virtues 
Will plead like angela, tmmpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 

I have no spur 
To prick the aides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself." 

Macbeth, Act i, Sc. ! 
The anguish which attends ujion an action not yet cc'n- 
naenced, but only resolved upon, while we still doubt of 
its lawfulness, is finely illustrated by the same author, in 
the case of Brutus, who, tliough a man of great fortitude, 
was, by the anguish of contending emotions, deprived of 
sleep, and so changed in behavior, aa to give his wife 
reason to suspect the cause of his disquietude: 

" f'^** Caseins first did whet me against Ciesar, 
Between the acting of a dreadful thinff 
And the first motion, all (he interim is 
Like a phantaama, or a hideous dream : 
The genias, and the mmtal instrumeatg, 
Art iktn in council; and the state of man. 
Like to a iiltle kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an msurr^clion," 

J. Casar, Act ii. So. 1. 
The same contest between conscience and the lower 
propensities, is, as I suppose, graphically described by tfie 
Apostle Paul, in the seventh cfiapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans. 

II. Suppose now an action to be done. I think that 
every one who examines his own heart will be conscious 
of another class of feehngs consequent on those to which 
we have just alluded 
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I. if he ,iave obeyed the impulses of conscience, and 
resisted successfully tlie impulses at variance with it, he 
will he conscious of a feeling of innocence, of self-appro- 
bation, of desert of reward. If tlie action have been done 
by another, he will feel towards bim a sentiment of respect, 
of moral approbation, and a desire to see him rewarded, 
dnd, on many occasions, to reward him himself. 

9. If he have disobeyed the impulses of conscience, lu^ 
will he conscious of guilt, of self-abasement, and self-disap- 
probation or remorse, and of desert of punishment. If it 
iiave been done hy another, he will be conscious of a sen- 
timent of moral disapprobation, and of a desire that the 
offender should be punished, and, in many cases, of a desire 
to punish him himself. Of coiirse, I do not say that all 
thrae feelings can be traced, by reflection upon every 
action ; but I think that, in all cases in which our moral 
sensibilities are at all aroused, we can trace some, and fre 
quendy all of ihem. 

In accordance with these remarks, several facts may be 
noticed. 

The boldness of innocence, and the timidity of guilt, so 
often observed by moralists and pbeis, may be thus easily 
accounted for. The virtuous man is conscious of deserving 
nothing but reward. Whom, tlien, should he fear? The 
guilty man is conscious of desert of punishment, and is 
aware that every one who knows of his ofience desires to 
punish him ; and as he never is certdn hut that every one 
knows it, whom can he trust ? And, still more., there is, 
with die feeling of desert of punishment, a disposition to 
submit to punishment arising fi'oi-i our own self-disapproba- 
tion and remorse. This depresses the spirit, and humbles 
the courage of the offender, far more than even llie external 
circumstances by which he is surrounded. 

Thus, ?ays Solomon, " the wicked flee when no man 
pureueth _ but the righteous is bold as a lion." 

" What stronger breofitplate than a heart untninled ;• 
Thrice is lie armed, who hath hia quarrel jusi; 
And he but naked, though tock'dup in steel, 
Whose amsciente with injutice is cnrupUd." 

arf Port Hmrt/ i^I, Aet iii, Bo S. 
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' Saspiaim always hauntr. the guUlu mind: 
The Mif/doth teat each bueh an officer." 

2d Furt Hmry VI, Act t, gc. 6. 



A atUiiuii quid c< 

Hmry VIII, Act m^. 2. 



A pence, aboTs all eajtiily digiiitiea, 
A slUiBud quiet c<inscii^n(!p.'° 

Tlieefect of guilt: 

" No wonder why 
I felt rebuked beneath his eye ; 
I might ha.ve known, (here was but one. 
Whose look could quell Lord Matniion." 

Marmion, Cant. TJ, 17. 

" Curse on yon Ijase marauder's lance. 
And doubly eurs'd my failing brand ! 
A H>ifid heart makes /eeWe hand." 

Mantdoa, Cant, ri, St. 32. 

It is in consequence of the same fects, tliat crime is, with 
so great certajnty, detected. 

A man, before the commission of crime, can foresee no 
reason why he might not commit it, with the certainty of 
escaping detection. He can perceive no reason why lie 
should be even suspected ; and can imagine a thousand 
methods, in which suspicion; awakened, might with perfect 
ease be allayed. But, as soon as he becomes guilty, his_^ 
relations to his fellow-men are entirely changed. He be- ' 
comes suspicious of every one, and thus sees every occur- 
rence through a false medium. Hence, he cannot act like 
an mnocent man ; and this very difference in his conduct, 
is very often ihe sure means of his detection. When to 
this elfect, produced upon the mind by guilt, is added the 
lact, that every action must, by tiie condition of our being, 
be attended by antecedents and consequents beyond oar 
control, all of which lead direcUy to the discovery of the 
truth, it is not wonderful, that the guiity so rarely escape- 
Hence it has grown ir*o a proverb, "murder will out;"' 
and such we generally find to be tiie fact. 

This effect of guilt upon human actica has been fre- 
quently remarited. 

Thus, Macbeth, after the murder of Duncan : 
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" How IB it Ti.ii me when every noise appaU me f " 

Act ii, Sc. 2 

" Guiltin^BB will speak, though tonguea were out of lue." 

The same fact b frequently asserted in the sacred Scrip- 
Hires,. Thus, " The Lord is known by the judgment that 
he executeth ; the wicked is snared in the work of his oum 
hands." 

"Though hand join in hand, the wicked shal. not go 
unpunished." 

I hope that I need not apologize for introducing into 
such a discussion so many iliustraUons from poetry. They 
are allowed, on all hands, to be accurate delineations of the 
workings of the human mind, and to have been made by 
most -accurate observers. They were made, also, withou' 
the possibility of bias from any theory ; and therefore a-.e 
of great value, when they serve to confinn any theoretical 
idews, with which they may chance to coincide. "Xhsy 
Sim.', atJeaS, ULSlaU>£hUiQ£IS. 'Y^gse only.abje9t is„t9 
observe the hirnian heag, have co ffsj 4cr^.OTpT, t 'i i nf- ti j and 
what thej^liave'*supp^d to be its functions, and its mode 
of operation. 



SECTION III. 

THE Atn'KOKITY OP CONSCIENCE, 

We have, thus far, endeavored to show, tiiat there is in 
man a faculty denominated Conscience ; and that it ii not 
merely a discriminating, but also an impulsive faculty. 
The next question to be considered is, what is the autlioriij 
of this impulse. 

The object of the present section is, to show that this 
(s the most aiUhoritative impulse of which we fmd ouraelvu 
susceptible. 

The supremacy of Conscience may bp illustrated io 
vanous ways. 
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I. It is involved in the very conception which men fonii 
of this facuhj-. 

The various impulses of which we find ourselves suscep- 
tible, can differ only in tn'O respects, tlial of strength and 
that of authority/. 

) When we believe them to differ in nothing hut streTigth, 
we feel ourselves perfectly at liberty to obey tlie stiong- 
est. Thus, if different kinds of food be set Defore us. 
all equally healdiy, we feel entirely at liberty to partake 
of that which we prefer ; that is, of that to which we are 
most strongly impelled. If a man is to decide between 
making a journey by land, or by water, he considers it a 
sufficient motive for choice, diat the one mode of travel- 
ling is more pleasant to him than the oUier. But when 
our impulses differ in authority, we feel obliged to neglect 
the difference in strength of impulse, and lo obey that, be 
it ever so Weak, which is of the higher authority. Thus, 
suppose our desire for any particular kind of food to be 
ever so strong, and we know that it would injure our 
healUi ; self-love would admonish us to leave it alone 
Now, self-love being a more authoritative imtulse tiian 
passion, we should feel an obligation to obey it. be its 
admonition ever so weak, and the impulse of appetite ever 
so vehement. > If we yield to the impulse of appetite, be it 
ever so strong, in opposition to that of self-love, Tie it ever_ 
so we ak, we feel a consciousness of self-dpt>rf^flai:lon . and o-' 
acting u iiwo rt hil ^ of our naturt; : and, if we see anotHei 
person acUflg in Uiis manner, we cannot avoid feeling 
towards him a sentiment of contempt. " 'Tis not in folly 
not to scom a fool." And, in general, whenever we act 
in obedience to a lower, and in opposition to a higher sen- 
timent, we feel this consciousness of degradation, which we 
do not feel when the impulses differ only in degree. And, 
conversely, whenever we feel this consciousness of degrada- 
tk)n, for acting in obedience to one mstead (k to another, 
we may know that we have violated that which is of the 
higher authority 

If, now, we reflect upon our feelings consequent upon 
any moral action, I think we shall find, that we always are 
conscious of a scitimenl of self-degiudation, whenever we 
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disobey the monition of conscience, be thai monition ever 
so weak, to gratify the impulse of appetite, or passion, or 
self-love, b. that impulse ever so strong. Do we considei 
It any palliation of the guili of murder, for the criminal to 
leelare. that his vindictive feelings impelled him much more 
strongly than his conscience ? wiiereas, if we perceived in 
riese impulses no other difference than that of strmgth, we 
should consider this not merely an excuse, but a justifica- 
tion. And that the impulse of conscience is of the highest 
authonty, is evident from the fact, that we cannot conceive 
of any circumstances, in which we should not feel guilty 
and degraded, fiom acting in obedience to any impulse 
whatever, m opposition to the impulse of conscience. And 
Wius, we cannot conceive of any more exalted character. 
Ulan that of him, who, on all occasions, yields himself up 
implicitly to the impulses of conscience, all things else 
to the contrary notwithstanding. I think no higher evi- 
dence can be produced, to show that we do really considej 
the impulse of conscience of higher audiority than any 
other 01 which we are susceptible. 

H. The same truth may, I think, be rendered evident 
by observing the feelings which arise witliin us, when we 
compare the actions of men with those of beings of an 
inferior order. 

Suppose a bmte to act from appetite, and injure itself by 
gluttony ; or from passion, and injure another brute fi«m 
anger: we feel nothing like moral disappmbation. We 
pity It, and strive to put it out of its power to act thus in 
hiture. We never feel that a bmte is disgraced or degraded 
by such an action. But suppose a man to act thus and 
we cannot avoid a feeling of disapprobation and of disgust - 
a conviction that the man has done violence to hb nature 
ihus, to call a man a brute, a sensualist, a glutton, is to 
speak of htm m the most insulting manner : it is to say 
111 the strongest terms, that he has acted unworthily of him 
self, and of the nature with which his Creator has endowed 
lum. 

Again. Let a bmte act from deliberate selfishness ; thai 
IS with deliberate caution seek its own happiness upon the 
whole, unmindful of die impulsions of present appetite, bu. 
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yet wholly regaidless of the happiness ol any ntrer if m 
species. In no case do we feel disgust at such a course ot 
action; and in many cases, we, on die contrary, rather 
regard it with favor. We thus speak of the cunning of 
animals in taking their prey, in escaping danger, and in 
securing for themselves all the amount of gratification that 
may be in tlielr power. We are sensible, m these cases, 
that the animal has acted fiwm the highest impulses of 
which the Creator has made it susceptible. But let a man 
act thus. Let him, careful merely of his own happiness 
upon die whole, be careful for nothing else, and be perfecdy 
walling to sacrifice the happiness of others, to any amount 
whatsoever, to promote his own, to the least amount soever. 
Such has been, frequendy, tlie character of sensual and 
unleeling tyrants. We are conscious, in such a case, of a 
entiment of disgust and deep disapprobation. We feel 
nai the man has not acted in obedience to the highest 
impulses of which he was susceptible ; and poets, and 
satirists, and historians, unite in holdmg him up to the world, 
as an object of universal detestation and abhorrence. 

Again. Let another man, disregarding the impulses oi 
passion, and appetite, and self-love, act, under all circum- 
stances, in obedience to the monitions of conscience, un- 
moved and unallured by pleasure, and unawed by power ; 
and we instinctively feel that he has attained to the highest 
eminence to which our nature can aspire ; and 'lat he has 
acted Srom the highest impulse of which his n;- ure is sus- 
ceptible. We are conscious of a conviction of his superi- 
ority, which nothing can outweigh ; of a feeling of venera- 
< tion, allied to the reverence which is due to the Supreme 
j Being. And with this homage to virtue, ad history is 
f filled. The judge may condemn the innocent, but posterity 
) will condemn die judge. The tyrant may murder the 
j martyr, but after ages will venerate the mart)T, and exe- 
i crate the tyrant. And if we will look over the names ol 
I those, on whom all past time has united in conferring the 
1 tribute of praise-worthiness, we shall find them to be die 
/ names of those who, although they might r.ifFer b other 
( respects, yet were similar in this, that they shone resp endent 
Lm the lustre d" unsullied virtue. 
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Now, as our Creator has constituted us such as we are, 
and as, by our very constitution, we do thus consicler con- 
Bcienca to be tlie most authoritative impulse of our nalute, 
it must be the most authoritative, unless we believe that He 
has deceived us, or, which is the same thing, that He has 
so formed us, as to give credit to a lie. 

III. The supremacy of conscience may be aIs(J illustra- 
ted, by showing the necessity of this supremacy, to the 
accomplishment of the objects for which man was created. 

^VTien we consider any work of art, as a system com- 
posed of parts, and arranged for the accomplishment of a 
given object, there are three several views which we may 
have of it, and all of them necessary to a complete and 
perfect knowledge of the thing. 

1. We must have a knowledge of the several parls of 
which it is composed. Thus, he who would understand a 
watch, must know the various wheels and springs which 
enter into the formation of the instrument. But this alone, 
as, for instaijce, if they were spread separately before him, 
upon a table, would give him a very imperfect concepUOTi 
of a watch. 

2. He must, therefore, understand how these parts wm 
put together. This will greatly increase his knowledge ; 
but It will still be imperfect, for he may yet be ignorant oi 
the relations which the parts sustain to each other. A 
man might look at a steam-engine until he was familiariy 
acquainted with its whole machinery, and yet not know 
whether the paddles were designed lo move the piston-rod, 
or the piston-rod to move the paddles. 

3. It is necessary, therefore, that he should have a con-' 
ception of the relation which the several parts sustain to 
each other; that is, of the effect which eveiy part wa; 
designed to produce upon every other part. When he has 
arrived at this idea, and has combined it with the other 
ideas just mentioned, then, and not till then, is his knowl- 
edge of the insinmient complete. 

£r. is manifest, that this last notion, that of the relatfons 
which the parts sustain to each other, is, frequently, oJ 
more importance than either of the others. He who has 
a conception of the cause of motion in a steam-engine, aiwj 
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nf the manner in which the ends are accomplished, has a 
more valuable notion of the instrument, tlian he who has 
ever so accurate a knowledge of the several parts, without 
a conception of the relation. Thus, in the history of 
asiranomy, the existence of the several parts of the solar 
system was known for ages, without being productive of 
any valuable result. The progress of Eetronomy is to be 
dated from the moment, when the relation which the severaJ 
pails hold to each other, was discovered by Copernicus. 

Suppose, now, we desire to ascenain what is the relation 
which tlie several parts of any system are designed, by its 
aullior, to sustain to each other. I know of no other way, 
tiian to find out that series of relations, in obedience to which 
the system will accomplish the object for which it was con- 
structed. Thus, if we desire to ascertain the relauon which 
the parts of a watch are designed to, sustain to each other, 
we inquire what is that series of relations, in obedience to 
which, it will accomplish the purpose for which it was con- 
structed, that is, to keep time. For instance, we should 
ainduct the inquiry by tiying each several part, and ascer- 
laining by experiment, whether, on the supposition that it 
was the came of motion, the result, namely, the keeping of 
time, could be effected. After we had tried them all, and 
'had found, that under no otlier relation of the parts to each 
other, than that which assumes the mainspring to he the 
source of motion, and the balance wheel to be the regulator 
of the motion, the result could be produced; we siiould 
conclude, with certainty, that this was the relation of the 
parts to each other, intended to be 'established by the maker 
of the watch. 

And, again, if an instrument w(m^ designed for several 
purposes, and if it was found, that not only a single pur- 
x)se could not be accomplished^ but tiiat no one of them 
jould be accomplished, under any other system of relations 
than that which had been at first d-'a-overed, we siiould 
arrive at the highest proof of which the ca=e was suscep- 
tible, that such was the relation intended to t-e es»ablislied 
between the parts, by the inventor o." tr.e machine. 

Now, man is a system composed of p^rts in the manne* 
^bov3 stated. He has various powers, ana faculties, anr. 
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impulses ; and he is manifesdy designed to produce some 
result. As to tlie ultimate design for winch man was 
created, there may be a difference of opinion. In one 
view, however, I presume there will be no difference. It 
will be allowed by all, that he was designed for the produc- 
tion of his own happiness. Look at his senses, his intellect, 
his affections, and at the external objects with which tliese 
are brought into relation ; and at the effects of the legiti- 
mate action of these powers upon their appropriate objects ; 
and no one :an for a moment doubt, tliat this was (me. 
object for which man was created. Thus, it is as clear, 
that the eye was intended to be a source of pleasure, as that 
it was intended to be the instrument of vision. It is as clear, 
that the ear was intended to be a source of pleasure, as to be 
the organ of hearing. And thus of ihe other faculties. 

But when we consider man as an instrument for the pro- 
duction of happiness, it is manifest, that we must take mto 
the account, man as a society, as well as man as an indi- 
vidual. The larger part of the happiness of the individual 
depends upon society; so that whatever would destioy 
society, — or, what is, in fact, tlie same thing, destroy 
the happiness of man as a society, — would destroy the 
happiness of man as an individual. And such is the con- 
stitudon under which we are placed, that no benefit or 
injury can be, in its nature, individual. Whoever truly 
promotes his own happiness, promotes the happiness of 
society ; and whoever promotes the happiness of society, 
promotes his own happiness. In this view of the subject, 
it will then be proper to consider man as a society, as an 
instrument for producing the happiness of man as a society 
as well as man as an individual, as an instniment for pro 
ducing the happiness of man as an individual. 

Let us now consider man as an instrument lor the pro- 
duction of human happiness, in the sense here explained. 

If we examine the impulsive and restraining faculties ol 
man, we shall find, that they may, generally, be compre- j 
handed under three classes : — kL- ' 

1. Passion or appetite. The object of this class of our 
faculties is, to impel us towards certain acts, which produce 
immediate pleasure. Thus, he appetite for food impels us 
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lo seek gratification by eatin*. The love of power impels 
us to seek tiie gratification resulting fiom superiority ; and 
so of all the rest. 

If we consider the nature of these faculties, we shall find, 
that they imjie! us to immediate gratification, without anj 
res\iect to the consequences, either lo ourselves or to 
others ; and that they know of no limit to indulgence, until, 
hy their own action, they paralyze ths power of enjoyment. 
Thus, the love of food would impel us to eat, until eatin" 
ceased to be a source of pleasure. And where, from the 
nature of the case, no such limit exists, our passions are 
insatiable. Such is the caie with the love of wealth, and 
the love of power. In these instances, there being, in the 
constitution of man, no limit to tlie power of gratification, 
the appetite grows by what it feeds on, 

2. Interest or self-love. This faculty impels us to seek 
our own happiness, considered in reference to a longer or 
shorter period; but always beyond the present moment. 
Thus, if appetite impelled me to eat, self-love would 
prompt me to eat such food, and in such quantity, as would 
produce for me the greatest amount of happiness, upon the 
whole. If passion prompted ine to revenge, self-love would 
prompt me to seek revenge in such a manner as would not 
involve me in greater distress than that which I now suffer ; 
or, to control the passion entirely, unless I could so gratify 
it, as to promote my own happiness for the future, as well 
as for the present. In all cases, however, tlie promptings 
of self-love have respect solely to the production of our own 
happiness ; they have notliing to do with the happiness of 
any other being. 

3. Comdence. The office of conscience, considered in 
relation to these other impulsive faculties, is, to restrain our 
appetites withb such Imiits, that the gratification of them 
win injure neither ourselves nor otiiers-; and so to govern 
Mr self-love, that we shall act, not solely in obedience tc 
the law of our own hap()iness, but in obedience to that taw 
which restricts the pursuit of hapjiiness within such lunits, 
as shall not interfere with tile happiness of others. It is 
not here asserL^d, that conscience always admonishes us to 
'Jii= eflk'.; or 'hat, when it admonishes us, it is always 
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successful. We may, if we please, disobey its monitions ; 
or, from reasons hereafter to be mentioned, its monitions 
may have ceased. What we would speak of here, is the 
tendency and object of this faculty ; and the result to wl)icb, 
if it were perfectiy obeyed, it would manifestly lead. And, 
that such is its tendency, I diink that no one, who reflects 
upon tlie operations of his own mind, can, for a moment, 
doubt. 

Suppose, now, man to be a system, for the promotion 
of happiness, individual and social ; and that tliese various 
impelling powers are parts of it. These powers being fie 
quently, in their nature, contradictory ; that is, being such, 
that one frequently impels Co, and another repels from, tho. 
same action ; tlie question is, in what relation of ^lese 
powers to each otiier, can the happiness of man be most 
successfiiUy promoted. 

1. It cannot be asserted, that, when these impulsions are 
at variance, it is a matter of mdifference to which of tliem 
we yield ; that is, that a man is just as happy, and renders 
society just as happy, by obeying the one as tlie other. 
For, as men always obey either the one or the other, tins 
would be to assert that all men are equally happy ; and 
that every man promoted his own happiness just as much 
by one course of conduct, as by another ; than which, notli- 
ing can be more directly at variance with the whole experi- 
ence of all men, in all ages. It would be to assert, that the 
glutton, who is racked with p^n, is as happy as the tem- 
perate and healthy man ; and that Nero and Caligula were 
as great benefactors to mankind, as Howard or Wilberibrce. 

2. If, then, it be not indifferent to our happiness, to 
which of them we yield the supremacy, the question re- 
turns. Under what relation of each to the other, can the 
happiness of man be most successfully promoted? 

1. Can the happiness of man be promoted, by subjecting 
Ills otiier impulses to his appetites and passions ? 

By referring to the nature of appetite and passion, as 
previously explained, it will be seen that the result to the 
mdividual, of such a course, would he sickness and death. 
It would be a life of unrestrained gratification of every 
desire, until die power of enjoyment was exhausted, without 
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the least regard to the future ; and of refusal to er<1ure any 
present pain, no matter how great might be liie subsequeni 
advantage. Every one must see, tliat, under tlie preseni 
constitution, such a coarse of life must produce nolhiiig but 
individual miser}-. 

The result upon society would be its utter destruction. 
It would render every man a ferocious beast, bent upon 
nothing but present gratification, utterly reckless of the 
consequences which gratification produced upon liimself, 
either directly, or tlirough the instrumentality of others; 
dnd reckless of the havoc which he made of the happiness 
01 his neighbor. Now, it is manifest, that the result of 
subjecting man to such a principle, would be, not only the 
destruction of society, but, also, in a few years, the entire 
destruction of the human race, 

2. Can the happiness of man be best promoted by sub- 
jecting all his impulses to self-love ? 

It may be observed, that our knowledge of the future, 
and of the results of the things around us, is manifestly 
bsufficieni to secure our own happiness, even by the most 
sagacious self-love. When we ^ve up the present pleas- 
ure, or suffer the present pain, we must, from necessity, be 
wholly ignorant whether we shall ever reap the advantage 
which we anticipate. The system, of which every in 
dividual forms a pan, was not constructed to secure the 
happing of any single mdividual ; and he who devises his 
plans with sole reference to himself, must find them conlln- 
ually thwarted by that Omnipotent and Invisible Agency, 
which is overruling all things upon principles directly at 
variance with those which he has adopted. Inasmuch, then, 
as we can never cerlamly secure to ourselves those results 
which self-love anticipates, it seems necessary, that, in order 
to derive fi-om our actions the happiness which they are 
ca])able of producing, they involve in themselves some ele- 
ment, irrespective of future result, which shall give us 
pleasure, let the result be what it may. 

The imperfection of self-love, as a director of conduct, is 
nobly set forth in Cardinal Wolsey's advice to Cromwell , 

" Mark bat my fall, and that which min'd me. 
Crjmwell, Icliarge Ihee fling away ambiUon 
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Love tliyself last. Cherish the iiearts that hale tliee. 

Be just, and fenr not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'at ax, be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then, if thou fall'st, O Cron: mil : 
Thou fali'sl n blessed martyr." 

Henry VUI, Act Hi Sc. 2, 

" May he do justice. 
For tnOk's sake, and lis cunsciencc ; that his bones 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings 
• May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on them. 

Ibid. 

" For care and trouble set yonr thought, 
Ev'n when your end's attained ; 
And a!] your plans may come to nought. 
When every nerve is strained." 

BuRHs's Epistle to a Ytnatg Frititd. 

" But, mousie ! thou art not alone. 



Burns, On taming up a Mouse's JVtst. 

Be ides, a man, acting from uncontrolled self-love, know* 
of no othei object than his ovm happiness. He wouU 
sacrifice the happiness of others, to any amount, how gre&t 
soe\ er, to secure his own in any amount, how small soeve . 
Now, soppose every individuaJ to act in obedience to this 
principle ; it must produce universal war, and terminate in 
the subjection of all to the dominion of the strongest ; an'l 
in sacrificing the happiness of all to that of one : that is, pru- 
dace the hast amomit of happiness of which the system u 
susceptible. And, still more, since men, who have acted 
upon this principle, have been proverbially unhappy ; the 
result of such a course of conduct is, to render ourselves 
mhernhle by the misery of every one else ; that is, its ten- 
dency is to the entire destruction of happiness. It is mani- 
fest, then, that the highest happiness of man cannot be 
proninted by- subjecting all his impulses to the government 
of self-love. 

Lasilij. Suppose, now, all the impulses of man to be 
subjected to comdenee. 

The tendency of this impulse ao far as this subject s 
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conceniecl, is, to restrain the appetites and passions of man 
within those hmits, that shall conduce to his happiiipss, on 
the whole ; and so to control the impulse of self-love, that 
the individual, In the pursuit of his own happiness, shall 
oever interfere with the rightful happbess of his neighbor. 
Each one, under such a system, and governed by such an 
impulse, would enjoy all the happiness which he could 
w'eate by the use of the powers which God had given hiiii. 
fc-very one doing thus, the whole would enjoy all the hap- 
piness of which their constitution was susceptible. The 
happiness of man, as an individual, and as a society, would 
tiius be, in the best conceivable manner, provided for. 



* J u J ■""i.i'1-..auic liKiuiier, proviueo lor. 

And thus, under the relation which we have suggested; 
that is, conscience being supreme, and governing both self- 
love and passion ; and self-love, where no higher principle 
intervened, governing passion; man individual, and man 
universal, considered as an instrument for the production of 
happiness, would best accomplish tiie purpose for which 
he was created. This, tiien, is the relation between 
nis powers, which was designed to be establbhed by his 
Creator. 

It can, in the same manner, be siiown, that, if man, in 
dividual and universal, be considered as an instrument for 
die production of power, thU end of his creation can be 
accomplished most successfiilly by obedience to the relation 
here suggested ; tiiat is, on the principle, that the authority 
of conscience is supreme.* This is conclusively shown in 
Butler's Anahgy, Part i. Chapter 3. And thus, let any 
reasonable end be suggested, for which it may be supposed 
that man has been created ; and it will be found, that this 
end can be best attained, by the subjection of every other 
impulse to that, of conscience ; nay, Uiat it can he attained 
in no other way. And hence, the argument seems con- 
clusive, that this is the relation intended by his Creator to 
!« established between his faculties. 



m Umperalam, ai quoqu? provehunt 
Inmajusi idem odere vires 
OmuR Qelas aaimo moveutes. 

HoR. m. 3, Car. 4. 
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If tfio preceding views be correct, it will follow : 

1. If God has given man an impulse for virtue, it U as 
true, that he has designed him for virtue, as for any thing 
else ; as, for instance, for seeing or for hearing. 

3. IT this impulse be the most authoritative in his nature, 
it is equally manifest, that man is made for virtue raort 
than for any thing else. 

3. And hence, he who is vicious, not only acts contrani 
to his Tiature, but contrary to the highest impulse of f -t 
itature ; that is, he acts as much in opposition to his natii' 
as it is possible for us to conceive. 



SECTION IV. 

THE I^W BY WHICH CONSCIENCE IS GOVERNED. 

Conscience follows tbe general law, by which the im- 
provement of all our other faculties is regulated. /( U 
strengthened by vse, it is impaired by disuse. 

Here it is necessary to remark, that, by use, we mean 
the use of the faculty itself, and not of some other faculty. 
This is so plain a case, that it seems wonderful ihal there 
should .have been any mistake concerning it. Every one' 
knows, that the arms are not strengthened by using the 
legs, nor the eyes by using the ears, nor the taste by using 
tlie understanding. So, the conscience can be strength- 
ened, not by using die memory, or the taste, or the under- 
standing; but by using the conscience, and by using it 
precisely acco^jtg to the laws, and under the conditions, 
designed by. oirf^Creator. The conscience is not improved 
by the reading of moral essays, nor by committing to 
memory moraj precepts, nor by imagining moi-al vicissi- 
tudes ; but by hearkening to its monitions, and obeying its 
iiiipulses. 

If we reflect upon the nature of the monition of con- 
science, we shall find tliat its office is of a threefold 
character. 
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1. Ii enables us to discover tlie moral quality of actions. 

2. It impels us to do right, and to avoid doing wrong. 

3. It is a source of pleasure, when we have done right, 
and of pain, when we have done wrong. 

Let us illustrate the manner in which it may be im- 
proved, and injured, in each of these respects. 

I. Of the improvement of the discriminating power of 
conscience. 

1. The discriminating power of conscience is improved 
hy reflecting upon the moral character of our actions, both 
before and after we have perfonned them. If, before we 
resolve u(ion a course of conduct, or before we suffer our- 
selves to be committed to it, we deliberately ask, Is this 
right ? Am I now actuated by appetite, by self-love, or by 
conscience? we shall seldom mistake the path of duty. 
After an action has been perfonned, if we deliberately and 
impassionately examine it, we may without, difficulty de- 
cide whether it was right or wrong. Now, with every 
such effort as this, the discriminating power of conscience 
is strengthened. We discern moral differences more dis- 
tinctly ; and we distinguish between actions, that before 
seemed blended and similar. 

2. The discriminating power of conscience is improved, 
by meditating upon characters of pre-eminent excellence, 
and specially upon the character of God our Creator, and 
Christ our Redeemer, the Fountain of all moi'al excellence. 
As we cultivate taste, or our susceptibility to beauty, by 
meditating "Bfpon the most finished specimens of art, or the 
most lovely scenery in nature, so conscience, or our moral 
susceptibility, is improved, by meditating upon any thing 
eminent for moral goodness. It is hence, that example 
produces so powerful a moral effect ; and hence, that one 
single act of heroic virtue, as tiiat of Howard, or of illus- 
trious selHenial, gives a new impulse to the moral char- 
acter of an age. Men cannot reflect upon such actions, 
without the production of a change in their moral suscep- 
tibility. Hence, the effect of the Scripture representations 
of the character of God, and of die moral glory of the 

• heavenly state. The Apostle Paul refers to this principle, 
when he says, " We all, with open face, beholding, as in a 
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glass, the gl«ry of the Lord, are changed into he same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spait of the 
Lord." 

On the contrary, the discriminating power of conscience 
may be injured, 

1. By neglecting to reflect upon the moral character of 
our actions, both before and after we have performed them. 
As taste is rendered obtuse by neglect, so that we fail to dis- 
tinguish between elegance and vulgarity, and between beauty 
iind defonnity ; so, if we yield to the impulses of passion, and 
turn a deaf ear to the monitions of conscience, the dividing 
line between right and wrong seems gradually ^> become 
obliterated. We pass from tlie confines of the one into 
those of the other, with less and less sensation, and at last 
neglect the distinction altogether. 

Horace remarks this fact : 

Fas atque nefaa. exiguo fine, libidinum 
Discernunt avidi. 

This is one of the most, common causes of the grievous 
moral imperfection which we every where behold. Men 
act without m>Tal reflection. They will ask, respecting an 
a.ction, every question before that most important one, Is it 
nghi i and, in the great majority of cases, act without 
putting to themselves this question at all. "The os 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider." If any 
man doubt whether this be tnie, let him ask himself. How 
large is the poition of the actions which I perform, upon 
which 1 deliberately decide wnetter they be right or wrong ? 
And on how large a portion of my actions do I form such 
a decision, after tiiey have been performed ? For the 
want of this reflection, the most pernicious habits are dmly 
formed or strengthened ; and, when to l!ie power of habit 
is added the seductive influence of passion, it is not won- 
derful that the virtue of man should be the victim. 

2. The discriminating power of conscience is impaired 
by frequent meditation upon vicious character and action. 
Uy frequentiy contemplating vice, our passions become 
FKciitM, and our moral disgust dimL.'shes. Thus, also, by 
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becoming familiar with wicked men, we lea n to associate 
whatever tliey may possess of intellect"' d or social interest, 
with their moral character; and hence our ahorrence ol 
vice is lessened. Thus, men who axe accustomed U. view, 
habitually, any vicious custom, cease to have their .noral 
feelings excited by beholding it. All this is manifest, fiwm 
the facts made known in the progress of every moral refor- 
madon. Of so delicate a texture has God made our moral 
nature, and so easily is it either improved or impaired. 
Pope says, truly. 

Vice is a monster of bo frightful mien, 
As, to be dreaded, needs but to be seen ; 
But, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firsteuduie, then pity, then embrace. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that this fact will enable 
us to estimate the value of much of our reading, and of 
much of our society. Whatever fills the memory with 
scenes of vice, or stimulates the imagination to conceptions 
of impurity, vulgarity, profanity, or thoughtlessness, must, 
by the whole of litis effect, render us vicious. As a man 
of literary sensibility will avoid a badly written book, for 
fear of injuring his taste, by how much more should we 
dread the communion with any thing wrong, lest it should 
contaminate our imagination, and thus injure our moral 
. sense ! 

II, The impulsive power of conscience is improved by 
use, and weakened by disuse. 

To illustrate this law, v^ need only refer to the elements 
of man's active nature. We are endowed with appetites, 
passions, and self-love, in all their various forms ; and any 
one of them, or all of them, may, at times, be found impel- 
ling us towards actions in opposition to tJie impulsion of 
conscience , and, of course, one or the other impulse must 
be resisted. Now, as the law of our faculties is universal, 
il.at they are strengthened by use, and weakened by disuse. 
It is manifest, that, whe;n we obey the impulse of conicience, 
and resist the impulse of pa.ssion, the power of cor science is 
strengthened ; and, on the contrary, when we obey tiie 
•npulse if passion, and resist that of conscience, the power 
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of passion 1j strengthened. And, yet more, as e.ther fif 
these is strengthened, its antagonist impulse is weakened. 
Thus, every time a man does right, he gains a victory over 
bis lower propensities, acquires self-con tral, and becomes 
more emphatically a freemar Everj time a man does_^ 
wrong, that is, yields to his lijwer propensities, he loses self-'"^ 
control, he gives to his passions power over him, he weakens 
the practical su]iremacy of conscience, and becomes more 
[leriectly a slave. The design of the Christian reti^on, in 
tliis respect, is to bring us under the dominion of conscience, 
enlightened by revelation, and to deliver us from the slavery 
of evil propensity. Thus, our Lord declares, " K the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free mdeed." And, on 
the contrary, " Whosoever comniiiteth sin, is the servant 
(tlie slave) of sin," 

Again. It is to be remarked, that there exists a recipro- 
cal connection between the use of the discriminating and of 
the impulsive power of conscience. The more a man 
reflects upon moral distinctions, the greater will be the 
practical mfiuence which he will find them to exert over 
liim. Asd it is still more decidedly true, that, the more 
implicitly we obey the impulsions of conscience, the more 
acute will be its power of discrimination, and the more 
prompt and definite its decisions, Tliis connection between 
tlieoretical knowledge and practical application, is frequently 
illustrated in the other faculties. He who delineates objects 
of loveliness, finds the discriminating power of taste to 
improve. And thus, also, this effect, in morals, is frequent- 
ly alluded to in the Scriptures. 

Our Savior declares, " If any man will do his will, he 
snail Jcnow of the doctrine." 

Tiius, also, " Unto him"that hatli, shall be ^ven, and ho 
shall have abundance ; but from him that hath not (thai 
is, does not improve what he has), shall be taken away 
even that which he hath." 

Thus, aiso, the Apostle Paul ; " I beseech you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present youi 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God., 
which is your rational service ; and be ye not conformed to 
diis world, but be ye transformed unto tiie renewing of your 
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riiind, that (so that, to the end that) ye may know what . 
iliat good, and acceptable, and perfect will of the Lord." 

III. The sensibility of conscience, as a source o/"j»fc(is- 
ure or of pain, is strengthened by use, and weakened by 
disuse, . 

The more frequently a man does right, the stronger is 
his impulse to do right, and the greater is the pleasure that 
results from the doing of it. A liberal man derives a pleasure 
from the practice of charity, of which thu covetous man 
can form no conception. A beneficent man is made 
happy by acts of self-denial and phiiantliropy, while a 
selfish man perfonns an act of goodness by painful and 
Jtrenuous effort, and merely to escape the reproaches of 
£onscience. By the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
affections, a man becomes more and more capacious of vir- 
tue, capable of higher and more disinterested and more 
seif-denying acts of mercy, until he becomes an enthusiast 
m goodness, loving to do good better than any thing else. 
And, in the same manner, the more our afieclions to God 
are exercised, the more constant and profound is the 
happiness which they create, and the more absolutely is 
every other wish absorbed by the single desire to do the 
will of God. Illustrations of these remarks may be found 
m the lives of the Apostle Paul, John Howard, and other 
philanthropists. Thus, it is said of our Savior, " He 
went about doing good." And he says of himself, " My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish 
his work." 

And it deserves to be remarked, that, in our presen 
state, opportunities for mora! improvement and moral pleas- 
ure are incessantly occurring. Under the present conditions 
of our bemg, there are every wlfBre, and at all times, sick 
to be relieved, mourners to be comforted, ignorant to be 
tauffht, vicious to be reclaimed, and men, by nature enemies 
to God, to be won back to reconciliation to Him, The 
season for moral lalmr depends not, like that for physical 
labor, upon vicissitudes beyond our control:, it depends 
solely upon our own will. This I suppose to be the gener- 
al principle involved in our Savior's remark to his Apos;!es : 
" Say ye not, There are fotr monlhi, and then, cometh the 
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harvest ? Lift up your eyes, and look upon tl.e fields, for tliej 
are t. kite already to the harvest." That is, the fields are 
alwa)-s waiting for the lahorer in the moral harvest. 

_ And, on the contrary, the man who habitually violateii 
his .conscience, not only is more feebly impelled to do right, 
but he becomes less sensible to the pain of doing wrong. 
A child feels poignant remorse after llie first act of pilfer- 
ing. Let the habit of dishonesty be foniied, and he will be- 
come so hackneyed in sin, that he will perpetrate robbery 
with no other feeling than that of mere fear of detection. 
The_ first oath almost palsies the tongue of the stripling. It 
requires but a few months, however, to transform him into 
the bold and thoughtless blasphemer. The murderer, after 
the death of his first victim, is agitated widi all the horrors 
of guilt. He may, however, pursue his trade of biood, 
until he have no more feeling for man, tlian the butcher for 
the anima. which he slaughters. Burk, who was in the 
habit of murdering men, for the purpose of selhng their 
bodies to the surgeons for dissection, confessed this of him- 
self. Nor is this true of individuals alone. Whole com- 
munities may become so accustomed to deeds of violence, 
as not merely to lose all the milder sympathies of their 
nature, but also to take pleasure in exhibiuons of the most 
revolting ferocity. Such was the case in Rome at the 
penod of the gladiatorial contests ; and such was the fact in 
Paris at the tune of the French revolution. 

This also serves to illustrate a irequently repeated aph- 
orism, Qwem Deas mil perdere, prius dementat. As a man 
becomes more wicked, he becomes bolder in crime. Un- 
checked by conscience, he ventures upon more and more 
atrocious villany, and he does it witii less and less precau- 
tion. As, in the earliest stages of guilt, he is betrayed by 
timidity, in the later stages of it, he is exposed by his reck 
lessness. He is thus discovered by the very effect whicli 
his conduct is producing upon his own mind. Thus 
oppressors and despots seem to rush upon their own ruin, 
»s tliough bereft of reason. Such limits has our Creator, 
by the conditiona jf our being, set to the range of human 
atrocity. 

Thus we see, that, oy every step in our progress in 
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TOtue the succeeding step becomes less diiRcuit. In pro- 
jXii'tio.i as we deny our passions, they become less imper- 
ative. The ofteiier we conquer tliem, die less is ilie moral 
effort necessarj' to secure the victory, and the less fref^uenily 
and the less powerfully do they assml us. By every act 
of successfiil resistance, we diminish the tremendous power 
of habit over us, and thus become more perfectly under 
the government of our own will. Thus, with every act of 
obedience to conscience, our character is fixed upon a more 
immovable foundation. 

And, on the contrary, by every act of vicious indulgence, 
we give our passions more uncontrolled power over us, 
and diminish the power of reason and of conscience. 
Thus, by every act of sin, we not only incur new guilt, 
but we strengthen the bias towards sin, during the whole 
of our subsequent being. Hence every vicious act renders 
our return to virtue more difficult and more hopeless. The 
tendency of such a course is, to give to habit the power 
which ought to be exerted by our will. And, hence, it 
is not improbable, that the conditions of our being may be 
such, as to allow of our arriving at such a state, that 
reformation may be actually impossible. That the Holy 
Scriptures allude to such a condition during the present 
life, is evident. Such, also, is probably the iiecessary con- 
dition of the wicked in another world. 

In stating the change thus produced upon our moral 
nature, it deserves to be remarked, that this loss of sensi- 
bility is, probably, only temporary. There is reason to 
believe, that no impressions made upon the human sold, 
during its present probationary state, are ever permanently 
erased. Causes operating merely upon man's physical 
nature, firequently revive whole trains of thought, and even 
the knowledge of languages, which had been totally forgot 
ten during the greater portion of a long life. This seems 
to show, that tiie liability to lose impressions, once made 
upon us, depends upon some condition arising from our 
material nature only, and that this liability will cease as 
soon as our present mode of existence terminates. Tba, 
is to saj", if the power of retaining knowledge is always 
he same, but if our coradouaness of kTwwledge is veiled 
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t)y o ;r naterial organs, when these have been Kd aside, 
our entire consciousness will return. Now, indications of 
ihe same nature are to be found in abundance, with respect 
to conscience. Wicked men, after having spent a life ji 
prosperous guilt, and without being in trouble like other 
men, are frequendy, without any assignable cause, tor- 
mented with all the agonies of remorse ; so that the mere 
consciousness of guilt has become absolutely intolerable, 
and they have perished by derangement, or by suicide. 
The horrors of a licenbous sinner's death bed, present a 
strildng illustration of the same solemn (act. A scene of 
ihis sort has been, no less vividly than atjcurately, described 
by Dr. Young, in die death of Aitamont. All these things 
should be marked by us as solemn warnings. They show 
us of what the constitution, under which we exist, is capa- 
ble ; and it is in forms tike these, that tlie " coming events" 
of eternity " cast their shadows before." 

In BQch indexes. 



SECTION V. 



Severa- plain rules of conduct are suggested by the 
above remarks, which may more properly be introduced 
here, than in any other place. 

I. Before you resolve wjwm an action, or a course of 
action, 

I. Cii'tivate the habit of deciding upon its moral char- 
acter. Let the first question always be, Is this action right r 
For this purpose, God gave you this faculty. If you do 
not use i~, you are false to yourself, and inexcusable before 
God. We despise a man who never uses his reason, and 
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scorn him as a fool. Is he not much more to be despised, 
who neglects to use a faculty of so much higher autlioiity 
tnan reason? And let the question, Is this right? be 
asked _^rsi, 'tefore imagination has set before us tlie seduc- 
tions of pleasure, or any step has been taken, which should 
pledge our consistency of character. If we ask tiiis 
question Jirst, it can generally be decided with ease. If 
we wait until the mind is agitated and harassed by con- 
tending emotions, it will not be easy to decide correctly. 

2. Remember diat your conscience has become imper- 
fect, from your frequent abuse of it. Hence, in many 
cases, its discrimination will be indistinct. Instead of decid- 
ing, it will, frequently, only dovbt. That do»At should be, 
generally, as imperative as a decision. When you, there- 
fore, doubt, respecting the virtue of an action, do not per 
form it, unless you as much doubt whellier you are at 
liberty to refrain from it. Thus, says President Edwards, 
In one of his resolutions : " Resolved, never to do any 
thing, of which I so much qoesdon the lawfulness, as that 
I intend, at the same time, to consider and examme after- 
wards, whether it be lawful or not ; except I as much ques- 
tion the lawfulness of the omission," 

3. Cultivate, on all occasions, in private or in public, in 
small or great, m action or in thought, the habit of obeying 
the monitions of conscience ; all other things to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Its slightest touches, instant pause ; 

Debar a' side preleni^s ■ 
And, resolutel ke 

Uncajjng co se 

B 

Tlie supremacy of cons npo po ) h bti- 

T;ation to act dms. Y n n nh 1 rse 

of your whole life, an in 11 or h ng 

obeyed it ; and you cannot remember a smgle mstance in 
which you do not regret having disobeyed it. * There can 
nothing happen to you so bad as to have done wrong < 
there can nothing be gained so valuable as to have done 
ight. And remember, that it is only by cultivating the 
oractical supremacy of conscience over every otlier impulse] 
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tl-at you can atUin to thai bold, simple, manly, elevated 
character, which is essential to true greatness. 

This has been fi'equently taught us, even by the heathen 
poets: 

Virtus, repulsiB neeoja sordids, 

Iiitamiiiatis fuliret honoribua : 

M»^ ..™;. ,.?. -.^ 



Vjrlua, recludena ii 
Ccelum, negata lentat iter via; 
Cffitusque Tulgarea et udaiu 
Speriiit humum fugiente penna. 

HoR. Lib. 3, Car. % 

A greater than a heathen has said, " If t.iine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light ; " and has enforced 
the precept by the momentous question, " What shah it 
profit a man, though he should gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? " ^ 

II. After an action has been performed, 

1. Cultivate the habit of reflecting upon your actions, 
and upon the intention with which diey have been per- 
formed, and of thus deciding upon their moral character. 
This is called sslf-fixaminaUon. It is one of the most 
mportant duties in tiie hfe of a moral, and specially of a 
probationary existence. 

'Tia greatly wise, lo talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what repoft they bore to Heaven, 
And liow they might have borne more welcome news. 

a Perform this duty deliberately. It is not the business 
of hurry or of negligence. Devote time exclusively to it. 
Go alone. Retire within yourself, and weigh your actions 
coolly and car^ifuUy, forgetting all other things, in the con- 
viction that yoj are a moral and an accountable being. 

b. Do it impartially. Remember that you are liable 
to be misled by the seductions of passion, and the aliure- 
ments of self-interest. Put yourself in the place of those 
around you, and put others in your ow-> place, and remark 
how you would tinrn consider your actions. Pay great 
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attenlion to (it opinio s of }our enemies there is generally 
foui dation, or it .east the appedrance of it, in wiiat ihey 
saj ol you Bu , abo^e ill, take the true and perfect 
standard of mora, character, exhibited in the precepts of 
tlie gospel, and exemplified m the hfe of Jesus Christ ; and 
thu*! examme jour conduct by the light that emanates from 
th" holiness of heat en 

2 Suppose you have eximined jourself, and arripeO 
at a decision lespeclint; the moral character of j our actions. 

1 If \ou are conscious oi hating done nght, be thank 
till to tliat God who has mercifully enabled you to do so. 
ObaeiTe the peace and serenity which fills your bosom, 
and remark how greatly it overbalances the self-denials 
wliich it has cost. Be humbly thankful that you have 
made some progress in virtue. 

2. If the character of your actions have been mixed, 
that is, if they have proceeded from motives partly good 
and partSy bad, labor to obtain a clear view of each, and 
of the circumstances which led you to confound them. 
Avoid the sources of this confusion ; and, when you per 
form the same actions again, be specially on your guard 
against the influence of any moUve of which you now 
disapprove. 

3. If conscience convicts you of having acted wrongly, 

1. Reflect upon the wrong, survey the obligations which 
you have violated, until you are sensible of your guilt. 

2. Be willing to suffer the pains of conscience. They 
are the rebukes of a friend, and are designed to withhold 
you from the commission of wrong in fiiture. Neitlier turn 
a neglectful ear to its monitions, nor drown its voice amid 
Ihe bustle of busmess, or the gayety of pleasure. 

3. Do not let the subject pass away from your thoughts 
antil you have come to a settled resolution, a resolution 
fomukd on ritoral disa-pprohation of the action, never to do 
>o any mpre. 

4. If restitution be in your power, make it, without 
hesitation, and do it immediately. The ieast that a man 
ought to be sa,isfied with, who has done wrong, is to repaii 
(he wrong as soon a.* it is possible. 

5. As every actof wrong is a sin againn God, seek, in hum 
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Die penitence, his pardon, through the mer'ts and inteices- 
sion of his Son, Jesus Christ, 

6. Remark the actions, or the courses of tliiiiking, which 
were the occasions of leading you to do wrong. Be 
specially careful to avoid them in iiiture. To this effect, 

•says President Edwards, " Resolved, that when I do any 
conspicuously evi! action, to trace it back, till I come to 
the original cause ; and tlien both carefiilly endeavor to do 
so no more, and to fight and pray, with all my might, 
against the original of it." 

7. Do all this, in humble dependence upon that mercifiii 
and every where present Being, who is always ready to 
grant us aO assistance necessary to keep his commandments j 
and who will never leave us, nor forsake us, if we put our 
trust in him. 

It seems, then, from what has been remarked, that we 
are all endowed with conscience, or a faculty for discemmg 
a moral quality in human actions, impelling us towards 
right, and dissuading us from wrong ; and that the dictates 
of thK faculty are felt and known to be of supreme au- 
thority. 

The .possession of this faculty renders us accountable 
creatures. Without it, we should not be specially distin- 
guished from the brutes. With it, we are brought into 
moral relations witii God, and all the moral intelligences in 
the univeise. 

It is an ever-present faculty. It always admonbhes us, 
if we will listen to its voice, and frequently does so, even 
when we wish to silence its warnings. Hence, we may 
always know our duty, if we will but inquire for it. We 
can, therefore, never have any excuse for doing wrong, 
since no man need do wrong, unless he chooses ; and no 
man will do it ignorantly, unless from criminal neglect ol 
the faculty which God has given him. ' 

How solemn is the thought, that we are endowed with 
such a faculty, and that we can never be disunited from it ! 
-t goes with us through all the scenes of life, in company 
and alone, admonishing, warning, reproving, and recording; 
and, as % source of happiness or of misery, it must abido 
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with us for ever. WdJ doth ii become man, then, to rev- 
erence himself. 

And thus we see, that, from his moral constitution, were 
there no other means of knowledge of duly, man is an 
accountable creature. Man is under obligation to obey the 
will of God, in what mattner soever sigmjied. That it is>- 
signified in tliis manner, I think there cannot be a question ; 
and for tiiis knowledge he is justly held responsible. Thus, 
the Apostle Paul declares, tliat " the Gentiles, who have 
not the law, are a law unto themselves, which show the 
work of the l..w, vmtten on their hearts, their consciences 
being continually excusing or accusing one anotlier." How 
much greater must be the responsibility of those to whom 
God has given the additional light of natural and revealed 
religion 1 
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THE NATURE OF V RTLTE. 



OP VIRfUE N GE ER L. 

It has been already re n ked tla we find oureelves so 
constituted, as to stand in arous rela o s to all the beings 
around us, especially to ou fellow m n, and to Gm. 
There may he, and there probably are, other beings, to 
whom, by our creation, we are related; but we, as yet, 
have no information on the subject; and we must wait 
until we enter upon another state, before the fact, and the 
manner of liie fact, be revealed. 

In consequence of these relations, and either by the 
appointment of God, or from the necessity of the case, — if, 
mdeed, these terms mean any tiling different finm each 
other, — there arise moral obligations to exercise certain affec- 
tions towards other beings, and to act towards them in a 
manner correspondmg to those affections. Thus, we are 
taught in the Scriptures, that the relation in which we 
stand to Deity, involves the obligation to universal and un- 
limited obedience and love ; and that tiie relation in which 
we stand to each other, involves the obligation to love, 
limited and restricted ; and, of course, to a mode oi conduct, 
in all respects, correspondent to these affectior s. 

An action is right, when it corresponds to these obliga- 
tions, or, which is the same tiling, is the carrying into effect 
of these affections. It is wrong, when it is in violation of 
these obligations, or is the carrying into effect of iny other 
affections. 

By means of our intellect, we become ronscious of tlie 
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relaiicns in which we stand to the beings with wnoin v-t 
are connected. Thus, by the exenion of our intellectual 
faculties, we bticome acquainted with the existence and 
attributes of God, his power, his wisdom, his goodness, 
and it is by these same Jaculbes, tnat we understand and 
verify those declarations of the Scriptures, which give us 
additional knowledge of his attributes ; and by which we 
arrive at a knowledge of the conditions of our being, as 
creatures, and also of the various relations in which we 
stand to each other. 

Conscience, as has been remarked, is that fiiculty by 
which we become conscious of the obligations arising from 
these relations ; by which we perceive the quality ol' right 
in those actioqs wiiich correspond to these obligations, and 
of wrong m those actions which violate them ; and by 
which we are impelled towards the one, and repelled fiwm 
the other. It is, manifestly, tiie design of this faculty to 
suggest to us this feeling of obligation, as soon as the rela- 
tions on which it is founded, are undeistood ; and thus to 
excite in us the corresponding affections. 
. Now, in a perfecUy constituted mora] and intellectual 
being, it b evident, tliat there would be a perfect adjust- 
ment between these external qualities and the internal 
faculties. A perfect eye is an eye that, under the proper 
conditions, would discern every variety and shade of color, 
in every object which it was adapted to perceive. The 
same remark would apply to our hearing, or to any other 
sense. So, a perfectly constituted intellect would, under 
the proper conditions, discern the reiaUons in which the 
being stood to other beings ; and a perfectly constituted 
consdetwe would, at the same time, become conscious of all 
the obligations which arose from such relations, and would 
impel us to the corresponding courses of conduct. Thai 
is, there would exist a perfect adaptation between thi^ 
external qualities which were addressed to these faculties, 
and the faculties themselves, to which these lualities were 



Hence, in a being thus perfectly constituted, it is mini 
fest, that virtue, the doing of riglit, or obedience to con 
science, would mean tlie same tiling. 
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Wlien, however, we speak of ihe perfection of a monn 
organization, we speak of tlie perfection of adjiistment Ite- 
tween the facuhy of conscience, and die relations and obli- 
gations under which the particular being is created. Hence, 
tiiis very perfection admits of various gradations aiid modi- 
fications. For example : 

1. The relations of the same being change, during the 
progress of its existence, from infancy, tiirough childhood 
and manhood, until old age. This change of relations 
involves a change of obligations ; and the perfection of its 
moral organization would consist in the perfect a^ustment 
of its moral faculty to its moral relattom, throughout the 
whole course of its history. Now, the tendency of this 
change is, manifestiy, from less to greater ; that is, fi-om 
less imperative to more imperative, and from less numerous 
to more numerous obligations. That is, the tendency of 
the present system is to render beings more and more capa- 
cious of virtue and of vice, as . far as we are permitted to 
have any knowledge of them. 

2. As it is manifestly impossible for us to conceive either 
how numerous, or how important, may be our relations to 
other creatures, in another state, or how much more intimate 
may be the relations in which we shall stand to our Crea- 
tor ; and, as there can be no limit conceived to our power 
of comprehending these relations, nor to our power of be- 
comino; conscious of ihe obli^tions which they involve ; 
so, it IS manifest, that no limit can be conceived to the 
progress of man's capacity for virtue. It evidently contains 
within itself elements adapted to infinite improvement, m 
any state in which we may exist. 

3. And the same may be said of vice. As our obliga ■ 
tions must, from what we already know, continue to in- 
crease, and our power for recognizing them must also 
continue to increase ; if we perpetually violate them, we 
become more and more capable of wrong ; and thus, also, 
become more and more intensely vicious. And thus, the 
very elements of a moral constitution, seem to invohe the 
necessity of illimitable progress, either m virtue or in vice, 
so long as we exist. 

4. And as, on tlie one hand, we can have no conception 
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of thii amount of attainment, both in virtue and vice, of 
which man is capable, so, on the other hand, we can have 
no conception of the delicacy of tiiat mora! tinge by which 
his character is first designated. We detect moral character 
at a very early age ; but tliis by no means proves, that it 
aid not exist kmg before we detected it. Hence, as it may 
thus_ have existed before we were able to detect it, it is 
manifest that we liave no elements oy which to determine 
the time of its commencement. That is to say, m general, 
we_ are capable of observing moral qualities witlim certain 
lunits, as from childhood to old age ; but diis is no manner 
of indication that these qualities may not exist in the being 
both before, and afterwards, in degrees greatly below and 
infinitely above any thing which we are capable of ob- 
serving. 



Let us now consider this subject in relation to a being 
whose moral constitution has become disordered. 
Now, this disorder might be of two kinds : 

1. He might not perceive all the relations in which he 
stood, and which gave rise to moral obligations, and, of 
course, would be unconscious of the corresponding onliga 
Uons. 

2. He might perceive the relation, but his conscience 
might be so disordered, as not to feel all the obhgation 
which corresponded to it. 

What shall we say concerning the actions of such a 
being ? 

1. The relations under which he is constituted are the 
same, and the obligations arising out of tliese relations are 
the same, as tliough his moral constitution had not becixne 
disordered. 

2. His actions would all be comprehended under two 
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!. Those which came, if I may so express it, withm 
the limit of his conscience ; that is, those in wliich his 
conscience did correctly intimate to him his obligation ; and, 

2. Those in which it did not so intimate it. 

Now, of the first class of actions, it is manifest that, where 
conscience did correctly intimate to him his obligations, the 
aoing of right, and obedience to conscience, would, as in 
the last section, be equivalent terms. 

But, what shall we say of those without this limit ; that 
is, of those which he, from the conditions of his being, is 
under obligation to perform ; but of which, from the de- 
rangement of his moral nature, he does not perceive the 
obligation ? 

1. Suppose him to perform these very actions, there 
could be in them no virtue ; for, the man perceiving jp them 
no moi'al pality, and having towards them no mora] im- 
pulsion, moral obligation could be no motive for perfomiing 
them. He might act &om passion, or from self-love ; but, 
under such circumstances, as there is no moral motive, 
there could be no praiseworthiness. Thus, for a judge to do 
justice to a poor widow, is manifestly right ; but, a man 
may do this without any moral desert ; for, hear what the 
unjust judge saith: "Inough I fear not God, nor regard 
man, yet, because this wi&w troubkth me, I will avenge 
her, lest, by her continual coming, she weary me." 

It does not, however, follow, that the performing of an 
action, in this manner, is innocent. The relation in which 
a being stands tn other beings, involves the obligation to 
certain feehngs, as well as to the acts correspondent (o those 
feelings. If tfie act be performed, and die feeling be 
wanting, the obligation is not fiilfilled, and the man may be 
guilty. How far he is guilty will be seen below, 

2. But, secondly, suppose him not to perform those ac 
tions, which are, as we have said, wilhout the iimit of his 
conscience. In how far is the omission of these actions, oi' 
the doing of the contrary, innocent ? That is lo say, is dip 
impulse of conscience, in an imperfectly constituted mom 
oeing, the limit of moral obligation ? 

This will, I suppose, depend upon thi following con?id- 
erations : 
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1. Hh knowledge of tlie relations in which he stands. 

If he know not die relations in which he stands toothers, 
and h.avc not the meam of knoming them, he is guiltless. 
If he know them, or have the means of knovmg them, and 
have not improved these means, he is guilty. TTiis is, I 
think, the principle asserted by the Aposlle Paul, in liis 
Epistle to the Romans. He asserts, that the headien are 
guilty in smning against God, because His attributes may 
be known by the %ht of nahire. He also asserts that 
there will be a difference between the condemnation of the 
Jews and diat of the heathen, on the ground diat the Jews 
were informed of many points of nnoral obligation, which 
the headien could not have ascertained, without a revela- 
tion : " Those that sin without law, shall perish without law ; 
and those diat have sinned in the law, shall be judged 
by the law." 

2. His guilt will depend, secondly, on the cause of this 
imperfection of his conscience. 

Were this imperfection of conscience not the result of his 
own act, he would be guildess. But, in just so far as it is 
the result of his ovm conduct, he is responsible. And, 
inasmuch as imperfection of conscience, or diminution of 
moral capacity, can result from nodiing but voluntary trans- 
gression ; I suppose that he must be answerable for the 
whole amount of that imperfecti n W h lreadyseen> 
that conscience may be improv d b) d injured by 

disuse, or by abuse. Now, as an 1 d to all Ihe 

benefits which accrue from the f 1 Hil i lent of hi 

conscience, so he is responsible f all 1 j ry that results 
from the abuse of it. 

That diis is the fact, is, I tl k vid f im obvious 
considerations : 

1. It is well known, that the repetition of wickedness 
prwiuces great stupidity of conscience, or, as it is fi^quently 
termed, hardness of heart. But no one ever considers this 
stupidity as in any manner an excuse. It is, on the con- 
trary, always held to be an aggravation of crime. Thus, 
we term aman, who has become so accustomed to crimCj 
dial he will corami*- murder without feeling and without 
Tigret, a remorseless murderer, a coldblooded assassin ; and 
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ever)' one knows that, by these epithets, we mean to de?- 
ignate a special and additional element of guiltiness. This 
1 take to be the universal sentiment of man. 

2. Tlie assertion of ihe contrary would lead to results 
manifestly erroneous. 

Suppose two men, of precisely the same noraJ attain- 
ments, to-day, lo commence, at the same time, two courses 
of conduct, diametrically opposed lo each other. The first, 
by the scrupulous doing of right, cultivates, to the utmost, 
his moral nature, and increases, with every day, his capa- 
city for virtue. The sphere of his benevolent affections en- 
larges, and die play of his moral feelings oecomes more 
and more intense, until be is filled with tiie most ardent 
desire to promote the welfere of every fellow-creature, and 
to do the will of God widi his whole heart. The other, by 
a continued course of crime, gradually destroys the sus- 
ceptibility of his conscience, and lessens his capacity for 
virtue, until his soul is filled with hatred to God, and no 
other feeling of obligation remains, except that of fidelit} to 
his copajtners in guilt. 

Now, at the expiration of this period, if both of tiiese me.i 
should act according to what each felt to be the dictate of 
conscience, tiiey would act very differently. But, if a man 
can be under obligation to do, and to leave undone, nothing 
but what his conscience, at a particular moment, indicates, 
I do not se^ but that these men would be, in the actions of 
that moment, equally innocent. The only difference be- 
tween them, so far as the actions of a particular moment 
were concerned, woild be the difference between a virtuous 
m;m and a idrtuous child. 

From these facts, we are easily led to the distinction be- 
tween right and virjng, and innocence and guilt. Hight 
,md wro7ig depend upon the relations under which beings 
are created ; and, hence, the obligations resulting from tliese 
relations are, in their nature, fixed and unchangeable, 
Guih and innocertce depend upon the knowledge of these 
relations, and of the obligations arising from them, Aa 
these are manifestly susceptible of variation, while right 
and wrong are invariable, tlie two notions may manifesUj 
not always oonespond to each other. 
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Thus, fiir example, an acttjii may be wrong ; but, if ihe 
actor have no means ol" knowing it to be wrong, he is lield 
morally guiltless, in the doing of it. Or, again, a man may 
liave a consciousness of obligation, and a sincere desire to 
act in conformity to it; and may, from ignorance of the 
way mwhich that obligation is to be d;«i>liap™H ..<.^r-„™ 
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an act in its nature wrong ; yet, if he have acted according 
'o the best of kis possible hiowledge, he may not only be 
lield guiltless, but even virtuous. And, on t!ie contrary, ii 
r 1^^., '"^^^ '^ actually right, but without a desire to 
lulhi the obligation of which he is conscious, he is held to 
t f"''*^ ' ^°^ ^^ ^^^ "°^ manifested a desire to act in 
obedience to the obligations under which he knew himself 
to be created. Illustrations of these remarks may be easily 
drawn from the ordbary affairs of life, or from tlie Scriptures 
And, hence, we also arrive at another principle, of impor- 
tance in our mora] judgments, namely, that our own con- 
sciousness of innocence, or our not being conscious of guilt, 
is by no means a sufficient proof of our innocence. A man 
may never have reflected on the relations in which he 
stands to other men, or to God; and, hence, may be con- 
scious of no feeling of obligation toward either, in any or in 
particular respects. This may be the fact ; but his inno- 
cence would not be established, unless he can also show 
that he has faithfully and impartially used all the powers 
which God has given him, to obtab a knowledge of these 
relations. Or, again, he may understand the relation, and 
have nocorresponding sensibility. This may be tlie fact ; 
but his innocency would not be established, unless he can 
also show that he has always faithfully and honestly obeyed 
his conscience, so that his mora! msensibiJity is, in no man- 
ner, attributable to his own acts. Until these thbgs can 
be shown, the want of consciousness of guilt will be no 
broof of bnocence. To tliis principle, if I mistake not, tlie 
Apostle Paul alludes, b 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4: "But with me, it 



J Apostle I'aul alludes, in 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4 : " But with me i 

[/' . J^^ ^^T ^""^l t'™g to be judged of you, or of man's hL 

[/; inent: yea, I judge not my ownself, for I know nothir- 

; ol my ownself (or, rather, I am conscious of nothing wror 

in myself; that is, of no unfaitli fulness in office)- yet a 

..\ J ■mt hereby jvstified: but he tliat judgethme ii the I^iu 
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And, ihus, a man may do great wrong, and be deeply 
guiity, in respect to a whoie class of obiigations, witbout 
being, in any painful degree, sensible of it. Such I tlrink 
to be the moral stale in which men, in general, are, in 
respect to their obligations to God. Thus, saith our Savior 
to the Jews : " 1 know you, that ye have not the love of 
God in you ; " while they were supposing themselves to 
be the special favoiites of Heaven. 

From these remarks, we may also learn the relation in 
which beings, created as we are, stand to moral iaw. 

Man is created with moral and intellectual powers, capa- 
ble of progressive improvement. Hence, if he use lijs 
faculties as he ought, he will progressively improve ; that 
is, become more and more capable of virtue. He is assured 
of enjoying all the benefits wliich can result from such 
improvement. If he use these faculues as he ought not, 
and become less and le^ capable of virtue, he is hence held 
responsible for all the consequences of his misimprovement. 

Now, as this misimprovement is his own act, for which 
he is responsible, it manifestly does not affect the relations 
under which he is created, nor the obligations resulting from 
these relations ; that is, he stands, in respect to the moral 
requirements under which he is created, precisely in the 
same condition as if he had always used his moral powers 
correctly. That is to say, under the present mora! consti- 
tution, every man is justly held responsible, at every period 
of his existence, for that degree of virtue of which he would 
have been capable, had he, from the first moment of his 
existence, improved his moral nature, in every respect, just 
as he ought to have done. In other words, suppose some 
human being to have always lived thus, (Jesus Christ, kx 
nstance,) every man, supposbg him to have the same means 
of knowing his duty, would, at every successive period of his 
existence, be held responsible for the same degree of virtue 
as such perfect being attained to, at the corresponding 
periods ol his existence. Such I think e\'idently to be the 
nature of the obligation which must rest upon such beings, 
throughout the wnole extent of their duration. 

In order to meet this increasing responsibility, in such a 
: as to fulfil the requirements of moral law, a being 
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under ;ach a constitutior., must, at every moment of Im 
existence, ]ossess a moral faculty, which, by perfect previ- 
ous _cultiva:ion, is adapted to the responsibilities of that 
particular moment. But, suppose this not to have been 
tbe case ; and that, on the contrary, his moral faculty, by 
once doing wrong, has become impaired, so that it either 
does not admonish him correctly of his obligations, or that 
he has become indisposed to obey its monitions. This 
must, at die next moment, terminate in action more at 
variance with rectitude than before. The adjustment be- 
tween conscience and the passions, must become deranged ; 
and tiius, the tendency, at every successive moment, must 
be, to involve him deeper and deeper m guilt. And, unless 
some other moral force be exerted in the case, such must 
be the tendency for ever. 

And suppose scrnie such force to be exerted, and, at anj 
period of his existence, the being to begin to obey his con- 
science in every one of its present monitvms. It is mani- 
fest, that he would now need some other and more perfect 
guide, in order to inform liim perfectly of his obligations, 
and of the mode in which they were to be fulfilled. And, 
supposing this to be done : as he is at this moment respon- 
sible for JucA a capacity for virtue, as would have been 
attained by & previomly perfect rectitude; and as his capa- 
city is inferior to this ; and as no reason can be suggested, 
why Am progress in virtue should, under these circum- 
stances, be more rapid than that of a perfect being, but the 
contrary ; it is manifest, that he must ever fall short of what 
is justly required of him, — nay, that he must be continually 
falling iarther and farther behind it. 

And hence, the present constitution tends to show us 
the remediless nature of moral evil, under the government 
of God, unless some other principle, than that of law, be 
admitted into the case. These conditions of bemg having 
been violated, unless man be placed under some other con- 
ditions, natural religion would lead us to believe, that he 
must suffer the penalty, whatever it be, of wrong, Peni- 
t "uce could in no manner alter his situation ; for it is m€ rely 
a temper justly demanded, in consec[uence of his sin. But 
this could not replace him in his original relation to the law 
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which had been violated. Such seems to be the teachings 
of the Holy Scriptures ; and they seem to me to declare, 
moreover, that this change in the conditions of our being, 
has been accomplished by the mediation of a Redeemer, 
by wliich change of condhions we may, through tiie 
obedience of another, be justified ^that is, treated as though 
just), although ive are, by confession, guilty. 

And hence, although it were shown that a man was, at 
any pa.ticular period of his being, incapable of thai^ degree 
of nrtue which the law of God required, it would neither 
follow that he was not under obligation to exercise it, nor 
thj' he was not responsible for the whole amount of that 
exercise of it; since, if he have dwarfed his own powers, 
he is responsible for the result. And, conversely, if God 
require this whole amount of virtue, it will not prove that 
man is now capable of exercising it ; but only, that he is 
either thus capable, or, that he would have been so, if he 
had used coixectly the powers which God gave him. 

A few suggestions respecting the moral relations of habit, 
will close this discussion. 

Some of the most important fects respecting habit, are 
the following : 

Ills found to be the fact, that the repetition of any 
physical act, at stated periocU, and especially after brief 
inierrais, renders tile performance of the act easier; it is 
aasomplished in less time, with less effort, with less cx- 
peise of nervous power,* and of mental energy. This is 
exemplified, every day, in the acquisition of the mechan- 
ici>J arts, and in learning tiie rudiments of music. And 
whviever wiil remark, may easily be convinced, that a great 
part of our education, physical and intellectual, in so far aa 
It is valuable, consists in tile formation of habits. 

The same remaifa apply, to a very considerable extent, 
to moral habits. 

The repetition of a virtuous act produces a tendency to 
continued repetition ; tiie force of opposing motives is les- 
sened ; tiie power of the will over passion is more decided; 
and the act is accomphsiied with less moral effort. Perhaps 
wi- should express the fact truly, by saying, that, by tile 
repetition of virtuous acts, moral power Lj gained ; whilu 
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for the performance of the same acts, less moral power h 
required. 

On the contrary, by the repetition of vicious acts, b 
tendency is created towards such repetition ; the power of 
the passions is increased ; the power of opposing forces is 
" diminished; and tlie resistance to passion requires a greater 
moral efibrt ; or, as in the contrary of the preceding case, 
a greater moral efibrt is required to resist our passiqns, 
while the moral power to resist them is diminished. 

Now, the obvious nature of such a tendency is, to arrive 
at a fixed and unalterable moral state. Be the fact 
accounted for as it may, I think tliat habit has an effect 
upon the will, such as to establish a lendencij towards ike 
im^ssiUlity to resist tt. Thus, the practice of virtue 
seems to tend towa'iis rendering a man incapable of vice, 
and the practice of vice towards rendering a man incapa- 
ble of virtue, it is common to speak of a man as incapa- 
ble of meanness ; and I think we see men as often, in the 
same sense, incapable of viitue. And, if I mistake not, 
we always speak of the one incapacity as an object of 
praise, and of the other as an object of blame. 

IJ we inquire, what are the moral effects of such a con- 
dition of our being, I think we shall find them to be as 
follows : 

1. Habit cannot alter the nature of an actidn, as right 
or wrong. It can alter neither our relations to our fellow- 
creatures, nor to God, nor the obligations consequent upon 
those relations. Hence, the character of the action must 
remain unaffected. 

2, Nor can it alter the guilt or innocence of the action. 
As he who acts virtuously, is entitled to the benefit of 
idrtuous action, among which the tendency to virtuous 
action IS included ; so, he who acts viciously, is responsi- 
ble for all the consequences of vicious action, the corre- 
Bpondent tendency to vicious action also included. The 
conditions being equal, and he being left to his own free 
choice, the consequences of either course rest justly upon 
himself. 

The Jinal causes of such a constitution are also apparent. 
1. It is manifestly and precisely adapted to our present • 
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Slate, when considered as probationary, and capable of 
moral changes, and terminating in one where moral flange 
is impossible.^ The constitution under which we are placed,, 
l»i-esents us with the apparent (raradox of a state of ince* 
sant moral change, in which every mdividual change hf 
a tendency to produce a state that is unchangeable. 

2. The fact of such a constitution is, manifestly, in 
tended to present the strongest possible incentives to vinue 
and monitions against vice. It teaches us that conse 
quences are attached to every act of both, not only present 
but future, and, so far as we can see, interminable. As 
every one can easily estimate the pleasures of vice and 
the pams of virtue, both in extent and duration ; but, as 
no one, taking mto consideration the results of the ten- 
dency which each will produce, can estimate the mtermi- 
nable consequences whidi must arise from either,-Mhere is, 
therefore, hence derived the strongest possible reason, why 
we should always do right, and never do wrong. 

3. And again. It is evident, that our capacity for m- 
crease in virtue, depends greatiy upon the present constitu- 
tion, in respect to habit. I have remained, that the effect 
of the repetition of virtuous action, was to give us greater 
moral power, while the ^ven action itself requhed less 
moral effort. There, hence, arises, if I may so say, a 
surplus of moral power, which may be applied to the accom- 
plishment of greater moral achievements. He who has 
overcome one evil temper, has acquired moral power to 
overcome anotiier; and that which was first subdued, is 
kept in subjection witiiout a struggle. He who has formed 
one habit of virtue practises it, without effort, as a matter 
of course, or of original impulse ; and the power tlms 
acquired, may be applied to the attainment of other and 
more difficult habits, and the accomplishment of higher 
and more arduous moral enterprises. He who deshes to 
see the influence of habit illustrated, with great beaaty and 
accuracy, will be gratified by the penisal of " The Hermit 
of Teneriffe," one of the most delightful allegories to he 
found in the English language. 

The -elation between the moral and the intellectual 
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powers, ill the moral conditions of our beings may .e Jiu: 
briefly stated : 

1. We are created under certain relations to our Crtatoi, 
and to our fellow-creatures. 

2. We are created under certain obligations to oui 
Creator, and our fellow-creatures, in consequence o/ these 
relations, — obligations to exercise certam aifections, and to 
maintain courses of action correspondent to those affections. 

3. By means of our intellectual powers, we perceive 
these relations. 

4. By means of our moral powers, we become conscious 
of these obligations, 

5. The consciousness of these obligations alone, would 
not always teach us how they were to be discharged ; as, 
for example, the consciousness of our obligations to God, 
would not teach us how God should be worshipped, e.nd 
so in various other cases. It is by the use of the powers 
of our intellect, that we learn how these moral affections 
are to be carried into action. The use of the mtellect is, 
therefore, twofold. First, to discover to us our relations. 
Secondly, to discover in what manner our obligations ace to 
be discluirged. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

We have already, on several occasions, alluded to the 
feci, tliat God has created every thing double ; a world 
without us, and a correspondent world within us. He has 
made light without, and the eye withui ; beauty without, 
and taste within ; moral qualities in actions, and conscience 
to judge of them; and so of every other case. By means 
of this correspondence, our communication with the external 
world exists. 

These internal powers are called into esercise by the 
presence of their correspondent external objects. Thus, the 
organ of vision is excited by the presence of light, the sense 
ol smell by odors, the &culty of taste by beauty or by defoniit 
ity, and so of the rest. 

The first effect of thb exercise of these, faculties is, that 
we are conscious of the existence and qualities of surround- 
ing objects. Thus, by sight, we become conscious of the 
eiostence and colors of visible objects ; by hearing, of die 
existence and sound of audible objecls, &c. - 

But, it is manifest, that this knowledge of the existence 
and qualities of external objects is far from being al! die 
miercourse which we are capable of holding witii them 
ihis knowledge of their eastence and qualities is, mosi 
frequendy, attended with pleasure or pain, desire or aver 
sion. Sometimes the mere perception itself is immediate 
ly pleasing ; m other cases, it is merely the sum of some 
other quality which has the power of pleasing us In tlie 
first case, the perception produces gratification , m die other, 
It awakens desire. 

That is, we stand in such relations to the external world 
that certain objects, besides being capable of being per- 
ceived, are also capable of giving us pleasure; and ceilaiT 
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Other objecls, besides being perceived, are capal le of ^i™ig 
us pain. Or, to state the same truth in the other fonn, we 
are so made as to be capable, not only of perceiving, but 
also of being pleased with, or pained by, the various objects 
by which we are surrounded. 

This general power of being pleased or pained, may be, 
and I thmk frequently is, termed sensitiveness." 

This sensitiveness, or the power of being made happy by 
surrounding objects, is intimately connected with the exer- 
cise of our various faculties. Thus, the pleasure of vision 
cannot be enjoyed in any other manner, than by tbe exer- 
cise of the faculty of sight. The pleasure of knowledge can 
be enjoyed in no other way, than by the exercise of the in- 
tellectual powers. Tlie pleasure of beauty can be enjoyed 
in no other manner, than by the exercise of the faculty of 
taste, and of ihe other subordmate faculties on which this 
faculty depends. And thus, in general, our sensitiveness 
derives pleasure from the exercise of those powers which are 
made necessary for our existertce and weH-being in our 
present state. 

Now, I think that we can have no other idea of happi- 
less than the exercise of this sensitiveness upon its cor- 
responding objects and qualities. It is the gratification of 
desire, the enjoyment of what we love ; or, as Dr. John- 
son remarks, " Happiness consists in the multiplication of 
agreeable consciousness." 

It seems, moreover, evident, that this very constitution is 
to us an indication of the will of our Creator ; that is, inas- 
much as he has created us with these capacities for happi- 
ness, and has also created objects around us precisely 
adapted to these capacities, he meant that the one should oe 
exercised upon the other ; that is, that we should be made 
happy in this manner. 

And this is more evident, from considering that tiiis hap- 
piness is intimately connected with the exercise of tUost 
faculties, the employment of which is necessary to our ex 
istence and our well-being. It thus becomes the incitei.ient 
to or the reward of certain courses of conduct, which U i' 
necessary, to our own welfare, or to that of society tii?t 
we shoula pursue 
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And thus we arrive at the general principle, that our 
desire for a particular object, and the existence of the object 
adapted to this desire, is, in itself, a reason why we should 
enjoy that object, in the same manner as our avei^ion to 
another object, is a reason why we should avoid it. There 
may sometimes be, it is true, other reasons to the coVitrary, 
more authoritative than that emanating fom this desire or 
aversion, and these may and ought to control it; but this 
does not show that this desire is not a reason, and a suffi 
cient one, if no better reason can be shown to the contrary 
But, if we consider the subject a little more minutely, we 
shall find that tha simple gratification of desire, in the man- 
ner above stated, is not the only condition on which our 
happiness depends, 

We find, by experience, that a desire or appetite may be 
so gratified as for ever afterwards to destroy its power of 
producing happiness. Thus, a certain kind of food is 
pleasant to me ; this is a reason why I should partake of it. 
But I may eat of it to excess, so as to loathe it for ever 
afterwards, and thus annihilate, in my constitution, this 
mode of gratification. Now, the same reasoning which 
proves that God intended me to partake of this food, 
namely, because it will promote my happiness, also proves 
that he did not intend me to partake of it ajler this matmer ; 
for, by so dobg, I have diminished, by this whole amouat, . 
my capacity for happiness, and thus defeated, in so far, the 
very end of my constitution. Or, again, though I may not 
destroy my desire for a particular kind of food, by a partic- 
ular manner of gratification, yet I may so derange my 
system, tiiat the eating of it ^all produce pain and distress, 
so that it ceases to be to me a source of happmess, upon 
the whole. In this case, I equally defeat the design of my 
constitution The result equally shows that, although tho 
Creator means that i should eat it, he does not mean that 
I should eat it in this manner. 

Again, every man is created witii various and dissimilar 
forms of desire, correspondent to the different external 
objects designed to promote his happiness. ]\ow, it is 
found that one form of desire may be gratified in such a 
manner, as to destroy the power of receiving happmess from 
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another; or, od the contrary, the first may le so gratified 
as to leave the other powers of receiving happiness unim 
paired. Since, tlien, it is granted that these were all given 
us for the same end, namely, to promote our happiness, if 
by the firet manner of gratification, we destroy anothei 
power' of gratification, while, by the second manner of 
gratification, we leave the other power of gratification unin- 
jured, it is evidently the design of our Creator that we 
should limit ourselves to this second mode of gratification. 

Thus, I am so formed that food is pleasant to me. This, 
even if there were no necessity for eating, is a reason why 
I should eat it. But I am also formed with a desire for 
knowledge. This is a reason why I should study in order 
to obtain it. That is, God mtended me to derive happi- 
ness fix>m both of these sources of gratification. If, then, 1 
eat in such a manner that I cannot study, or study in such 
a manner that I cannot eat, in either case, I defeat his 
design concerning me, by destroymg those sources of hap- 
pmess with which he has created me. TJie same principle 
might be illustrated in various other instances. 

Again, we find tliat the mdulgence of any one form of 
gratification, m such manner as to destroy the power of 
another form of gratification, also in the end dimmishes, and 
fequenfly destroys, the power of deriving happiness, even 
Som that which is indulged. Thus, he who eats so as to 
injure his power of intellectual gratification, injures also his 
digestive organs, and produces disease, so that his pleasure 
fitim eating is diminished. Or, he who studies so as to 
destroy his appetite, in the end destroys also his power of 
study. This is another and distinct reason, to show, that, 
while I am designed lo be happy by tiie gratification of my 

I desires, I am also designed to be happy by gratifying them 
withm a limit. The limit to gratification enters into my 
constitution, as a being designed for happiness, just as much 
as the power of gratification itself. 

And again, our Creator has endowed us with an addi- 
tional and superior power, by which we can contemplate 
these two courses of conduct ; by which we can approve 
of the one, and disapprove of the other ; and by which the 
000 becomes a source of pleasure and the other a source of 
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pain ; both being separate and distinct from the sources of 
pain and pleasure mentbned above. And, moreover, he 
has so constituted us, that this very habit of regulating and 
limiting our desires, is absolutely essential to our success in 
everyundertaking. Bodi of these are, therefore, additional 
and distinct reasons for believing, that the restriction of our 
desires wilhin certain limits, is made, by our Creator, as 
clearly necessary to our happiness, as the indulgence of 
tliem. 

All this is true, if we consider tne happiness of man 
merely as an individual. But the case is rendered still 
stronger, ii' we look upon man as a society. It is manifest 
that the wniversaj gratification of any single appetite or 
passion, without limit, not to say the gratification of all, 
would, in a very few years, not only destroy society, but 
absolutely put an. end to the whole human race. And, 
hence, we see that the limitation of our desires is not onlj 
necessary to our happiness, but also to our existence. 

Hence, while it is the truth, tiiat human happmess con- 
sists in the gratification of our desires, it is not the u-hok 
truth. ^ It consists in the Ratification of our desires imthtn 
the limits assigned to them hy our Creator. And, the 
happiness of that man will be the most perfect, who regu 
lates his desires most perfectly in accordance with the 
laws under which he has been created. And, hence, the 
greatest happiness of which man is, m his present state, 
capable, is to be att^ed by conforming his whole conduct 
tj the laws of virtue, that is; to the will of God. 
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OP BELF-LOVE. 



By the term sensitiveness, I have designated tie capac'ty 
o( our nature to derive happiness from the varous obiects 
and qualities of the world around us. Though Ultimately 
associated with those powers by which we obtain a knowl- 
edge of external objects, it differs &om them. When a 
desire for gratification is excited by its appropriate objects, 
it is termed appetite, passion, &c. 

As our means of gratification are various, and are also 
attended by different effects, there is evidently an opportu- 
nity for a choice between them. By declming a gratifica- 
tion at present, we may secure one of greater value at some 
fijture time. That which is, at present, agreeable, may be 
of necessity followed by pain ; and that which is, at pres 
ent, painful, may be rewarded by pleasure which shall far 
overbalance it. 

Now, it must be evident, to every one who will reflect, 
that my happiness, at any one period of my existence, is 
Just as valuable as my happiness at the present period. 
No one can conceive of any reason, why the present mo- 
ment should take the precedence, in any respect, of any 
other moment of my being. Evqy moment of my past 
life was once present, and seemed of special value ; but, in 
the retrospect, all seem, so far as the happiness of each is 
concerned, of equal value. Each of those to come may, 
in its turn, claim some pre-eminence; though, now, we 
plainly discover in anticipation, that no one is more thai 
another entitied to it. Nay, if there be any difference, it is 
manifestly m favor of the most distant tuture, in comparison 
with the present. The longer we exist, die greater is our 
capacity for virtue and happiness, and the wider b our 
iphere of existence. To postpone the present for the 
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fiJiuie, seems, tfierefore, to be the dictate of wisdom, if we 
calmly consider the condition of our being. 

But, it is of the nature of passion, to seize upon tlie 
pi-esent gratificatioo, utterly irrespective of consequences, 
and utterly regardless of otiier or more esceilent gratifk^a- 
tions, which may be obtained by self-denial. He whose 
()assions are inflamed, looks at nothing beyond the presenl 
gratification. Hence, he is liable to seize upon a presenl 
enjoyment, to the exclusion of a much more valuable one 
in future, and even in such a manner as to entail iipon 
himself poignant and remediless misery. And, hence, in 
order to be enabled to enjoy all the happiness of which his 
present state is capable, the sensitive part of man needs to 
be combined with another, which, upon a comparison of 
the present with the future, shall impel him towards thai 
mode either of gratification or of self-denial, which shall , 
most promote his happiness upon tlie whole. 

Such is self-love. We ^ve this name to that part of 
our constimuon, by which we are incited to do or to for 
bear, to gratify or to deny our desires simply on the ground 
of obtaining the greatest amount of happiness for ourselves, 
taking into view a limited ftiture, or else our entire fliture 
existence. When we act fiom simple respect to present 
gratification, we act fi\)m passion. When we act from a 
respect to our whole individual happiness, without regard 
to the present, only as it is a part of the whole, and with 
out any regard to the happiness of others, only as it will 
contribute to our own, we are then said to act from self- 
love. 

The difFerence between, these two modes of impulsion 
may be easily illustrated, 

Suppose a man destitute of self-love, and actuated oi.ly 
by passion.^ He would seize without reflection, and enjoy 
without limit, every object of gratification which the present 
moment might offer, "Without regard to its value in compar- 
ison wiih otiiers, which might he secured by self-denial, and 
without any regard Jo the consequences which might follow 
present pleasure, be they ever so disastrous. 

On ihe com -ary, we may imagine a being destitute of- 
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., and impelled only by self-love ; that is, by a desii^ 
for his own happiness, on the whole. In this case, so far 
as I see, he would never act at all. Having no desires to 
gratify, there could be no gratification ; and, hence, there 
could_ be no happiness. Happiness is the result of the 
exercise of our sensitiveness upon its corresponding objects. 
But we have no sensitiveness which corresponds to any 
object in ourselves ; nor do ourselves present any object to 
correspcndto such sensitiveness. Hence, the condition of a 
Oeing, destitute of passions, and actuated only by self-love, 
would bean indefinite and most painful longing after hap- 
piness, without the consciousness of any relation to external 
objects which could gratify it Nor is tiiis an entirely 
imaginary condition. In cases of deep melancholy, and 
of fixed hypochondria, tending to derangement, I think 
every one must have observed in others, and he is happy 
if he have not experienced in himself, the tendencies tc 
precisely such a state. The very power of affection, or 
sensitiveness, seems paralyzed. This state of mind has, I 
thmic, been ascribed to Hamlet by Shakspeare, in the fol- 



" I have, of late (but wherefore I know not), lost all 
my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises ; and, indeed, it ., 
goes so heavily with my dispositions, that this goodly frame, ' 
die earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this most 
excellent canopy, the jur — ^look you — this brave overhang- 
mg firmament ; this majestical roof, fretted with golden 
fire ; why, it appears no other thing to me, than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapors. Man delights me not 
nor woman neithej-, though by your smiling you seem to 
say so." — Hanilet, Act ii, Sc. 2. 

It would seem, therefore, that self-love is not, in itsel. 
a facdty, or part of our constitution, in itself, productive 
of happiness j but rather an impulse, which, out of several 
forms of gratification which may be presented, inclines us 
to select tiiat which will he the most for our happmess, 
considered as a whole. This seems the more evident, from 
the obvious fact, that a man, actuated by the most zealous 
'elf-iove, derives no more happiness from a given gratifica- 
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non, than aiiy other man. His pleasure, in aLy one act of^ 
■:;njoyment, is not in the ratio of bis self-love, but of bis 
sensitiveness. 

From these remarks, we can easily determine the rank 
Kt which self-love is entitled. 

1. Its rank Is superior to that oi passion. As our hap- 
Ciiness, as a whole, is of more consequence than the happi- 
ness of any separate moment, so the faculty which impels 
as towards our happiness upon the whole, was manifestly 
intended to control that which impels toward our bappmess 
for a moment. If happiness be desirable, the greatest 
amount of it is most desirable ; and, as we are provided 
with a constitution, by which we are forewarned of the 
difference, and impelled to a connect choice, it is the design 
of our Creator that we should obey it, 

2. Its rank is inferior to that of comctaux. We are 
made not only sensitive beings, that is, beings capable of 
happiness, but also moral beings, that is, beings capable pf 
virtue. The latter is manifestly the most important object 
of our being, even in so far as our own happiness is con- 
cerned ; for, by the practice of virtue, without respect to 
our own temporal happiness, we secure our moral happi- 
ness, the most valuable of any of which even at the present 
we are capable ; while, by acting for own happiness, when 
these seem to come into competition, we lose that which is 
most v^uable, and can be by no means certain ^of obtain- 
bg the other. That is to say, when our own bappmess 
and our duty spem to come into collision, we are bound to 
discard the consideration of our own happiness, and to do 
what we believe to be right. 

This may be illustrated by an example. 

Suppose that two courses of action are presented to our 
choice. The one, so far as we can see, will promote our 
individual happiness ; the other will fulfil a moral obligation. 
Now, in this case we may act in either of these ways : 

1. We may seek our own happiness, and violate out 
obligations. In tliis case, we certainly lose the pleasure of 
virtue, and suffer the pain of remorse, while we must be 
uncertain whether we shall obtMn the object of our desires. 
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2. We may perforai the act which conscience indicates, 
but fix)in our seif-iove as a motiFe. Here, we shall gain 
whatever reward, by the constitution under which we are 
placed, belongs to the action ; but we lose the pleasure of 

3. We may perfoim the act indicated by conscience, 
and from the simple impulse of duty. In this case, we 
obtain every reward which could be obtained in the pre- 
ceding case, and, in addition, are blessed with the apprc^- 
bauon of conscience. Thus, suppose I deliberate whether 
i shaU spend a sum of money in self-giatification, or else 
m an act of benevolence, which is plainly my duty. If 
1 pursue the former course, it is very uncertain whether 

actually secure the graufication which I seek, while 
I lose the pleasure of rectitude, and am saddened by 
the pams of remorse. The pleasure of gratification is 
soon over, but the pab of guilt is enduring. Or, again, 
I may perform the act of benevolence ii«m love of ap- 
plause, or seme modification of self-love. I here obtain 
with more certainty the reputation which I seek, but lose 
the reward of conscious virtue. Or, thhdly, if I do the 
act without any regard to my own happmess, and sunply 
frtmi love to God and man, I obtam all the rewards which 
attach to the action by the constitution under which I am 
placed, and also enjoy the higher rewards of conscious 
rectitude. 

This subordination of motives seems clearly to be re 
kned to by our Savior : " There is no man, tti M halh . 
left house, or brethren, or sisters, or fkther, or mo.her, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my aake and the giMpePs 
but he shaU receive an hundred fold now, b Ms time, and 
in tlie world to come, life everlastmg." That is to say, a 
man does not obtain the reward of virtue, even in self- 
denial, unless he disregard the consideration of himself, and 
act fiom simple love to God. To die same purport is the 
often repeated observation of our Savior :''" Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose his life, 
for^ my sake, shall find it." There are many passages of 
bcnpture which seem to assert, that the very turning-point 
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uf- moral character, so far as our relations to God are con- 
cerned, consists hi yielding up the consideration of our own 
happiness, as a controlling motive, and subjecting it, with- 
out reserve, to the higher motive, the simple will of God. 
If these remarks be true, we see, 

1. That, when conscience speaks, the voice of self-Iovo 
must be silent. That is to say, we have no right to seek 
our own happiness in any manner at variance with mond 
obligation. Nevertheless, from several courses of action, 
either of which is.innocent, we are at liberty to choose that 
which will most conduce to our own happmess. In such 
a case, the consideration of our happiness is justly ultimate, 

2. The preceding chapter has shown us that man was 
designed to be made happy by the gratification of his de- 
sires. The present chapter teaches us, that, when the 
gratification of desire is at variance with virtue, a greater 
happiness is to be obtained by self-denial. Or in other 
words, our greatest happiness b to be obtained, not by the 
various modes of self-gratification, but by simply seeking 
the good of others, and in doing the will of God, from the 
heart, 

3. And, hence, we may amve at tlie general principle, 
that eveiy impulse or desire is supreme within its own 
assigTied limits ; but that, when a lower comes into compe- 
tition with a higher impulsion, the mferior accomplislies its 
own object most perfectly, by being wholly subject to the 
superior. Thus, desire, or the love of present gratification, 
may, within its own limits, be mdulged. But, when this 
present gratification comes into competition with self-love, 
even passion accomplishes its own object best; that is, a 
man actually attains to more enjoyment, by submitting 
present desire implicitly to -^If-love. And so self-love is 
ultimate within its proper limits; but when it Tomes into 
competition with conscience, it actually accomplishes its 
own object best, by being entirely subject to that which 
the Creator has constituted its superior. 

4. The difference between self-love, as an innocent pan 
of our constitution, and selfishness, a vicious disi>osition, 
may be easily seen. Self-love properly directs our ciioice 

10 
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or objects, where both are equally innrcent. Selfishness t, 
a similar disposition to promote our ovn happiness, upon. 
the whole: but it disposes us to seek it in objects ovei 
which we have no just control ; that is, which nre not inno- 
cent, and which we could not enjoy, v hout violating oui 
dniies, either to God or to our neighbor 
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It has been already remarked, thai a distinction may be 
very clearly observed between right and wrong, and gulll 
and innocence. Right and wrong depend upon the rela- 
tions under which we are created, and the obligations re- 
sulting from them, and are in their nature immutable. Guilt 
and bnocence have respect to the individual, and are 
modified, moreover, by the amount of his knowledge of 
his_ duty, and aie not decided solely by the fact that the 
action was or was not performed. 

It is, moreover, to be observed, that the results of these 
two attributes of actions may be seen to differ. Thus, every 
nght action is followed, in some way, with pleasure or 
benefit to the individual ; and every wrong one, by pain or 
discomfort, irrespective of the guilt or mnocence of the 
author of the act. Thus, m the present constitution of 
thmgs, it is evident that a nation which had no knowledge 
of the wickedness of murder, revenge, uncleanness, or tliefi, 
would, if it violated the moral law b these respects, suffer 
the consequences which are attached to these actions hy our 
Creator. And, on the contrary, a nation which practised 
forgiveness, mercy, honesty, and purity, without knowinj; 
them to be right, would enjoy the benefits which are con- 
nected wilh such actions. 

Now, whatever be the object oi tills constitution, liy 
which happiness or miserv are consequent upon actions as 
right or wrong, whether it be as a monition, or to inform 
us.of the will of God concerning us, one thing seems evi- 
dent, — it is not to punish actions as innocent or guilty : 
(or the happiness or misery of which we speak, affect men 
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Simply in ,»nsequence of the action, and without any re- 
gard to the innocence or guilt of (lie actor. 

Let us now add another element. Suppose a man tc 
know the obligaiions which bind liim to his Creator ; and, 
also, what is his Creator's will respecting a certain action ; 
and that he then deliberately violates this obligation. 
Every man feels that this violation of obligation deserves 
punishment on its own account; and, also, punishment 
ii. proportion to the greatness of the obligation violated. 
Hence, the consequences of any action are to be considered 
n a two-fold light ; first, the consequences depending upon 
■;he present constitution of things ; and, secondly, those 
ivhich follow the action, as innocent or guilty ; tliat is, as 
violating or not violating our obligations to our Creator. 

Tliese two things are plainly to be considered dbtinct 
from each other. Of the one, we can form some estimate ; 
of the other, none whatever. Thus, whatever be the design 
of the constitution, by which pmn should be consequent 
upon wrong actions, irrespective of guilt ; whether it be to 
admonish us of dangers, or to intimate to us the will of our 
Creator ; we can have some concep»ion how great it would 
probably be. But, if we consider die action as guilty ; that 
IS, as violaling the known will of our Creator; no one can 
conceive how great the punishment of such an act ought to 
be. for no one can conceive how vast is the obligation 
which binds a creature to his God : nor, on the other hand, 
can any one conceive how vast would be the reward, if this 
obligation were perfecdy fulfilled. 

As, then, every moral act is attended with pleasure or 
pain, and as every one also exposes us to the punishments 
or rewards of guilt or innocence, both of which manifestly 
jranscend our power of conception; and, if such be our 
constitution, that every moment is rendering our moral 
condition either better or worse ; specially, if tiiis world be 
a state of probation, tending to a state where change is 
impossible ; it is manifestiy of the greatest possible impor- 
tance that we should both l&iow our duty, and be furnished 
with--all suitable impulsions to perform it. The constitu-- 
lion under which man is formed, m this respect, has been 
(■\plained at the close of the chapter on virtue. And were 
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the intellect and conscience of man to be in a perfect state, 
and were he in entire harmony with t!ie universe around 
iiim, there can be no doubt that his happbess, in the 
present state, would be perfectly secured. 

It would not, however, be ceitaln that, with inteliectual 
and moral powers suited to his station, man would be in no 
need of farther communication from his Maker. Although 
his feeling of obligation, and his desire to discharge it,mighf 
be perfect, yet he might not be liilly aware of the manner 
in which this obligation should be discharged. Thus, though 
our first parents were endowed with a perfect moral consti- 
tution, yet it was necessary that God should make to them 
a special revelation respecting some portion of his will. 
Such might also be the case in any other instance of a per- 
fect mora! constitution, in a being of limited capacity. 

How much more evidently is additional light necessary, 
when it is remembered that the moral constitution of man 
seems manifestly to be imperfect ? This may be observed 
in several respects : 

1. There are many obligations under which man is cre- 
ated, both to his feUow-creatures and to God, which his 
unassisted conscience does not discover. Such are the ob- 
iigations to umversal for^veness, to repentance, and many 
others. 

2. When the obligations are acknowledged, man fre- 
quently errs in respect to die mode in which they are to be 
discharged. Thus, a man may acknowledge his obligations 
to God, but may suppose that God will be pleased with a 
human sacrifice. A man may acknowledge his obligation to 
love his children, but may believe tiiat this obligation may 
best be discharged by putting them to death. Now, ii is 
manifest, that, in both these cases, a man must suffer all the 
present evils resultkig from such a course, just as much as 
though he fcnowingly violated these obligaUons. 

3. When men both know the obligations under vhich 
they are created, and the mode in which they are j) be 
discharged, they wilfiilly disobey the monitions of conscience. 
We act according to the impulsions of Mind, headlong 
passion, regardless of our own best good, and of the welfare 
'f others, in despite of what we know to be the will of «"i 

10* 
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Maker. It is the meiancholy (act, that men do deliberately 
violate the commands of God, for the sake of the mosl 
transient and trifling gi'atification. Hence the hackneyed 



And hence it is evident that not only are nxn exposing 
lliemselves to the pains attendant upon wrong actions dur 
ing the present life ; but they are also exposing themselves 
to the punishments, how great and awftil soever these may 
be, which are incurred by violating our obligations to oui 
Creator and our Judge. The state of human nature in these 
respects I suppose, to be vividly set forth by St. Paul m the 
Epistle to the Romans, ch. vii, v. 7 — 25. 

If such be our state, it is manifest that under such a 
moral constitution as we have above described, our condition 
must be sufficiently hopeless. Unless something be done, 
it would seem that we must aU fail of a large portion of the 
happiness, to which we might otherwise in the present life 
attain ; and, still more, must be exposed to a condemnation 
greater than we are capable of conceiving. 

Under such cncumstances, it surely is not improbable, 
that a benevolent Deity should make use of some addilional 
means, to infonn us of our duty, and thus warn us of the 
evils which we were brining upon ourselves. Still less is 
It improbable, that a God, delighting in right, should take 
some means to deliver us from the guilty habits which \\p 
have formed, and restore us to that love and practice of 
virtue, which can alone render us pleasing to him. That 
God was under any obligation to do_ this, is not asserted ; 
but that a being of infinite compassion and benevolence 
should do it, though not under any obligation, is surely not 
improbable. 

Should a revelation be made to remedy the defects of 
man's moral state, we can form some conceptions of what 
might be expected in order to accomplish such a result. 

1. Our defective knowledge of moral obligation might 
be remedied, by a clear view of the attributes of God, and 
■)f the various relations which we sustdBfto him. 

2. Our ignoranc '. of the mode in which our obligation; 
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should be discharged, might be dispelled, either by a more 
expanded view of the consequences of actions, or by direct 
precept. 

3. In order t- overcome our temper of disobedience, I 
know not what means might be employed. A reastmable 
one would seem to be, a manifestation of the character of 
the Deity to us, in some new relation, creating some new 
obligations, and thus opening a new source of moral motives 
within the soul of man. 

The first and second of these objects are accomplished, 
as I suppose, by the discoveries of natural religion, and by 
the promulgation of the moral law, under the Old Testament 
dispensation. The third is accomplished, by the revelation 
of the facts of the New Testament, and specially, by the 
reveladon of God, as the author of a new and a remedial 
dispensation. 

Hence, we see that the sources of moral light, irrespec- 
tive of conscience, are, 

1. The precepts of natural religion. 

2. The precepts and motives of the sacred Scriptures. 
From what has been remarked, in the present chapter, a 

few inferences naturally arise, which I will insert in this 
place. 

It is mentioned above, that the evil consequences of 
doing wrong, are manifesdy of two kinds. Fhst, those 
connected with an action as right or wrong, and arising 
from the present constitution of ihbgs ; and, secondly, those 
resulting from the action as innocent or evilty ; that is, iis 
wUfiiUy violating, or not, the obligations due to our Maker, 

Now, from tiiis plain distinction, we see, 

1. That no sm can be of trifling consequence. The 
least as well as the greatest, being a violation of an obliga- 
tion more sacred and awful than we can conceive, must 
expose us to punishment more dreadliil than we can com- 
prehend. If it be said, the thing in itself is a trifle, the 
answer is obvious : How wicked must it be, for the sake of 
a trifle, to violate so sacred and solemn an obligation as that 
which binds us to our Creator ! 

2. Hence we see how unfounded is the assertion somt- 
tjines made, that God could not, for the momentary actions 
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of tliis short life, jusdy inflict upon us any severe or lone 
enduring punishment. If an act, whether long or short, be 
a violation of our obligations to God ; if ill-desert be ac- 
cording to the greatness of the obligation violated ; and if 
no one can pretend to comprehend the vastness of the ob- 
ligations which bind the creature to the Creator; then, no 
one can, a priori, pretend to decide what is the punishment 
justly due to every act of williil wickedness. It is evident 
that no one can decide this question but he who fiilly knows 
the relation between tlie parties ; that is, the Creator 
himself. 

3. Since every impure, revengeful, deceitfiil or envious 
thought is a violation of our obligations to our Maker, and, 
much more, the words and actions to which these thoughts 
give rise; and since even the imperfect conscience of every 
individual accuses him of countless instances, if not of habits, 
of such violation : if the preceding observations be just, it 
is manifest that our present moral condition involves the 
elements of much that is alarming. It surely must be the 
duty of every reasonable man, to inquire, with the deepest 
solicitude, whether any way of escape from punishment, and 
of moral renovation, have been revealed by the Being against 
whom we have sinned ; and, if any such revelation have 
been made, it must be our most solemn duty to conform our 
lives to such principles as shall enable us to avail ourselves 
of its provisions. 

4. The importance of tins duty will be still more clearly 
evident, if we consider, that the present is a state of proba- 
tion, in which alone moral change is possible ; and which 
must speedily tennlnate in a state, by necessity, unchange- 
able ; for which, also, the present state therefore ofFere us 
the only opportunity- of preparation. To neglect either to 
possess ourselves of all the knowledge in our power on this 
subject, or to neglect to obey any reasonable precepts which 
affiird the least probability of improving our condition for the 
future, seems a degree of folly for which it is really impos- 
sible to find an adequate epidiet. 

5. IVor does it render this folly the less reprehensible, 
for a man gravely to assert, that we do not know any thing 
about ihe fiiture world, and, therefore, it is needless to in 
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quire respecting it. This Is to assert, without inquiiy 
what could only be reasonably asserted after the most fub 
and persevering inquiry. No man can reasonably asser- 
that we know nothing respectmg the other world, until he 
has examined every system of religion within his knowl- 
edge, and, by the feir and legitimate use of bis understand- 
ing, shown conclusively that none of them throw any light 
upon the subject. By what right, therefore, can a man 
utter such an assertion, who, at the outset, declares that 
he will examine none of them ? What should we think 
of the man who declared that he would not study astron- 
omy, for that no' one knew more about the heavens than he 
did himself? Yet many men neglect to infomi themselves 
on the subject of religion for no better reason. It is very 
remarkable, that men do not percave the absurdity of an 
assertion respecting Tsligvm, which they would immediately 
petce.ve, if uttered respecting awy thing ehe. 
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In t-ii precedmg chapter, I have endeavored to illustrate 
the nature of our moraJ constitution, and to show that, in 
our present stale, conscience, unassisted, manifestly fails to 
produce the results which seem to have been intended ; 
and which are necessary to our attaining the happiness 
which is put within our power ; and to our avoiding the 
misery to which we are exposed. That some additional 
light will be granted to us, and that some additional moral 
power will he imparted, seems clearly not improbable. 
This 1 suppose to have been done by the truths of natural 
and revealed religion. In the present chapter, I shall (real 
of natural religion under the following heads ; 

1. The manner in which we may learn our duty, by the 
light of nature. 

2. The extent to which our knowledge of duty can be 
carried by this mode of teaching. 

3. The defects of the system of natural religion. 



SECTION I. 

OP THE MANNER IK WHICH WE MAT LEAES OUR DUTY BF THE 



In treating upon this subject, it is taken for granted, 
1 ■ That there is an intelligent and universal First Cause, 
who made us as we are, and made all tilings around us 
capable of a^cting us, both as individuals and as societies, 
as they do. 
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•2. That He had a design in so making us, and in con- 
stituting the relations around us as they are constituted; 
Euid that A part of diat design was to intimate to us his will 



3, That we are capable of observing these relations, and 
of knowing how various actions afiect us and affect others. 

4, And that we are capable of learning the design with 
which tliese various relations were constituted ; and, spe- 
cially, that part of the design which was to intimate to us 
the will of our Creatof, 

The application of diese self-evident principles to the 
subject of duty is easy. We know that we are so made as 
to derive happiness from some courses of conduct, and to 
suffer unhappiness from others. Now, no one can doubt 
that the intention of our Creator in these cases was that we 
should pursue the one course, and avoid the other. Or, 
again, we are so made, that we are rendered unhappy, on 
the whole, by pursumg a course of conduct in some partic 
ular manner, or beyond a certain degree. This is an inti- 
mation of our Creator, respecting the manner and the 
degree in which he designs us to pursue that course of 
conduct. 

Again, as has been said before, society is necessary, no: 
.■n?rely to the happiness, but to the actual existence, of the 
raije oi man. Hence, it is necessary, in estimating the 
tendency of actions upon our own happiness, to extend our 
view bej >od the direct effect of an action upon ourselves. 
Thus, if we cannot perceive that any evil would result to 
ou.-^elves from a particular course of action, yet, if it would 
teniJ to injure society, specially if it would tend to destroy 
society altogether, we may hence arrive at a clear indica- 
tion of the will of our Creator concerning it. As the de- 
struction of society would be the destruction of the individ- 
ual, it is as evident that God does not mtend us to do what 
would injure society, as that He does not intend us to do 
what would injure our own bodies, or diminish our mdivid 
ual happiness. And the principle of limitation suggested 
above, appUes in the same manner here : that is, if a course 
of conduct, pursued in a certain manner, or to a certain 
extent, be beneficial to society; and if pursued in anoihei 
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manner, or beyond a certain extent, b injurious to it ; the 
indication is, m this respectj clear, as to the will of oui 
Maker respecting us- 

To apply this to particular cases. Suppose a man were in 
doubt, whether or not drunkenness were agreeable to the will 
of his Maker. Let us suppose that mtemperate drinking pro- 
duces present pleasure, but that it also produces subsequent 
pain ; and that, by continuance in the habit, the pleasure 
becomes less, and the pain greater; and that the pain 
affects various powers of the mind, and different organs of 
the body. Let a man look around him, and survey the 
crime, the vice, the disease, and the poverty, which God 
has set over against the momentary gratification of the 
palate, and the subsequent excitement which it produces. 
Now, whoever will look at these results, and will consider 
that God had a design in creating things to affect us as they 
do, must be as IliHy convinced that, by these results. He in- 
tended to forbid intemperance, as though He had said so 
by a voice from heaven. The same principle may be 
applied to gluttony, libertinism, or any other vice. 

Another example may be taken from the case of re- 
venge. Revenge is that disposition which prompts us to 
inflict pam upon another, for the sake of alleviating the 
feeling of personal degradation consequent upon an injury. 
Now, suppose a man, inflamed and excited by this feeling 
of injury, should inflict, upon the other party, pam, until his 
excited feeUng was gratified : the injured party would then 
manifestiy become the injurer; and, thus, the original 
imurer would be, by the same rule, entitied to retaliate. 
TTius, revenge and retaliation would go on increasing until 
the death of one of the parties. The duty of vengeance 
would then devolve upon the surviving friends and relatives 
of the deceased, and the circle would widen until it in- 
volved whole tribes or nations. Thus, the indulgence of 
this one evil passion would, in a few generations, render 
the thronged city an unpeopled solitude. Nor is this a 
mere imaginary case. The Indians of North America are 
known to have considered the indulgence of revenge not 
merely as innocent, but also as glorious, and b some sense 
obligatory. The result was, that, at the rime of the discov- 
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ery of this continent, they were universally engaged in 
(vars ; and, according to the tesumony of their oldest aiid 
wisest chiefs, their numbers were rapidly diminishing. And, 
nence, he who observes the effects of revenge upon society, 
must be convinced, that he who formed the constitution 
under which we live, must have intended, by diese effects, 
to have forbidden it, as clearly as though he hcJ made it 
known by language. He has given us an understanding, 
by the simplest exercise of which, we arrive at this con- 
clusion. 

It is still lurther to be observed, tim, whenever a course 
of conduct produces mdividiiaJ, it also produces social 
misery ; and whenever a course of conduct violates the 
social laws of our being, it of necessity produces individual 
misery. And, hence, we see that both of these indications 
are combined, to teach us the same lesson ; that is, to inti- 
, mate to us what is, and what is not, the will of God 
respecting our conduct. 

Hence, we see that two views may be taken of an 
action, when it is contemplated m the light of nature : first, 
as affecting ouiselves ; and, secondly, as affecting both 
oui-selves and society, hut specially the latter. It is in this 
latter view that we introduce the doctrine of general con- 
sequences. We ask, in order to determine what is our 
duty, What would be the result, if this or that action were 
universally practised among men ? Or, how would it affect 
the happiness of indivtduis, and of the whole? By the 
answer to these questions, we ascertain what is the will of 
God m respect to that action, or that course of action. When 
once the will of God is ascertained, conscience, as we have 
shown, teaches us that we are under the highest obligation 
to obey it. Thus, from the consideration of the greatest 
amount of happiness, we arrive at the knowledge of our 
duty, not directly, but indirectiy. The feelmg of moral 
obligation does not arise fi'om the simpk fact that, suck a 
course of conduct wiU, or mil not, jyrodvce the greatest 
amomi of ha^rteas ; but, from tiie fact that this tendency 
shows vs what is the lotK of our Creator ; and we are, by 
tlie principles of our nature, under the highest possible obh 
gallon to obey that will. 
U 
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It must be evident that a cartful observation of llif 
results and tendencies of actions, and of different coursea 
of conduct, will teach us, in very many respects, the laws 
of our moral nature ; that is, what, in these respects, is the 
ml] of our Creator. Now, tliese laws, thus amved at, 
and reduced to order and airangement, form the system of 
natural religion. So far as it goes, every one must confess 
such a system to be valuab.e ; and it, moreover, rests upon 
as sure and certain a basis as any system of laws whatever. 

To all this, however, I know but of one objection that 
can be urged. It is, that pain is not, of necessity, punitive, 
or prohibito^ ; and that it may be merely monitory or 
advisory. THius, if I put my hand incautiously too near' 
the fire, I am admonished by the pain which I feel to with- 
draw it. Now, this pain is, manifestly, only monitory, and 
intended merely to warn me of danger. It is not, of neces- 
sity, prohibitory ; for, I may hold my hand so near to the 
6re as to produce great pain, for some necessary purpose, — 
as, for instance, for the salce of curing disease, — and yet 
not violate my obligations to. my Creator, nor in any 
measure incur his displeasure. 

Now, the fact thus stated may be folly admitted, without 
in the least affecting the argument. It is evident, that 
many of the pains to which we are at present exposed, are, 
.n their nature, intended to warn us of approaching harm, 
as in the instance just mentioned ; or, they may be intiina 
anas of mischief actually commenced, of which we could 
■"^f be otherwise aware, — as in the case of internal diseases 
And, it is manifest, that, such being their nature and design 
they must be intimately connected with, and either accom 
pany or precede, that injury of which they are intended to 
forewarn or to inform us ; and it is natural to expect that 
they would cease or tend to cesstition, as soon as they have 
accomplished the object for which they were intended 
And such, I think, will in general be found to be the fact, 
with respect to those pains which are in their nature mon 
itory. 

But I think it will be evident, to every one who will 
observe, that many of the pains endurad mder the present 
consumuon, are not of this kind. 
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Fhus, fcMT example : 

1. There are many pains which are inflicted io conse- 
qiijnce of actions of which we were forewarned by con- 
science. It would seem that the design of these paJna 
could not be monitory, inasmuch as monition is performed 
by another feculty. 

2. There are many pains which, from the nature of our 
constitution, are not inflicted until aiter the act has been 
performed, and the evil accomphshed. This is the case 
with drunkenness, and many other vices. Here, the pain 
cannot be intended as a premonition ; for it is not inflicted 
i[i its severity until after die injury has actually been done. 

3. Not only does the pain, in many cases, occur after- 
wards ; it fi^quendy does not occur until a long time aiter 
the offence. Months, and even years, may elapse, before 
the punishment overtakes the criminal. This is very fre- 
quently the case witii youthful crimes, which, ordinarily, 
exhibit their result not until manhood, or even old age. 
Now, pain must here be intended to signify something 
else besides warning. 

4. We find that the punishment, in many cases, bears 
no sort of proportion either to the benefit obtained by the 
individuaJ, or even to the injury, in the particular instance, 
inflicted upon society. This is manifest in very many in- 
stances of lying, foi^ery, small theft, and the like, in which, 
by a single act of wrong, a peison ruins a reputation which 
it had taken a whole life to establish. Now, in such a case 
as this, it is evident that the purpose of warning could not 
be intended ; for this end could be accomplished, at vastly 
less expe.ise of happiness, in some other way. 

5. We find that tiie tendency of many instances of pun- 
ishment, is not to leave the offender in the same state as 
before, but rather in a worse slate. His propensities to do 
wrong are rendered stronger, and his inducement to do well 
weaker ; and thus he is exposing himself to greater and 
greater punishments. The tendency, therefore, is not to 
recovery, but to more fatal moral disease. 

6. Although a man, by reformation, may fi«qienti^ 
regain the standing which he has lost, yet there are mani- 
re^t indications, in the present constitution, that, after a 
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given amount of tn il has been granted, a decisive punish- 
ment is inflicted wjicii extinguishes for ever all hope, if 
not sll possibility, of recovery. A man may waste part 
c»f his youth in idlaness, and may by diligence regain the 
time wnich h5 had lost. But he soon arrives at a point, 
beyond which such opportunity is impossible. Thus also 
in morals, a man may sometimes do wrong, and return to 
virtue, and escape present punishment ; but every bstance 
of crime renders the probability of escape less ; and he at 
last arrives at a point, beyond which nothing can avert the 
infliction of the merited and decisive calamity. 

7. We find that some actions produce misery which 
extends to other beings besides those who are actually con- 
cerned in committing them. 

This takes_ place sometimes by example, and at other 
jimes the pain is inflicted upon those who could not be 
infected by the example. Illustrations of this are seen in 
cases of disease propagated by herftditary descent, in misery 
arising from the misconduct of nders, m the suffering of men 
from flagitious crimes of relatives and acquaintances. And 
in consequence of the constitation under which we exist, 
tb^e miseries are frequently transmitted down beyond any 
assignable limit. Thus, the condition of the Jews is by 
themselves and otbera frequently believed to be the result 
of some crime committed by their forefathers, either at or 
before the time of Christ. The sad effects of the persecu- 
tion of Protestantism in Spain and Portugal, at the time of 
tlie Reformation, can be clearly traced in all the subsequtnt 
history of these countries. 

Now, all these considerations seem clearly to mdicate, 
that there are pains inflicted upon man for other purposes 
except warning ; and that they are of the nature of punish- 
ment ; that is, of pain inflicted after crmie has been volun- 
tarily committed, in spite of sufficient warning, and inflicted 
by way of desert, as what the oSence really merits, and 
what it behoo ves a righteous governor to award transgres- 
sion. 

Nor will it avail, to object that these inflictions are m- 
tended to be wamingg to others. This is grated ; but this 
ny no means prevents then- being abo punishmen's in the 
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sense in which we have considered them. Such is the case 
in ali punishments inflicted by society. They are intended 
to oe a warning to others ; but this liinders not their being 
also in the strictest sense punishments ; that is, inflictions 
of pain as the just desert of crime, and as clear indications 
of the will of society respecting the action of which they 
are the result. 

From what has been said, I think we may safely con- 
clude : 

1. _ That God has given to man a moral and an intellectual 
constitutJoo, by which he may be admonished of his duly. 

2. That He allows man to act freely, and to do either 
right or wrong, as he chooses. 

3. That He, m the present life, has connected rewards 
with the doing of right, and punishments with the doing of 
wrong ; and fiiat these rewards and punbhments affect both 
the individual and society. 

4. And hence that, uom an attentive observation of the 
lesults of actions upon individuals, and upon society, we 
may ascertain what is the will of God concerning us. 

5. And for all the opportunities of thus ascertaining hiu 
will by his dealings with men — that is, by the light of 
nature— God holds all his creatures responsible. 



It has been shown that we may, by observing the results * 
of our actions upon individuals, and upon society, ascertain 
wnat is the will of our Creator concerning us. In this 
manner we may discover much moral truth, which would 
be unknown, were we left to the guidance of conscience 
unassisted; and we may derive many motives to virtue 
which would otherwise be inoperative. 

I. By the light of nature we discover nuch moraJ 
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truih w.iich could never be discovee^d by conscience 
unassisted 

1. Conscience indicates to us our obligations to othere 
tt lien our relations to them are discovered ; and impels us 
toward that course of conduct which the understanding 
points out as corresponding with these obligations. But 
diere are many obligations which conscience seems not to 
point out to men, and many ways of falfilling these obligatioris 
whicn the understanding does not clearly indicate. In 
tliese respects, we may be greatly assisted by natural 
religion. 

Thus, I dojbt whether the unassisted conscience would 
teach the wrong of polygamy or of divorce. The Jews, 
even at the time of our Savior, had no conception that a 
marriage contract was obligatory for life. But any one 
who will observe the effects of polygamy upon families and 
societies, can have no doubt that the precept of the gospel 
an this subject is the moral law of the system under which 
we are. So, I do not know tliat unassisted conscience 
would I'emonstrate against what might be called reasonable 
revenge, or the operation of the Lex Talionis. But he 
who will observe the consequences of revenge, and those ol 
forgiveness of injuries, will have no difficulty in deciding 
which course of conduct has been indicated zs his duty by 
his Maker. 

2. The extent of obligations, previously known to exist, 
is made known more clearly by the light of nature. Con- 
science might teach us the obligations to love our friends, 
or our countrymen, but it might not go farther. The 
results of different courses of conduct would clearly show 
that our Creator intended us to love all men, of every 
uaUon, and even our enemies. 

3. It is by observing the results of our actions that we 
leam the Umilaliom which our Creator has affixed to oui 
desires, as we have shown in the chapter on happiness. 
The simple fact that gratification of our desires, beyond a 
certain limit, will produce more misery than happiness, 
addresses itself to our self-love, and forms a reason why that 
limil should not be transgressed. The fact that this limit 
was fixed by our Creator, and that he has thus intimated ta 
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US his ^^■ill, addresses itself to oar comcimce, and places ua 
under obligation to act as he has commanded, on pain o' 
his displeasure, 

4. In many cases where the obligation is acknowledged, 
we might not be able, without the light of natural leligion, 
to decide in what manner it could best be discharged 
Thus, a man who felt conscious of his obligations' as a 
parent, and wished to discharge them, would derive much 
valuable information by observing what mode of exhibiting 
paternal love had produced die happiest results. He would 
hence be able the better to decide what was required of 
him. 

In this manner it cannot be doubted that much valuable 
knowledge of moral truth might be acquu'ed, beyond what 
IS attainable by unassisted conscience. But this is not all. 

n. Natural religion presents additional motives to the 
practice of virtue. 

1. It does this, in the first place, by more clearly setting 
before us the rewards of virtue, and the punishments oj 
vice. Conscience forewarns us against crime, and inflicts 
Its own peculiar punishment upon guilt; but, natural reli- 
gion informs us of the additional consequences, independent 
of ourselves, which attach to moral action, according to the 
constitution under which we are created. Thus, conscience 
might forewarn a man against dishonesty, and might indict 
upon him the pains of remorse, if he had stolen ; but her 
monition would surely derive additional power from an 
observation of the effect which must be produced upon indi- 
viduals and societies by the practice of this immorality ; 
and, also, by the contrary effects which must arise from the 
opposite virtue. 

_ 2. Still further. Namral religion presents us with more 
distinct and affecting views of the character of God than 
could be obtMned without it. One of the first aspirations 
of a human soul is after an Intelligent First Cause ; and 
the most universal dictate of conscience is, that this First 
Cause ought to be obeyed. Hence, every nation, how 
mde soever c be, has its gods, ana its religious services 
But such a notion of the Deity is cold and inoperative, 
when compared with that which may be derived frcmi an 
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intelligent observatbn of the laws of nature, physical ant! 
moral, which we see pervading the universe around us. Ie 
every moral law which has been written on the page oi 
this world's history, we discover a new lineament of ihn 
character of the Deity. Every moral attribute of God 
which we discover, imposes upon us a new obligation, and 
presents an additional motive why we should love and 
serve Him. Hence we see that the knowledge of God 
derived from the study of nature, is adapted to add greatly 
to tlie impulsive power of conscience. 

We see, then, how large a field of moral knowledge is 
spread open before us, if we only, in a suitable manner, 
apply our understandings to the works of God around us. 
He has arranged all things, for t.ie purpose of teaching us 
tiiese lessons, and He has created our intellectual and 
moral nature expressly for the purpose of learning them. 
If, then, we do not use the powers which He has ^ven us, 
for the purpose for which He has given them. He holds us 
responsible for die result. Thus said the prophet : " Be- 
cause they regard not the works of the Lord, neither con- 
sider the operation of His hands, therefore, He shall de- 
stroy them, and not build tliem up." Thus, tlie Scriptures, 
elsewhere, declare all men to be responsible for tlie correct 
use of all the knowledge of duty which God had set before 
them. St. Paul, Rom. i, 19, 20, asserts, "That which 
may be known of God, is manifest in {or to) them, for 
God hath showed it to diem : so that (or therefore) thej 
are without excuse." Thus, he also declares, "They drat 
Mn without law, (that is, without a written revelation,) shall ■ 
perish without law," And thus we come to the general 
conclusion, that natural religion presents to all men a dis- 
tinct and important means of knowing the character and 
will of God, and the obhgations and duties of man ; and 
Uiat, for this knowledge, all men are justly held responsible. 
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SECTION III. 

llEFEIiTS OF THE SYSTEM OF NATt/fiAL HELIQION. 

1. Without any argument on the subject, the insufficimcy 
of natural religion, as a means of human reformation, mighl 
lie readily made manifest hy facts. 

1. The facts on which natural religion rests, and the in ■ 
teUectual power to derive the moral laws from the facts, 
have been in the possession of man from the beginning. 
Yet, the whole history of man has exhibited a constant 
tendency to moral deterioration. This is proved by the 
fact, that every people, not enlightened by revelation, con- 
sider the earliest period of their history as the period of 
tlieir gieatest moral purity. Then, the gods and men held 
frequent intercourse ; this intercourse, in consequence of the 
sins of men, has since been discontmued. That was the 
golden age ; the subsequent ages have been of brass, or of 
iron. The political history of men seems to teach the same 
lesson. In tlie early ages of national ejustence, spareeness 
of population, mutual fear, and universal poverty, have 
obliged men to lay the foundations of society in principles of 
justice, in order to secure national existence. But, as soon 
as, under such a constitution, wealth was increased, popula- 
tion become dense, and progress in arts and arms have ren- 
dered a nation fearless, the anti-social tendencies of vicc 
have shown themselves loo powerful for the moral forces bj 
which they have been opposed. The bonds of society hav* 
been gradually dissolved, and a nation, rich in the sppils of 
an hundred triumphs, becomes the ^tsj of some warlike am 
more virtuous horde, which takes possession of the spoil, 
merely to pursue die same career to a more speedy termi- 
nation. 

% The systems of reli^on of the heathen may be faiily 
considereflas the legitimate result of all ti:e moral forces 
which are in operation upon man, irrespective of revelation. 
They show us, not what man might have learned by 1I19 
proper use o ' 'ib faculties in the study of duty, but what h« 
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has always actually learned. Now, these systems, so far 
rrom having any tendency to make man belter, have a 
manifest tendency to make him worse. Their gods were 
of the most irofligate and demoralizing character. Had 
nat jial relig'on succeeded in instilling into the minds of men 
true ideas of virtue and duty, their imaginations, in forming 
conceptions of deities, would have invested them with far 
different attributes. 

3. The ethical systems of philosophers, it is true, not un- 
Irequently presented sublime and pure conceptions of Deity, 
But, as instruments of moral reformation, they were cleai-ly 
inoperative. They were extremely imperfect in every 
thing which relates to our duties to man, and, specially, in 
every thing which relates to our duly to God ; tiiey offered 
no sufficient motives to obedience ; they were established 
on subtle reasonings, which could not be comprehended by 
the common people ; and they imposed no obligation upon 
theh disciples lo disseminate them among others. Hence, 
they were never extensively known, beyond the small circle 
of meditative students ; and, by these, they were considered 
rather as mattere of doubtiiil speculation, than of practical 
benefit; adapted rather to the cultivation of mteilectua! 
acuteness, than to the reformation of moral conduct, I 
think that any one, on reading the ethical disqubitions of the 
ancients, must be struck with the fact, tiiat honest, simple, 
and ardent love of truth seems to have furnished no motive 
whatever to tiieir investigations ; and that its place was 
supphed by mere curiosity, or love of the new, die refined, 
and even the paradoxical. 

And, hence, as might be expected, these ethical systems 
i from vice to virtue. From the era of 



which of the systems of ancient ethics, can any refc 
be dated ? Where are their effects recorded in the moral 
history of man ? Facts have abundanUy proved them to 
be utterly destitute of any power over the conscience, or 
of any practical influence over the conduct, 

4, Nor can this failure be attributed to any want of intel- 
lectual cultivation. During a large portion of the period 
of which we have spoken, the human mind had, in many 
respects^ attained to as higl a state of perfection as it has 
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aiiained at any subsequent age. EIoquei>ce, j)octr>-, 
rlietoric, nay, some of the severer sciences, were studied 
with a success which has never since been surpassed. This 
is universally confessed. Yet what progress did the classic 
ages make m morals ? And hence, we thmk, it must be 
admitted that the human mindj even under the most fevor- 
able circumstances, has never, when unassisted by revela- 
tion, deduced from the course of things around us any such 
principles of duty, or motives to the performance of it, as 
were sufficient to produce any decided effect upon the moral 
character of man. 

And hence were we unable to assign the cause of this 
failure ; yet the fact of the failure alone is sufficient to 
prove the necessity of some other means for arriving at a 
knowledge of duty, than is afforded by the light of nature. 

11. But, secondly, the causes of this insufficiency may, 
II! many respects, be pointed out. Among them are ob- 
viously the following : 

1. The mode of teaching natural religion is by expe- 
rience. We can form no opinion respecting the results of 
two opposite courses of action, until they be both before us. 
Hence, we cannot certainly know what the law is, except 
by breaking it. Hence, the habit of violation must, in 
some sense, be formed, before we know what the law is 
which we violate. Consequently, from the nature of the 
case, natural religion must always be much behind the age, 
and must always utter its precepts to men who are, in some 
manner, fixed in the habit of violating them. 

2. There are many moral laws in which the connection 
between the transgression and the punishment cannot be 
shown, except in the more advanced periods of society- 
Such is the fact, in respect to those laws which can be 
ascertained only by extended and minute observation ; and, 
of course, a state of society in which knowledge is widely 
disseminated, and the experience of a large surface, and foi 
a long period, may be necessary to establish the fact of the 
connection between this particular violation and this par- 
ticular result. In the mean time, mankind will be sufferiiia 
ail the consequences of vice; and the coui'ses of con- 
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can infer that, if the same thing were done again, it would 
be done in the same manner, and would be attended, in all 
places, and at all times, if under the same conditions, with 
t!ie_ same results. But, as to a fact, that is, whether an 
action were actually performed at some other place or time, 
or whether it ever would be, natural religion can give us 
DO information. Thus, we know by expeiience, that, if a 
man fall &om a precipice, he will be destroyed ; but, 
whether a man ever did so fail, much less whether A or B 
did fall from it, we can never be informed by general prin- 
ciples. Thus, from tlie fact that we see guilt "punished in 
this world, we infer, from natural reli^on, that it will 
always be punished m this world ; we infer, though not so 
certamly, that it will also be punished in another world, if 
theie be another world ; but of the feet whether there be 
another world, natural religion can give us no certain in- 
fomidtion; much less, can it give us any information 
respectmg the question whether God has actually done 
any thing to remedy the evils of sin, and vary those 
sequences which, without a remedy, experience shows us to 
be mevitable. 

4. Hence, natural religion must derive all its certain 
motives from the present world. Those from the othei 
worid are, so far as it is concerned, in their nature contingeni 
and uncertain. And, hence, it loses all that power over 
man, which would be derived from the certam knowledge 
of our existence after death, of the nature of that existence, 
and of wha/. God has done for our restoration to virtue and 
iipppiness. All these being facts, can never be known^ 
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except by lanpupge, that is, by revelaticr. Thej n»ist 
always remain in utter incertitude, so long as we are left to 
the teachings of natural religion. 

We see, then, that natural religion is obliged to meet the 
impulsions from this world, solely by impulsions from this 
world. Nay, more, she is obliged, to resist the power of 
the present, of passion strengthened and confirmed by habit, 
by considerations drawn fium the distant, the fUture, and 
what may seem to be the uncertain. Hence, its suc- 
cess must be at best but dubious, even when its power k 
exerted upon those least exposed to the allurements of vice. 
Who does not see that it is utterly vain, to hope for suc- 
cess from such a source, in our attempts to refonn men in 
general ? Eveiy one, who is at all acquainted with the 
history of man, must be convinced, that nothing less power- 
ilil than the whole amount of motive derived from die 
know^ledge of an endless existence, has ever been found a 
sufficient antagonist force, to the downward and headlong 
tendencies of appetite and passion. 

And hence, from the feet of the recorded Mure of natu- ■ 
ral religion, as a means of reformation, and from the defects 
inherent in its very nature, as a means of moral improve- 
mentj there seems clearly to exist a great need of some 
additional mora! force, to correct the moral evils of our 
nature. It is surely not improbable that some additional 
means of instruction and improvement may have been 
Granted to our race by a merciftil Creator. 
13 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

REIAn N BETWEEN NATURAL AND REVEALED liEL O ON. 

iFwha.we have said be true, the defects of naturaS 
religion would lead us to expect, that sonae other means of 
moral instruction would be afibrded us. And, indeed, this 
is ilie conclusion at which some of the wisest of the heathen 
philosopliers arrived, from a consideration of that utter 
. ignorance of futurity in which they were of necessity 
plunged, by the most attentive study of natural religion. 
They felt convinced, that the Deity would not have con- 
structed a system of moral teachmg, which led to imper- 
vious darkness, unless He intended, out of that very dark- 
ness, at some period or other, to manifest light. 

But still more, I think that an attentive observation of 
what natural religion teaches, and of its necessary and inhe- 
rent defects, would afibrd us some grounds of expectation, 
respecting tiie nature of that revelation wfejch should be 
made. If we can discover the moral necessities of our 
race, and can also discover in what respects, and for what 
reason, tlie means thus far employed have feiled to relieve 
them, we may with certainty predict some of the character 
istics which must mark any system, which should be de- 
vised to accomplish a decided remedy. 

For example : 

1. It is granted that natural religion does teach us 
Slime unqestionable truths. Now, no truth can be incon- 
sistent with itself. And hence it might be expected, tha! 
whenever natural and revealed religion treated upon the same 
subjects, they would teach in perfect harmony. The 
second instructor may teach more than ihe first ; but so 
far as they give instruction on the same subjects, if bolli 
leach the trudi, they must both teach the same lesson. 

2. !t is natural to expect that a revelation would give 
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Oi much information upon tlie subject of duty, which could 
not be learned by the light of nature. Thus, it might be 
expected to make known more clearly to us, than we could 
otherwise leam them, the obligations by which we are 
bound to our fellow-men, and to God ; and also the manner 
in which those obligations are to be discharged. 

3. That it would present us with motives to virtue, ,n 
addition to tliose made known by the light of nature. We 
have seen that the motives of natural religion are derived 
from this worid, and are in their nature iasufficient. We 
should expect that those m a revelation wonld be drawn 
from some other source. And stiil more, as natural religion 
may be considered to have exhausted the motives of this 
world, it is surely not unreasonable to e\pect that a revela- 
tion, leaving this world, would draw its moti\es pnncipalh, 
if not enthely, from anotiier, if it revealed to us die fact 
that another world existed. 

4. We should not expect that the Deitj would emploj 
a second and additional means, to accomplish what could 
be done by any modification of the means brst emploj ed 
Hence, if a revelation were made to men, we might reason- 
ably expect, that it would make known to us such truths 
as could not, in the nature of the case, be communicated 
by natural religion. 

These are, I tiimk, just anticipations. At any rate, 1 
thmk it must be admitted, that if a system of religion, pur- 
porting to he a revelation fivam heaven, met all these expec- 
tations, its relations to natural religion not only would pie- 
' sent no argument against its truth, but would create a strong 
a priori presumption in its favor. 

Now ttiese expectations are al! fully realized in the 
system of rehgion contained in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, 

1, The truths of revealed reli^on harmonize perfectly 
with those of natural religion. The difference between ihem 
consists b this,— that (he one teaches plamly, what tiieolhei 
teaches by mference ; the one takes up the lesson when, 
the other leaves it, and adds to it other and vitally impoitani 
precepts. Way, so perfect is the harmony between tJiem, 
that it may safely be asserted that not a single precept of 
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natural religion exists, which is not also found in the Bible , 
and still more, that the Bible is every day directing us to 
new lessons, taught us by nature, which, but for its infor- 
mation, would never have been discovered. So complete is 
this coincidence, as to afford irrefragable proof that the 
Bible contains the mora! laws of the universe ; and, hence, 
tliat the Author of the universe — that is, of natural relioion 
— is also the Author of the Scriptures. 
_ 2. The Holy Scriptures, as has just been intimated, 
give us much information on questions of duty, which could 
not be obtained by the light of natare. Under this remark 
may be classed the scriptural precepts respecting the do- 
mestic relations; respecting our duties to enemies, ai;d to 
men in genera! ; and especially respecting our obligations 
to God, and the manner m which He may most acceptably 
oe worshipped. 

3. The Scriptures present motives to tiie practice of vir- 
tue, additional, genencally different from those of natural 
reSi^on, and of infinitely greater power. 
"= 1. The motives to virtue, fiim consequences in this 
world, are strengthened by a clearer development of the 
indissoluble connection between moral cause and effect, 
than is made known by natural reli^on. 

2. In addition to these motives, we are assured of our 
existence after death ; and eternal happiness and eternal 
misery are set forth as the desert of virtue and vice. 

3. The Scriptures reveal to us the Deity as assuming 
new relations to us, and devising a most mercitul way for 
our redemption : by virtue of this new relation, estabSishing 
a new ground of moral obligation between tlie race of man 
and himself, and thus adding a power to the impulsion of 
conscience, of which natural religion must, in the nature of 
the case, be destitute. 

4. It is manifest, that much of the above knowledge, 
which the Scriptures reveal, is of the nature oi fact; and, 
iherefore, could not be communicated to us by expenence, 
or in the way of general laws, but must be made known by 
language, ±at is, by revelation. 

■ Thus, the existence of a state of being after deatli, the 
diictiine of the resurrection, of a tmiversaj and imfiartial 
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judgment, of an endless state of rewards and punishments, 
of a remedial dispensation, by which the connection be 
tween guilt and punishment may be conditionally severed ; 
the doctrine of the atonement, and tlie way in which a 
man may avail himself of the benefits of this remedial dis- 
pensation ; — all these are manifestly of great practical im- 
portance in a scheme of moral refomiation ; and yet, all of 
them being of the nature of facts, they could be made 
known to man in no other way than by language. 

Now, as these seem clearly to be just anticipaUons re- 
specting any system which should be designed to supply 
the evident defects of natural religion, and as all these an- 
ticipations are realized in tlie system of religion contained 
in the Scriptures, eacJi one of these anticipations thus 
realized furnishes a distinct a priori presumpUon in favoi 
of the truth of revealed religion. We do not pretend thai 
any, or that all of these considerations, prove the Scriptures 
to be a revelation fiom God. This proof is derived from 
ather sources. What we would say, is tiiis : that, from 
what we know of God's moral government by the light of 
lature, it is manifestly probable that he would give us some 
additional instruction, and that that instruction would be, 
in various important respects, analogous to that contained 
in the Holy Scriptures. And we hence conclude, that 
although it were granted — ^which, howerer, need not be 
granted — tiiat, were there no antecedent fuels in the case, ii 
might seem unlikely that God would condescend to make a 
special revelation of his will to men ; yet, when the antece- 
dent facts are properly considered, this presumption, if it 
ever could be mamtained, is now precisely reversed, and 
that there tkmp exists a fair presitmptton that such a revela- 
tion woidd actually he made. And hence we conclude, 
that a revelation of the will of God by language is not, as 
many persons suppose, an event so unlikely, that no evi- 
dence can be conceived sufficiently strong to render it 
credible ; but, that it is, on the contrary, an event, from a!! 
tiiat we know of God already, essentially probable ; and 
that it is, to say the least of it, as fdrly withm the limits of 
evidence as any other event, and when proved, on the 
ordinary pn'nciples of eridence, is as much entitled to 
12* 
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belief as any otner event. And hence w^ c 
when men demand, in support of the triith of revealed 
religion, evidence mlike to that which is demanded in sup- 
port of anj other event, — tliat is, evidence oi' yhich they 
themselves cannot define the nature, — they d&fit nd what la 
manifestly unreasonable, and proceed upon a wresumption 
wholly at vanance with aU the known &cts in vm case. 
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chax^ter ninth. 

THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

THiswouHseem to be the place in which to present the 
proof of the authenticity of tlie Holy Scriptures, as » 
revelation from God. This, however, heing oniy a par 
ticular exemplification of the general laws of evidence, it 
belongs to the course of instruction in Intellectual Phi- 
losophy. It must therefore be here omitted. We shall, in 
the remainder of these remai-ks, take it for granted, that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament contain a 
revelation from God to man, and that these books contain all 
that God has been pleased to revea! unto us by language ; 
and, tiierefore, all which is recorded in language that is 
altimate in morals, and that is, by its own authority, binding 
upon the conscience. Taking this for granted, we shall in 
the present chapter consider, 1st, what the Scriptures con- 
tain_ ; and, 2d, how we may ascert^n our duty from the 
Scriptures. 



SECTION 1. 

A VIEW OF THE HOLY SCRIPl'UKES. 

The Holjr Scriptures are contained in two separate 
vJumes, enUtled -die Old and the New Testament. These 
volumes have each a distinct object, and yet their objects 
are in perfect harmony ; and, togetiier, they contain all 
that could be desired in a revelation to the human race. 

The dssign of the Old Testament mainly is, to reveal a 
systenr of simple law ; to exhibit the results of such a system 
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upon the human -^cejand to direct the minds of men !o the 
remedial dispensajon which was to follow. In acconiplisli- 
' mg tiiis design, it contains several distinct parts. 

1. An account of the creadon of the world, of the crea- 
tion and fall of man, and a brief histoiy of the race of mail 
until the deluge. The cause of this deluge is stated to be, 
l-iie unlversai and intense wickedness of man. 

2. The account of the separation of a particular family, 
ihe germ of a nation, designed to be tiie depositaries of die 
LX'vealed will of God ; and the. history of this nation, from 
die call of Abraham until the return Irom the captivity in 
Babylon, a period of about fifteen hundred years. 

3. The system of laws which God gave to tiiis nation. 
These laws may be comprehended under three classes : 

Moral laws, or diose which arise from the immutable 
relations existing between God and man. 

Civil laws, or those enacted for the government of civil 
society ; adapted specially to the Jewish Theocracy, or thai 
fonii of government in which God was specially recognised 
as King. 

Ceremonial laws. These were of two kinds: Firetj 
those which were intended to keep diis nation separate from 
other nations ; and, second, those intended to prefigure 
events which were to occur under the second or new.dis- 
pensation. 

4.^ Various events in their history, discourees of pi^pbets 
and inspired teachers, prayers, odes of pious men; all tend- 
ng to illustrate what are the effects of a system of moral law 
upon human nature, even when placed under the most fa 
vorable circumstances ; and also, to exhibit the effects of 
the religious principle upon the soul of man under every 
variety of time and condition. 

The result of all this series of moral means seems to be 
this. God, in various modes, suited to their condition, made 
luiown his will to the whole human race. They all, with 
the exception of a single family, became so corrupt, that he 
destroyed them by a general deluge. He then selected a 
single family, and gave them iiis written law, and, by pecu- 
liar enactments, secluded diem fixim all other nations, tl>at 
-he experiment might be made under the most favorable 
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Circumstances. At the same time, the effects of natural re- 
ligion were tried among the heathen nations that surrounded 
u"""' J ■ ^ "^^"'^ ^^^' ^ ^^^^' demonstration diat, under 
the conditions of being in which man was created, any ref- 
ormation was hopeless, and lliat, unless some other condi- 
tions were revealed, the race would perish by its own vicious 
and anti-sociaJ tendencies, and enter the other world lo reap 
the reward of its guilt for ever. While diis is said to be the 
mam design of the Old Testament, it is not to be under- 
stood that this is its whole design. It was intended to be 
introductory to the new dispensation, and, also, to teach 
those, to whom it was addressed, the way of salvation. 
Hence, allusions to Uie principal events in tiie new dispen- 
sation, are every where to be met with. Hence, also, as- 
surances of pardon are made to the penitent, and God ' 
represented as ready to for^ve ; though the procuring cai 
of our pardon is not explicitiy stated ; but only alluded w 
in temis which could not be fully underetood, until tlie 
remedial dispensation was accomplished. 

The design of the New Testament is, to reveal to the 
race of man the new conditions of being, under which it i; 
placed, by vutue of a remedial dispensation. 

In pursuance of this design, the New Testament con 






tains 



1. A narrative of the life and death, resuirection and aa- 
cension.lhe acts and conversations, of Jesus of Nazareth ; > 
Being in whom the divine and human natures were m}'S 
tenously united ; who appeared on earth to teach us what 
ever was necessaiy to be known of our relations lo God 
and, by his obedience to the law, and voluntary sufferintrs 
and dead], to remove the obstacles to our pardon, which, 
unoer the former dispensation, existed in consequence of 

he holiness of God. 

2. A brief narrative of the facts relating to the progress 
of the Christian religion, for several years after the ascension 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

3. The instnictions which his immediate foUowere, or 
aposties, by divine inspiration, gave to the men of their own 
time, and which were rendere.^ necessary in consequence 
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nf tlieir ignorance of the principles of religion, or ihe weak- 
no'is oftlieir virtue, and llie imperfection of their faith. 

The whole of this volume, taken together, teaches 113 
tiie precepts, the sanctions, and (he rewards of the law of 
God, with as great disiinciness as we could desire ; and 
also a way of salvation, on different grounds from tliat re- 
vealed both by natural religion and by the Old Testament ; 
a way depending for merit, upon the doings and sufferings 
of another, but yet available to us on no other conditions 
than those of supreme, strenuotis, and universal moral effort 
after perfect purity of thought, and word and action. 

This, being a remedial dispensation, is, in its nature, 
fixed. We have no reason to expect any other ; nay, the 
idea ofanodier would be at variance with the belief of the 
truth' of this. And, hence, the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contan all that God has revealed to us 
by language respecting his will. What is contained here 
alone, is binding upon the conscience. Or, in the words 
of Chillingworth, "The Bible, the Bible, the religion 
or Protestants." 



SECTION 11. 



Taking it for granted that the Bible contains a revelation 
of the will of God, such as is stated in the preceding sec- 
tion, it will sull be of importance for us to decide how we 
may ascertain, from the study of it, what God really requires 
of us. Much of it is mere history, contEuning an unvarnished 
narration of the actions of good and of bad men. Much of 
't has reference to a less enlightened age, and to a particu- 
ar people, set apart from oilier people, for a special and 
peculiar purpose. Much of it consists of exhortations and 
lepiools addressed to this people, in reference to the laws 
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then existmg, but which have been since abrogated. JVow, 
am.dst this variety of instructions, given to men at different 
times, and of different nations, it b desirable that the prin- 
ciples ba settled, by which we may decide what portion of 
tins mass of instmotion is binding upon the conscience, 
at the present moment. My object, in the present section, 
IS to ascertain, as far as possible, the principles by which 
we are to be guided in such a decision. 

When a revelation is made to us by language, it is taken 
(01 granted, that whatever is our duty, will be signified to 
us by a command ; and hence, what is not commanded, is 
not to be considered by us as obligatory. Did we not 
fistabhsb this limitation, every thing recorded, as, for in- 
stance, all the actions both of good and of bad men, might 
be regarded as authority ; and thus a revelation, given for 
the pui-pose of teaching us our duty, might be used as an 
instrument to confound all distinction between right an(? 
wrong. 

The ground of moral obligation, as derived from a reve- 
lation, must, therefore, be a command- of God. 
Now, a command seems to involve three ideas : 
I. T^at an act be designated. This may be, by the 
designation of the act itself, as, for mstance, giving bread to 
lb J hungr)' ; or else by the designation of a lemper of mind, 
as iliat of universal love, under which the above act, and 
vaiious otner acts, are clearly comprehended. 

iJ. That it be somehow signified to be Ihe will of God, 
ih'-il this act he performed, Witliout this intimation, every 
aci that is described, or even held up for our reprobalion, 
inigLn be quoted as obligatory. 

3. That it be signified, that we are included within ihe 
number to whom the command is addressed. Otherwise, 
iiil the commandments, to the patriarchs and prophets, 
whether ceremoniaJ, symbolical, or individual, would be 
binding upon every one who might read them. And hence, 
111 general, whosoever urges upon us any duty, as the com- 
mand of God, revealed in the Bible, must show that Goo 
lias, somewliere, commanded that actum to be done, and 
iliat he has commanded us to do it. 
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This principle will exclude, — 

1. Every thing which is merely history. Much of the 
Bible contains a mere narrative of facts. For the truth of 
this narrative, the veracity of the Deity is pledged. We 
may derive from the account of God's dealings, lessons of 
.nstniclion to guide us in particular cases ; and, from the 
evil conduct of men, matter of warning. But the mere 
fact, that any thing has heen done, and recorded m the 
Scripture, by no means places us under obligation to 
lio it. 

9. It excludes from being obligatory upon all, what has 
been commanded, but which can be shown to have been 
intended only for individuals, or for nations, and not far the- 
whole human race. Thus many commands are recorded in 
the Scriptures, as having been given to individuals. Such 
was the command to Abraham, to offer up his son; to 
Moses, to stand before Pharaoh ; to Samuel, to anoint Saul 
and David ; and a thousand others. Here, evidently, die , 
Divine direction was exclusively intended for the individual 
to whom it was given, IVo one can pretend that he is 
commanded to offer up his son, because Abraham was so 
commanded. 

Thus, also, many of tlie commands of God in the Old 
Testament were addressed to nations. Such were the 
directions to tlie Israelites to take possession of Canaan ; to 
rfiake war upon the surrounding nations ; to keep the cere- 
nonial law ; and so of various other instances. Now of 
such precepts, it is to be observed, 1. They are to be 
obeyed only at the time and in the wanner in which tiiey 
were commanded. Thus, the Jews, at present, would have 
no right, in virtue of the original command, to expel die 
Mahometans firam Palestine ; though the command to 
Josliua was a sufficient warrant for expelling the Canaan- 
ites, at the time in which it was ^ven. 3. They are of 
(brce only to those to whom they were given. Thus, sup- 
|K>siiig the ceremonial law was not abolished ; as it was 
given specially to Jews, and to no one else, it would bind 
no one but Jews now. Sup^Kising it to be abolished, it of 
cmirse now binds no one. For if, when in force, it was ob- 
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igatory on no one but the Jews, and was nothing lo ani, out 
rhc ; when it is abolislied, as to them, it is rwthing to ony 
me. Such is the teaching of St. Paul on this subject. 

y. It would exclude whatever was done by inspire'! men, 
if it was done without the addition of being somehow com- 
manded. Thus, the New Testament was manifestly iii- 
lended for the whole human race, and at all times ; and it 
was written by men who were inspired by God to teach us 
ilis will. But still, their example is not binding per se ; 
that is, we are not under obligation to perform an act, simply 
became they have done it. Thus, Paul and the other apos- 
tles kept the Feast of Pentecost ; but this imposes no such 
obligation upon us, Paul circumcised Timothy ; but this 
imposes no obligation upon us to do likewise; for upon 
another occasion he did not circumcise Titus. The ex- 
amples of inspired men in the New Testament would, 
unless exception be made, prove the lawfulness of an act ; 
but it could by no means establish its obligatoriness. 

This principle will include as obligatory, — 

1, Wiiatevor has been enjoined as the will of God upon 
man as man, m distinction from what has been enjoined 
upon men as individuals or as nations. The command 
may be ^ven us, 1. By God himself, as when he proclaimed 
hia law from Mount Sinai ; or, 2. By the Mediator Christ 
Jesus ; or, 3. l^y any peisons divinely commissioned to 
instruct us in the will of God ; as prophets, apostles, or 
evangelists. This includes, as obligatory on tlie conscience, 
simply what is proved to be mtended, according to the 
establislted principles of interpretation. But it by no 
means includes any thing which man may infer from what 
13 thus intended. Any idea which man adds to the Idea 
given in the Scriptures, is the idea of man, and lias no 
more obligation on the conscience of his fellow men, than 
any other idea of man. 

But it may be asked, granting that nothing but a Divine 
"ommand is obligatory on the conscience, yet, as general 
Hiitl particular commandments in the Scriptures are Ire- 
<liiently, m a considerable degree, blended together, how 
ir.iiy we learn to distinguish that part which is obligators 
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jpon us, Irom that which is in iis nature local a.id peouliai .' 
in attempting to answer this question, I would suggest^ — 

That the distinction of nations or individuals is nowhere 
adverted to in the New Testament. Its instructions are 
nlearly mtended for men of all ages and nations ; and hence 
they never mvolve any thing either local or peculiar, but are 
universally binding upon all. The question must therefore 
refer to the Old Testament. 

If we confine ourselves, then, to the Old Testament, this 
question may be decided on the following principles : 

J, In by hi the greater number of cases, we shall be 
able to decide, by reference to the nature of the Jewish 
commonwealth ; a temporary or preparatory dispensation, 
which was to cease when that to which it was preparatory 
liad appeared. 

2. The New Testament, being thus intended for the 
whole human race, and being a final revelation of the will 
of God to man, may be supposed to contain all the moral 
precepts, both of natural religion and of the Old Testa- 
ment, together with M'hateier else it was important to our 
salvation that we should know. If, then, a revelation liaa 
been made in the Old Testament, which is repeated in the 
New Testament, we sliall be safe in making the later reve- 
lation the criterion, by which we shall judge respecting the 
precepts of the earlier. That is to say, no precept of the 
Old Testament, which is not either given to man as man, 
or which is not either repeated, or its obligations acknowl- 
edged, under the new dispensation, is hinding upon us at 
the present day. This principle is, I think, avowed, in 
substance, by the Apostie Paul, in various places in his 
Epistles. While he repeatedly urges the moral precepts 
of the Old Testament, as of unchanging obligation, he 
speaks of every thing else, so fer as moral obligation U 
iflncemed, as utteriy annihilated. 

Such, then, are the means afforded to us by our Creator, 
for acquiring a knowledge of our duty. They are, first, 
natural religion ; second, the Old Testament, or a dispen- 
salioii of law; third, the Gospel, a reined "■&■ lispensalicn, 
')i a dispensation of grace. 
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The relation existing between our moral power, and 
tliese means of moral cultivation, may, I suppose, be stated 
somewhat as follows : 

1. By conscience, we attain a feeling of moral obliga- 
tion towar{ s the various beings to whom we are related. 
The elements of this feeling are developed as soon as we 
come to the knowledge of the eidstence and attributes of 
those beings, and the relation in which we stand to them. 
Sucfi elements are, the feeling of obligation of refiiprocity 
to man, and of universal love and obedience to our Creator. 

2. In order to illustrate the relations in which we stand 
to other beings, created and uncreated, as well as to leach 
us His character and His will concerning us, God has given 
us other means of instruction. 

1. He has so arranged and governed all the events oi 
this world, as to illustrate His character by His dealings 
with men ; and He has ^ven us powers, by which we 
may, if we will, acquire the knowledge thus set before us 
The fact that we may acquire this knowledge of the will 
of God, and that we are so constituted as to feel that we 
ought to do the will of God, rendei? us responsible for 
obedience to all the light which we may acquire, 

2. In the utter failure of this mode of instniction to 
reclaim men, God has seen fit to reveal His will to us by 
language. Here the tmtli is spread before us, without the 
necessity of induction from a long and previous train of 
reasoning. Tliis knowledge of the will of God, thus 
obtained, renders man responsible for the additional light 
thus communicated. 

In the same manner, when this means failed to pro- 
duce any important moral result, a revelation has been 
made, instructing us still farther concerning our duties to 
God, His character and will ; and, above all, informing us 
of a new relation in which the Deity stands to us, and of 
those new conditions of being under which we are placed 
And we are, in consequence of our moral constitution, 
rendered responsible for a conduct corresponding to all this 
additional moral light, and consequent moral obligation. 

Now, if it be remembered that we are under obligations, 
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greater than we can estimate, to obey the will of God, by 
what manner soever signified, and that we are under obli- 
gation, therefore, to obey Him, if he had given us no other 
intimation of His will, than merely the monition of con- 
science, unassisted by natural or revealed religion, how 
greatly must that obligation be increased, when these addi- 
tional .means of information are taken into the account ! 
And, if the guilt of our disobedience be in proportion to the 
knowledge of our duty, and if that knowledge of our duty 
oe so great that we cannot readily conceive how, con- 
sistently with the conditions of our being, it could have 
been greater, we may judge how utterly inexcusable must 
be every one of our transgressions. Such does the Bible 
represent to be the actual condition of man ; and hence it 
every where treats him as under a just and awful condem- 
nation ; a condemnation from which there h no hope of 
escape, but by means of the special provisions of a reme- 



It belongs to theology to treat of the nature of this 
remedial dispensation. We shall, therefore, attempt no 
exhibition, either of its character or its provisions, beyond 
a simple passing remark, to show its connections with om- 
present subject. 

The law of God, as revealed in the Scriptures, repre- 
sents our eternal happiness as attainable upon the smiple 
ground of perfect obedience, and perfect obedience upon 
the principles already explained. But this, in our present 
state, is manifestly unattainable. A single sm, both on tiie 
ground of its violation of the conditions on which our 
future happiness was suspended, as well as by the effects 
which it produces upon our whole subsequent mora! char 
acter, and our capacity for virtue, renders our loss of hap- 
piness inevitable. Even after reformation, our moral at- 
lainment must fall short of the requirements of the law 
of God, and thus present no claim to the Divine favor. 
For this reason, our salvation is made to depend upon the 
obedience and merits of another. But we are entitled to 
hope for salvation upon the ground of the merit of Christ, 
solely upon the condition of yielding ourselves up in entire 
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obedience to the whole Jaw of God. " He that saith, I 
know Him, and keepeih not His commandments, is a liar, 
and the truth is not in him." John ii, 4. And hence a 
knowledge of the law of God isof just as great importance 
to us under a remedial dispensation, as under a dispensa- 
tion of law ; not on the ground that we are to be saved 
by keeping it without sin ; but on the ground that, unless 
the will of Goi^ be the habitually controlling motive of all 
our cond-jct, we are destitute of the elements ol that char- 
acter, to wnich the blessings of the remedial dispensation 
are promised. Hence, under the one dispensation, as well 
as under the other, though on different grounds, the knowl- 
edge of the law of God is necessary to our happmess both 
heie and hereafter, 
13* 
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PRACTICAL ETHICS. 



In the preceding pages it has been my design to illus- 
ume the moral constitution of man, and to point out the 
sources from which that truth emanates, whicli is addressed 
to his moral constitution. My design So the present book 
is, to classify and explain some of the principal moral laws 
under which God has placed us in our present state. We 
shall derive tliese laws from natural or from revealed religion, 
or from both, as may be most convenient for our purpose. 

The Scriptures declare that the whole moral law is con- 
tained in the single word Love. 

The beings to whom man is related in his present state, 
are, so lar as this subject is concerned, God his Creator, and 
man bis fellow-creature. Hence the moral obligations of 
men are of two kinds ; first, Love to God, or Piety ; 
second, Love to Man, or Morality. 

This book will, therefore, be divided into two parts, in 
which those wo subjects will be treated of in their order 
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PART I. 

LOVE TO GOD, OR PIETY. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE GENERAL OBLIOATIOM TO SUPREME LOVE TO GOD. 

The scriptural precept on this subject may be fouml 
recorded in various passages. It b in these words : " Thou 
shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and witli 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength," See MattJiew sxii, 37 ; Mark xii, 30 ■ Luke 
X, 27. 

In order to illustrate tliis precept, I shaU consider, /r«(, 
the relation which exists between us and the Deity ; sec- 
ondly, the rights and obligatbns which that relation imposes ; 
and, thirdly, the facts in our constitution which show that 
these are manifestly the law of our being. 

I. The relation which exists between Gixi and us. 

1. He is our Creator and Preserver. A few years since, 
and we had no existence. Within a few more years, and 
this whole system, of which we form a part, had no exist- 
ence. Over our own existence, nehher we, nor any created 
thing, has any more than the semblance of power. We are 
upheld m being by the continued act of Omnipotence. Not 
only we, ourselves, but every faculty which we and which 
idl ci'eatures enjoy, was created, and is continually upheld, 
by the same Creator. JVor (hjs alone ; all the circum- 
stances by which we are surrounded, and all the modifica 
tions of external nature, of what sort soever they may be, 
whether physical, intellectual, socisil, or moral, are equally 
rteated and sustained by God ond derive theu- powers to 
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render u., happy, or wise, or good, purely from his providthi 
care, and from the exertion of his omnipotent and oiiiiii- 
present goodness. The relation, tlierefore, existing between 
the Deity and us, is that of dependence, more profound, 
universal, and absolute, than we are able adequately to com- 
prehend, upon a Being, absolutely and essentially inde- 
pendent, omniscient, omnipotent, and all -providing. 

2. The Deity has revealed himself to us, as a Being in 
whom are united, by the necessity of his existence, ever)' 
perfection of which the human mind can conceive, and every 
perfection that can possibly exist, how much soever they 
may transcend the powers of our conception. To Him be- 
long, from the necessity of His bemg, Eilmighty power, om- 
niscient wisdom, unchanging veracity, inflexible justice, 
transcendent purity, illimitable benevolence, and universal 
love. Not only does He treasure up within Himself all 
that can be conceived of every perfection, but He is the 
exhaustless fountain, from which emanates all of these at- 
tributes, that exists throughout this wide creation. As 
every object that we see in nature, is seen only by its re- 
flecting rays of the sun, so every exliibition of goodness 
which we behold in creatures, is nothing but the reflection 
of the perfections of Km who b the Father of Lights, with 
whom is neither variableness nor the shadow of a turning. 
The relation, therefore, in this respect, which exists between 
us and the Creator, is that which exists between beings whom 
He has formed to admire and love all these perfections, and 
the Uncreated Being, in whom they all exist, in a degree in- 
finitely surpassing all that it is in our power to conceive, 

3. This creative power, and this mcomprehensible wis- 
dom, have been exerted in obedience to all these tran- 
scendent moral perfections, for the production of our best 
good, our highest temporal and eternal happiness ; nay, 
they have been as fully exerted in behalf of our lace, as 
though there were no other race in existence ; and in be- 
half of each one of us, as though each mdividual wore the 
onlv being created, within this illimitable anivei'se. Ard 
upcii aii this exertion of goodness towards us, we have not 
the semblance of a claim ; for God was imder r 
'>f "■bl gation to create us, much less, to create i 
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of ihai iiappiness which we enjoy. The relation, iberefore, 
in this respect, existing between us and tlie Deity, is that 
between beings who, without any cldm whatever, are, at 
everynioment, receivmg the results of the exercise of every 
conceivable perfection, from a BeiEg who Is moved thus lo 
conduct towards them, by nothing but His own independeiii 
goodness. 

II, From these relations, existing between creatures a>i,i 
the Creator, thei'e arise various Tighis of tlie Creator, and 
various obligations of the creature. 

Every one, who will reflect upon this subject, must be 
convinced, that, inasmuch as these relations are entirelv 
beyond the range of human analogies, and also manifestly 
beyond the grasp of finite conception, they must mvolve 
obligations, in their very nature more profound and univer- 
sal, than we can adequately comprehend ; and that, there- 
fore, no conception of ours* can possibly transcend theii' 
solemnity and awfulness. As, in our present state, we are 
so littie able to understand them, or even to inquire aftei 
them, we see tiie need of instruction concerning ihem, from 
Him, who alone, of all beings that exist, can fathom tlieii 
depth, or measure dieir immensity. Let us, therefore, in- 
quire, What are the claims which, in his revealed word, God 
asserts over us, and what are the obligations which, in bis 
sight, bind us to Him ? 

1. By virtue of liis relation to us as Creator, he asserts 
over us the right of wtlimited possession. Inasnmch as we 
are his creatures, we are his in the highest and most exten 
sive sense, in which we can conceive of the idea of posses 
sion. Neither we ourselves, nor any thing which we seem 
to possess, are our own. Even our wills are not our own, 
but he claims that we shall only wiU precisely what Uc 
wills. Our faculties, of what sort soever, are not our own 
He claims that, from the commencement of our existence, 
-hey be used precisely in the manner, for the purposes, 
and within the limits, that He shall direct. Not only does 
God assert this right in his word, but we find tiiat he ac- 
tually exercises it. Without regard to what we will, He 
does his pleasure, in the amies of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the partli. He takes irom us health, poseea- 
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fioiis, Iriends, feculties, life, and He giveth not account of 
am of kti maitera. That is, he manifestly acts upon the 
principle, that He is the Sovereign and rightful Proprietor, 
Qotli of GUI-selves, and of all tliat we seem to ourselves to 

And, tlius, on the other hand, God asserts that we are all 
under obligations, greater and more solenm than we can 
possibly concave, to render to Him that entire obedience 
and submission, which his essential right over us renden 
manifesdy his due. 

Tills right, and the correspondent obligaUon, have ra- 
spect to two classes of duties. The first class, is that which 
respects simply our relations to him, and which would be 
obligatory upon us, although each one of us were the only 
created brang in the universe. The second class of duties 
respects our fellow-creatures. If we could suppose moral 
creatures to exist without a Creator, there would yet be 
duties which, fiiam their comtitiOion as moral creatures, 
they would owe to each other. But, inasmuch as every 
creature is the creature of God, He has made~the duties 
which they owe to each other, a part of their duty to Hiin. 
That is to say, he requires us, who are his creatures, and 
who are under universal obligations to him, to treat our 
fellow-creatures, who are also his creatures, and under his 
protection, in such a manner as he shall direct. He is tlie 
Father of us all, and he requires that every one of his 
children conduct himself towards others, who are also his 
children, as he shall appoint. And, hence, the duties 
which are required of us to our fellow-creatures, are required 
of us under a twofold obligation. First, that arising from 
our relation to God, and, secondly, that arising ttora our 
relation to our fellows. And, hence, there is not a single 
act which we are under obligation to perform, whic^h we 
are not also under obligation to perform from the principle 
of obedience to our Creator. Thus the obligation to act 
religwusly, or piously, extends to the minutest action of our 
'lives, and no action of any sort whatever can be, in the 
full acceptation of the term, viituous, that is, be entitled 
to tile praise of God, which does not involve in its motivi s 
die temper of fdial obedience to the Deity. And still more, 
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as tins obligation is infinitely superior to any other thai can 
be conceived, an action performed from tlie conviction of 
any other obligation, if this obligation be excluded, fails, in 
infinitely the most important respect; and must, by the 
whole amount of this deficiency, expose us to the condem- 
nation of the law of God, whatever that condemnation 
may be. 

And, once more, we are taught, in the Scriptures, that 
tlie relation m which we stand to the Deity, places us 
under such obligations, that, while our whole and uninter- 
rapted service is thus due to God, we can, after it is ah 
performed, in no manner bring him under any obligation to 
us. This I suppose to be the meaning mtended by our 
Savior, in the parable, iwfce xvii, 7 — 10 ; "But which of 
you, having a servant, (a slave,) ploughing or feeding 
cattie, will say unto him, by and by, when he is come from 
the field. Go and sit down to meat ; and will not rather 
say unto him, Make ready wherewith I may sup, and gird 
thyself and serve me, until I have eaten and drunken ; and 
aAerwards'thou shall eat and drink ? Doth he Ihmik that 
servant because Ae kath done the things that were com- 
manded him 1 I suppose not. So, hkewise ye, when ye 
have done all the things which are commanded you, say. 
We are unprofitable servants, we have done that which was 
our duty to do." That is, the obligation of the servant is 
not ftilfiUed by doine any owe thing, but only by occupyiiig 
his whole (me, and exerting his whole power, to its full 
extent, in doing whatever is commanded him. And when 
all this is done, such is the relation between the parties, 
that he has placed the Master, God, under no obligation ; 
he has_ only discharged a duty ; he has merely paid a debt ; 
nor is it possible, from the nature of the relation, that he 
should ever do any thing more. Such, I think, every one 
wilt acknowledge, upon reflection, to be the relation ex.ist- 
Ing between us and our Creator. 

And, hence, we see, that a failure in duty to God, on 
the part of the creature, must be remediless. At every 
moment, he is under obligation to the full amount of his 
ability ; and, when this whole amount of obligation is riis- 
iharged, he has then simply fiilfilled his duty. Hence, no 
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ai,t can havo any retrospective effect ; that is, it canr.^t 
supply the 'feSciencies of any other act. This would be 
the case, e' -m if his moral powers were not injured by sin 
But, if we id«? this other element, and reflect, that, by sin, 
aur nnoral powers are permanently injured ; that is, our 
capacity for virtue is dimmished, according to the laws of 
■ our cofistitution ; by how much more is it evident, tliat, 
under a system of mere law, a single fdlure in our duty to 
God must be of necessily fatal ! What shall we then say 
'.Ca life, of which every act is, when strictly considered, by 
■jufession, a moral failure? 

9. God has revealed himself to us as a Being endowed 
with every attribute of natural and moral excellence ; and, 
in virtue of the relation which, on this account, he sustains 
to us, a new form of obligation is imposed upon js. 

We are evidently formed to love whatever is beautiful, 
and to admire whatever is great in power, or excellent in 
wisdom. This is too evident to need illustration. But 
we are so made as to love and admire still more the cause 
from which all these emanate. We admire the tragedies of 
Shakspeare, and the epic of Milton, but how much more 
the mmds in which these works were conceived, and by 
which they were executed. Now, all that we see in 
creation, whether of beauty, or loveliness, or grandeur, is 
the work of the Creator. It all existed in His conceptions, 
before it existed in feet. Nor this alone. The powers by 
which we perceive, and are aifected by, these exhibitions, 
all proceed from Him, and both the external qualities and 
the mteinal susceptibilities are upheld by his all-sustaining 
energy Thus, every feeling of love or of admiration 
which we exercise, involves, ijx>m the constitution of our 
nature, the obligation to exercise these feelings, in a higher 
dcgiee towards ffim who is the author of all. But, as He 
IS the author, not only of whatever is lovely or glorious that 
we see, but of all that we have ever seen ; not only of all 
iliat we have ever seen, hut of all that has ever existed ; 
not only of alt that has ever existed, but of all that ever can 
exist ; by how much are we under obhgation to love ^im 
better than a.l things else that we know! and by ;ioi* 

14 
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, (liucd more than any individual form of exceHence. witij 
which it is possible for us ever to become acquainted . 

Again, God reveals himself to us as the possessor o( 
every moral attribute, in infinite perfection. In him aie 
united infinitely more than we or other created beings can 
conceive, of justice, holiness, mercy, compassion, goodness 
and truth. Nowi we are manifestly formed to love and 
admire actions emtnating from such attributes, as they are 
exhibited on earth, and specially the moral characters of 
those by whom such actions are performed. We are not 
only formed to do this, but we are specially fonned to do 
it. We are created with an impulsion to exei'cise these 
affections, and we are conscious that it is the highest impul- 
sion of our nature. Now, whatever we see of moral excel* 
lence on earth, springs irom Him, as its first and orimnal 
cause. He created the circumstances under which it 
exists, and created, with all its powers, the being by 
whom it is displayed. Nor this alone. He possesses, 
essentially, and in an infinite degree, and without the possi- 
bility of unperfection, every moral attribute. If, then, the 
highest impulsion of our nature teaches us to love and 
venerate these attributes, even as they are displayed in 
their imperfection on earth, by how much more are wc 
under obhgation to love these attributes, as they are pos- 
sessed by our Father who is in heaven ! If a single act of 
justice deserves our veneration, how much more sliould we 
venerate tliat justice which has governed this universe 
witiiout the shadow of a spot, from eternity ! If a single 
act of purity deserves our regard, with what awe should we 
adore the holiness of Him, in whose sight the heavens are 
unclean! If a single act of benevolence deserve our love 
with what affection should we bow before Him, who, from 
eternity, has been pouring abroad a ceaseless flood of bless- 
edness, over the boundless universe by which He is sur 
,-ounded ! 

And yet more, I think it is manifest that we are so con- 
stituted as to be under obligations to love such attributef as 
1 have mentioned, entirely aside from the consideration oi 
their connection with ourselves. We admire justice and 
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benevolence in men who existed ages ago, and in countries 
with which we have no interests in common. And tiius 
these obligations to love and adore these attributes in the 
Deity, would exist in full force, irrespeclive of the fact of 
our receiving any benefit from them. And our Creator 
mighl:,_ and jusdy would, require of us all these affections 
of which I have spoken, did these moral attributes exist in 
some other being besides himself. The obligation is sus- 
tained upon the simple consideration, that we are constituted 
such moral beings as we are, and that another Being exists, 
endowed with attributes, in tiiis particular manner, corre- 
sponding to our moral constitution, Cy how much is tiiis 
obligation increased, by the consideration that He, in whom 
these attributes exist, stands to us in die relation of Creator ! 

3 As,_by the constitution of our moral nature, we are 
iiLider obligation to love whatever is morally excellent, irre- 
spective of any benefit which we may derive fiiDm it our- 
selves, so, when this moral excellence is intentionally the 
source_ of happiness to us, we are under the additional 
obligation to ^atUude, or a desire to do something which 
shall please Him, from whom our happiness has proceeded 
This obligation is so manifestly recognized as one of the 
instinctive impulses of our nature, that, whilst we merely 
esteem him who acts in obedience to it, the neglect of it, 
without the exhibition of the positively opposite temper, is 
always met by the feeling of mtense moral reprobation. 

Now, since whatever of favor we receive from others, is 
derived fiom them merely as second causes, it all originates, 
essentially, from the First and All-pervading Cause. What- 
ever gratitude we feel, therefore, towards creamres, is 
really, and in the highest possible sense, due to God, froiiL 
whom it all really emanates. 

But how small is that portion of the happiness which \v. 
enjoy, which is conferred by the favor of our fellows .' 
Immeasurably the greater part is the direct gift of mir 
Creator. The obligation to gratitude, is in proportion lo 
the amount of benefits conferred, and the disinlerestei.lnc«;9 
of the goodness fromwhich they have proceeded. By tlus'! 
elements, let us estimate tile amount of obligatioi of i^itit 
itude to God, 
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A& the Deir.y is est.entlally independent of ail his ctca 
Hires, and as He has created us from nothing, and as He 
has created, also, all the cin 'irastances under which we 
exist. He can be under no sort of obligation to us, nor can 
our relation to Him ever be of any other sort, than that ol' 
the recipients of favor, which we can by no possibililj 

Under such circumstances, a sensation of happiness, foi 
a single moment, even if it terminated with that single 
moment, would be a course for gratitude so long as il could 
be remembered. How much more, if this form of happi- 
ness continued throughout our whole extent of being! 
The enjoyment of one form of happiness, say of that de- 
rived from a single sense, would deserve our gratitude ; how 
much more that derivedfrom all our senses, and specially 
that derived from the ctanbination of them all ! The 
enjoyment of ever so transient a sensation of intellectual 
happiness, would deserve our gratitude ; how much more 
that of a permanent constitution, which was a source of 
perpetual intellectual happiness, and specially a constitution 
involving a great variety of forms of intellectual happiness ! 
Thus, also, a single emotion of moral happiness would 
deserve our gratitude ; how much more a constitution 
formed for perpetual moral happiness ! And yet more, if 
these forms of happiness, taken singly, would be each a 
cause of perpetual and increasing gratitude, how much 
more a constitution, by which the very relations wliich they 
sustain to each other, become a source of additional and 
increased happiness ! Add to this, that the external world 
is itself adjusted to ail these powers and susceptibilities of 
maji, and each adjustment is manifestly intended for our 
best good. And add to this, that such are the conditions 
of being under which we are placed, that, if we only use 
these powers according to the will of God, and' to the 
nature which He has given us, that is, in such a way as to 
pi-omote oir highest happiress here, we shall be advanced 
to a state of hapriness more excellent and glorious than 
any of which we ;an conceive ; and we shall be fixed in iT 
unchangeably and for ever. Now, if a single act of disin- 
•fiei-ted goodness, and undeserved favor, deserve cur grati 
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[ude for ever, wliai limils can be sei to the intensity o( 
that grateHil adoration, which should, throughout our whole 
being, pervade our bosoms, towards Him from whom every 
blessing is perpetually flowing, in so exliaustless a flood of 
unfathomable goodness ! 

Such, then, are the obligations to love and gratitude, 
which, in addition to that of obedience, we owe to our 
Creator. But it deserves to be remarked, that these forms 
of obligation reciprocally involve each other. For if 
we possess that temper of entire obedience, which springs 
from a recognition of the universal right of the Creator 
over us, we shall dedicate our affections to Him, as entirely 
as our vnll ; that is, we shall love only what he commands, 
and just as he has commanded ; that is, we shall not only 
do his will, but we shall love to do it, not only on account 
of what he b in himself, but also on account of what he 
is and alwaj^s has been to us. And, on the other hand, if 
we love his character and attributes as they deserve, we 
shall love to perform actions which are in liamiony with 
those attributes ; that is, which spring from the same dis- 
positions in ourselves. In other words, we shall love to 
act in perfect accordance with the will of God. And still 
more, if we are penetrated with a proper conviction of the 
obligations of gratitude under which we are placed, we 
shall love to please our Supreme Benefactor ; and the only 
way in which we can do Uiis, is, by implicitly obeymg his 
commands. 

It was remarked, in a form'er part of this work, that hap 
piness consbis in the exercise of our sensitiveness upon its 
appropriate objects. Now, that man has moral sentiments, 
that is, that he is fonned to derive happiness from the con- 
templation of moral qualities, and specially Siom the love 
of those beings in whom these moral qualities re^de, b too 
evident to need argument. It b also evident, that this is 
the highest and most exalted form of happiness of which 
he is susceptible. But created beings, and the moial 
qualities of created beings, are not the objects adapted to 
Sis moral sensitiveness. Thb power of our being, finds its 
ippropriatfi object in nothing less than in supreme, and 
jniimited, and infinite moral perfection. And yet mor», 
14* 
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the nk7i-al susceptibility of happmess expands by exemise, 
and the uncreated object to wbicli it is directed, is, by 
necessity, unchangeable, eternal and infinite. A provision 
is thus made for the happiness of man, eternal and illimit- 
able ; that is to say, not only is it evident, from the con- 
stitution of man, that he is made to love God, but also that 
he is made to love Him infinitely more than any thing else ; 
to be happier from loving lEm than Sxom loving any tiling 
else ; and, also, to be more and more Intensely happy, fi'om 
loving Him, throughout eternity. 

Thus, in general, fitim the relations which we sustain to 
God, we are under more imperative obligations than we 
are able . ; conceive, to exercise towards him that temper 
of heart, which is, perhaps, in tiie language of men, best 
expressed by the term, a filial disposition; tiiat is, a dis- 
position to universal obedience, pervaded by the spirit of 
supreme and gratefiil affection. This temper of heart is 
that genetically denominated in the Scriptures, faith. In 
the New Testament, it is somewhat modified by the rela- 
tions in which we stand to God, in consequence of the pro- 
visions of the remedial dispensation. 

Now, all these dispositions would be required of us, if 
we were sinless beings, and possibly no others would be 
required. The same are manifestly our duty, after we have 
sinned ; for our sin changes neither the character of God, 
nor His claim upon our obedience and affection. A child 
who has done wrong, is not under any the less imperative 
obligation to exercise a filial disposition towards a parent. 
But, suppose a creature to have sinned, it is manifest, that 
he would be under obligations to exercise anotiier moral 
disposition. He ought to regret his fault, not on account 
of lis consequences to hinaself, hut on account of the viola- 
tion of moral obhgation, which is the essence of its guilti- 
ness. Acknowled^ng its utter wrongfuhiess, justifying 
God, and taking all the blame of his act upon hunself, he 
ought to hate his own act, and from such feelings to the 
act, as well as from the temper of filial obedience to God, 
cuinraence a life of moral purity. Such is repentance. 
This is the temper of heart, which the Scriptures teach us, 
tiiiii God requires of us as mners. 
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I.I. Such, then, is the obhgation under which, by oui 
creation, we stand to God. It would be easy to show that 
ihis is tlie only principle of action suited to our nature. 
inder the present constitution. 

For, 1. As we live under a constitution of law, that is, 
under which every action is amenable to law, and since to 
Rvery action is alBxed, by omnipotent power and unsearch- 
able wisdom, rewards or punishments, both in this life 
and also in the other, and, as these consequences can, 
by ro power of ours, be severed irom the action, it is man- 
ifest hat we can attain to happiness, and escape from 
mis' , only by perfectly obeying the will of our Creator. 
An yet more, since we are creatures, endowed with will, 
an', the power of choice, we never can be completely 
happy, unless we act as we choose; that is, unless we 
obey because we love to obey. Hence, from the elements 
of our constitution, it is evident, we can be happy on no 
other principles than those of perfect obedience to God, 
and obedience emanating from, and pervaded by, love. 

2. . The same truth is evident, from a consideration of (he 
relations which every individual sustains to the whole race 
of man. It manifestly enters mfo the constitution under 
which we exist, that every individual shall have a power 
over society, both for good and for evil, so far as we can 
see, in its nature illimitable. Tiial such is the fact will be 
evident to every one who will reflect for a moment upon 
the results emanating from the lives of St. Paul, Luther, 
Howard, Clarkson, or Wilberforce ; and of Alexander, 
Julius Ciesar, Voltaire, Lord Byron, or JVapoleon. Now, 
it is only necessary to recollect, that the being, possessed of 
this power, is by nature utterly ignorant of the fiiiuie ; 
wholly incapable, even during life, and much more after 
death, of controlling and directing the consequences of his 
actions ; and still more, that he is fallible, — that is, liable 
not only to err from ignorance, but also from a wrong 
moral bias; and we must be convinced that the exercise 
of this power could never be safe for his fellows, unless it 
were under the supreme direction of a Bemg who knew 
tlie end from the beginning, and who was by his very 
nature incapable of wrong. 
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TO THE LOVE OF GOD. 

(''rom what has been said, it will follow, that our duty it 
God forbids, — 

1. Idolatry, — that is, rendering divine homage to any 
oiher beiag than the Deity. 

2. Rendering obedience to any creature, in opposition to 
the will of the Creator. 

3. Yielding obedience to our own will, or gratifying our 
own desires, m opposition to His will. 

4. Loving any thing which He has forbidden. 

5. Jjoving any tiling which He has allowed us to love, 
rir a manner and to a degree that He has forbidden. 

6. Loving any thing created in preference to Him. 
Each of these topics is susceptible of extended illusira- 

^on. As, however, they are discussed in liill in works on 
tiieology, to which science they more particularly belong, 
we shdl leave them with this simple enumeration. 

In treating of the remainder of diis subject, we shall, 
therefore, consider only the means by which the love of 
God, or piety, may be cultivated. These are tliree : 1st. A 
spirit of devotion. Sd. Prayer. 3d. The obserranqe of 
the Sabbath. 
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^IHAPTER SECOND 

THE CULTIVATION OP A DEVOTIONAL SPIRIT. 

From what has alreaJy been said, it will be seen that the 
relation which we sustdn to God, imposes upon us the obli- 
gation of maintdning soch an habitual temper towards Sim, 
as shall continually incite us to do whatever will please Him. 
It is natural to suppose that our Creator would have placed 
us under such cmiumstances as would, from their nature, 
cultivate in us such a temper. Such we find to be the fact. 
We are suirounded by objects of knowledge, which not 
merely by their existence, but also by their ceaseless 
changes, remind us of the attributes of God, and of the ob- 
ligations under which we are placed to Him. A devotion- 
al spirit consists in making the moral use which is intended, 
of all the objects of intellection that come within our expe- 
rience or our observation. 

1. Our existence is dependent on a succession of 
Ganges, which are taking place at every moment in our- 
selves, over which we have no power whatever, but of 
which, each one involves the necessity of the existence and 
the superintending power of the Deity. The existence of 
the whole material universe is of the same nature. Now, 
each of these changes is, willi infinite skill, adapted to the 
relative conditions of all the beings whom they afiect ; and 
they are subjected to laws wirfch are most evident expres- 
sions of almighty power, of unsearchable wisdom, and of 
exiiaustiess gooAiess, Now, were we merely intellectual 
beings, it would not be possible for us to consider any thing 
moie than these laws themselves ; but, inasmuch as we are 
intellectual, and also moral beings, we are capable not only 
of considering the laws, but a!so the attributes of the Creatoi 
from whom such laws are tlie emanations. As every thing 
which we can know teaches a lesson concerning God, if we 
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connect tha.,: lesson with every thing which we learn, everj 
thing will be resplendent with the attributes of Deity. By 
using in this manner, t!ie knowledge which is every where 
spread before us, we shall habitually cultivate a devout tem- 
per of mind. Thus, " the heavens will declare unto us the 
glory of God, and the firmament will show his handy-work ; 
thus day unto day will utter speech, and night unto night 
show forth Icnowkdge of Him." 
_ 2. Nor is this true oi physical nature alone. The whole 
history of the human race teaches us the same lesson. The 
rewards of virtue, and the punishments of vice, as they aro 
beheld in the events which befall both individuals and 
nations, al! exhibit the attributes of the Deity. It is He 
that " stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, 
and the tumult of the people." " The Lord reigneth, let 
the earth rejoice ; let the multitude of isles be glad thereof. 
Clouds and darkness are round about him ; righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne." His for- 
bearance and long-suffering, and at the same rime His in- 
flexible justice, His love of right, and Ks hatred of wrong, 
are legibly written in every page of individual and national 
history. And hence it is, that every fact which we wit- 
ness in the government of moral beings, has a twofold chain 
of connections and relations. To the mere political econ- 
omist or the statesman, it teaches the law by which caiise 
and effect are connected. To the pious man it also teaches 
the attributes of that Being, viho has so connected cause 
and effect; and who, amidst all the intricate mazes of 
humanmotive and social organization, carries forward His 
laws with unchanging certainty and unerring righteousness. 
Now, it is by observing not merely the law, but the moral 
lesson derived from the law; it is by observing not merely 
the connections of events with each other, but, also, their 
connection with the Great First Cause, that a devotional 
spirit is to be cultVated. 

And, hence, we see that knowledge o " every kind, if suit- 
ably improved, has, in its very nature, a tendency to devo- 
tion. If we do not thus use it, we sever it firom its most im- 
portant connections. We act simply as intellectual, and not 
as moral beings. We act contrary to the highest and most 
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noble principles of our constitution. And.hfnce, iveieeliow 
progress m knowledge really places us under progressive 
obligations to improvement in piety. This should be borne 
in nund by every man, and specially by every educated 
man, For this improvement of our knowledge, God hoids 
us accountable. " Because tiiey regard not the works of 
tiie Lord, nor consider the operations of his hand, there- 
fore will He destroy them," 

. 3. But if such are the obligations resting upon us, from 
our relation to the works of Nature and Providence, how 
much are these obligations increased by our knowledge of 
God, as it is presented to us by revelaUon ! I suppose tiiat 
a person acquamted with the laws of optics, who had al- 
ways stood with his back to the sun, might acquire much 
important knowledge of the nature of light, and of the path 
of the sun through die heavens, by reasoning from the re- 
Hection of that light, observed in the surrounding creation. 
But how uncertain would be tiiis knowledge, compared with 
that which he would acquire, by looking directly upon the 
sun, and tracing his path by his own immediate obser- 
vation ! So of revelation. Here, we are taught by lan- 
guage, that truth, which we otherwise could leam only by 
long and careful induction. God has here made known to 
uy His attributes and character ; here He has recorded His 
law; here He has written a portion of the history of our 
race, as a specunen of His providential dealings with men ; 
anil hereHe has, more than all, revealed to us a remedial 
di'jpensation, by which our sins may be forgiven, and we 
be raised to higher and more glorious happmess tiian that 
whii^h we have lost. It surely becomes us, then, specially 
to study the Bible, not merely as a book' of antiquities, oi 
a choice collection of poetry, or an inexhaustible storehouse 
of wisdom ; hut for the more important purpose of ascer- 
taining the character of God, and our relations to Him, "and 
of tiius cultivating towards Him those feelings of filial and 
reverential homage, which are so manifestly our duty, and 
which such contemplations are in their nature so adapted to 
foster and improve. 

4. A devout temper is also cultivated by the exereise of 
ilevotion. The more we exercise the feeling of veneration. 
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of love, of gratitude, and of submission towards God, the 
more profound, and pervading, and intense, and habitual, 
will these feelings become. And, unless tlie feelings them- 
selves he called into exercise, it will be in vain that we are- 
persuaded that we ought to exercise them. It is one thing 
to he an admirer of devotion, and another thing to be really 
devout. It becomes us, therefore, to cultivate these feelings, 
by actually exercising towards God the very tempers of 
mind indicated by our circumstances, and our progressive 
knowledge. Thus, submission to His will, tiiankfulness for 
Elis mercies, trust in His providence, reliance on Ks power, 
and sorrow for our sins, should he, not the occasional exer- 
cise, but the hahit of our souls. 

5, By the constitution of our nature, a most intimate 
connection exists between action and motive ; between the 
performance of an action and the principle from which it 
emanates. The one cannot long exist without the other. 
True charity cannot long exist in the temper, unless we 
perform acts of charity. Meditation upon goodness will 
soon become effete, unless it be strengthened by good works. 
So the temper of devotion will be useless ; nay, the profes- 
sion of it must, of necessity, he hypocritical, unless it produce 
obedience to God. By this alone is its existence known ; 
by this alone can it be successfully cultivated. The more 
perfectly our wills are subjected to the will of God, and our 
whole course of conduct regulated by His commands, the 
more ardent will be our devoDon, and the more filial the 
temper from wfeich our actions proceed. 

6. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that as penitence 
IS a feeling resulting from aconviclion of violated obligation, 
it is to he cultivated, not merely by considering the character 
of God, but also our conduct towards Him. The contrast 
between His goodness and compassion, and our ingi^atitude 
and rebellion, is specially adapted to fill us with humility 
and self-abasement, and also with sorrow for all our past 
transgresMons. Thus said the prophet ; " Wo is me, for I 
am a man of unclean lips; and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips ; for mine eyes have seen the King, 
ike Lord of Hosts !" 

Lastly. It is surely unnecessary to remark, that such a 
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ife as this is alone suited to the character of man. If God 
nave made us capable of deriving our highest happiness 
ftom Him, and have so constituted the universe around us as 
perpetually to lead us to this source of happiness, the mosi 
unreasonable, ungratefiil, and degrading, not to say the most 
guilty, course of conduct which we can pursue, must be, to 
neglect and abuse this, the most noble part of our constitu- 
tion, and to use the knowledge of the world around us for 
eveiy other purpose than that for whicli it was created. 
Let every frivolous, thoughtless human being reflect what 
must be his condition, when he, whose whole thoughts are 
limited by created tlungs, shall stand in the presence of 
Him, " before whose face the heavens and the eartli shali 
flee away, and there be no place left for ihem !" 
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CHAPTER TH. <D. 



In die firesent chapter, we shall treat of the nature rhe 
ulligation, and the utility, of prayer. 

17 T%e nature of prayer. 

Prayeristhedirect intercourse of the spirit of man with the 
spiritual and unseen Creator, " God is a spirit, and tliose 
that worship Hiin, must worehip Him in spirit and in truth." 

It consists in the expression of our adoration, the ac- 
knowledgment of our obligations, the offering up of ouy 
thanksgivings, the confession of our sins, and in supplica- 
tion for the favors, as well temporal as spiritual, which we. 
need; being always accompanied with a suitable tempei 
of mind. 

This temper of mind presupposes, — 

1. A solemn conviction of the character and attributes 
of God, and of the relations wliich He sustains to us. 

2. A conviction of the relations which we sustain to 
Him, and of our obligations to Km. 

3. An affecting view of our sinfulness, helplessness, and 
misery. 

4. Sincere gratitude for all the favors wliich we have 
received. 

5. A fixed and undissembled resolution to obey the 
commands of God in future. 

6. Unreserved submission to all His will. 

7. Unshaken confidence in His veracity. 

S. Importunate desires that our petitions, specially foi 
bpiritual blessings, should be granted. 

9. A soul at peace with all mankind. 

If.ustrations of all these dispositions, (rom the prayers 
recorded in die Holy Scriptures, as well as the precepts by 
which they are enforced, might be easily adduced. I pre- 
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sume, however, they are unnecessary. I will only remark, 
ttiat it is not asserted that all these dispositions are always 
to be in exercise at the same time, but only such of them 
as specially belong to the nattje of our supplications. 

Inasmuch as we are dependent on God, not on!y for 
all the blessings which we derive directly hwm His hands, 
out also for all tliose which arise from our relations to each 
other, it is manifestly proper that we confess our sins, and 
supplicate His favor, not only as individuals, but as 
societies. Hence, prayer may be divided into mdiiidual, 
domestic and social. 

hdhiiduttl Pra'^er. As the design of this uistitution is, 
to bring us, as tndividvals, into direct communion with 
God, to confess our personal infirmities, and to cultivate 
personal piety, it should be strictly in jrivate. We are 
commanded to pray to our Father in secret. It should, 
moreover, be solemn, unreserved, and, in general, accom- 
panied with the reading of the Holy Scriptures. As, 
moreover, this direct communion with the unseen Creator, 
is intended to be the great antagonist force to the con- 
stant pressure of the things seen and temporal, it should be 
habitual and frequent. 

Domestic Prayer. As the relation sustained by parents 
and children, is die source of many and peculiar blessings ; 
as the relation involves peculiar responsibilities, in the ful- 
filment of which we all need special guidance and direction, 
there is a peculiar propriety in the acknowledgment of God, 
in connection with this relation. The importance of this 
duty is specially urged upon us, by its effect upon the 
young. It associates with religion all the recollections of 
childhood, and all the sympathies of home. It gives to 
parental advice the sanction of religion, and, in after life, 
recalls the mind to a con-'iction of duty to God, with all 
the motives drawn from a fether's care and a mother's 
tenderness. 

Social Prayer. Inasmuch as all our social and civil 
blessings are tiie gift of God, it is meet mat we should, as 
eties, meet to acknowledge them. This is one of ihe 
t important duties of the Sabliath day. It will, there- 
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fore, be moii fully treated of, under that Lranch of the 
subject. 

Since prayer is the offering up of our desires, Stc, with 
a suitable temper of heart, it is manifest that the question 
wnetlier a form of prayer, or extemporary prayer, should 
be used, is merely one of expediency, and has no connec- 
tion with morals. We are under obligation to use that 
which is of the greatest spiritual benefit to the individual 
Private prayer should, however, I think, he exfiressed in 
the words of the supplicant himself. 

II. The duty of prayer. 

The duty of prayer may he seen from the conditions of 
ow being, andfiom the Holy Scriptures. 

I. The conditions of our being, 

1. We are utterly powerless, ignorant of the future, 
essentially dependent at the present and for the future, and 
are miserably sinful. We need support, direction, happi- 
ness, pardon and purification. These can come from no 
otiier being than God, who is under no obligation to confer 
them upon us. What can be more manifestly proper, than 
that we should supplicate tiie Father of the universe for 
those blessings which are necessary, not only for our hap- 
piness, but for our existence, and that we should receive 
every favor with a devout acknowledgment of the terms on 
which it is bestowed ? 

9._ Inasmuch as we are sinners, and have forfeited the 
blessings which we daily receive, wfiat can be more suita- 
ble, than that we should humbly thank that Almighty 
power, from whom comes such an inexhaustible supply of 
goodness, to us so utteriy undeserving? and what more 
obligatory, tiian to ask the pardon of our Creator, for those 
sins of omission and of commission, with which we are 
eeery hourjustiy chargeable? 

3. Specially is this our duty, when we reflect, that this 
very exercise of habitual reliance upon God, is necessary 
to our happmess in our present state, and that the temper 
which it presupposes, is essential to our progress in vhtue. 

That such is the dicute of our moral constitution, is 
evident from the fict, that all men who have any notion 
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of a SiipBeme Being, under any circumstances, acknowl- 
edge it as a duty, and, in some form or othei, profess to 
practise it. And besides this, all men, even the most 
abandoned and profligate, when in ■danger, pray most 
eagerly. Tiiis has been the case with men who, in health 
and safety, scoff at religion, and ridicule the idea of moral 
obligation. But it is evident, that it can be neither more 
proper nor more suitable to pray when we are in danger, 
than to pray at any other time ; for our relations to God 
at} always the same, and we are always essentially de- 
pendent upon him for every thing, both temporal and 
spiritual, that we enjoy at the present, or hope for in the 
mture. It is surely as proper to thank God for those 
mercies which we recdve every moment, as to deprecate 
those judgments by which we are occasionalb/ alarmed. 

II. The duty of prayer, as taught in the Scriptures. 

The Scriptures treat of prayer, as a duty arising so im- 
mediately out of our relations to God, and our obligations 
to Him, as scarcely to need a positive precept. Every 
disposition of heart which we are commanded to exercise 
towards God, presupposes it. Hence, it is generally re- 
ferred to, incidentally, as one of which the obligation is 
already taken for granted. Precepts, however, are not 
wanting, in respect to it. I here only speak of the general 
tendency of the Scripture instructions. 

1 . It is expressly commanded : " Pray vnthtmt ceasing." 
" In, every thing giving thanks, for this is the will of God, 
iu Christ Jesus, concerning you." " In all things, by 
prayer and supplication, let your request be made known 
unto God." Phil, iv, 6. " I exhort that supplications 
and prayers, intercessions and ^ving of thanks, be made 
for all men ; for this is good and acceptable in the sight gf 
God, our Savior." 1 Tim. ii, 1 — 3. 

2. God declares it to he a principal cond'Uon on which 
Ho will bestow favors . " If any man lack wisdom, let kirn 
ask of God, who ^vetb to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not, and it shaU be given him." James i, 5. " Ask, and 
it shall be ^ven you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and 
it shall be opened u:to you: for every one that asKeth 
recoiveth, and he that seeketh findelh, and to him that 
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knocketh it sna'l be opened. Or, what man is there of 
you, whom, if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone . 
r>r, if he ask a fish, will he give biiTi a serpent ? If ye, 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your chil 
dren, how much more' shall your Father, that is in heaven, 
give good tilings to them that ask him!" Matthew viij 
7 — 11. Now, it is too obvious to need a remark, that 
God w-ouid not have connected so important consequences 
with prayer, unless He meant to inculcate it as a univereal 
duty. 

3. The Scriptures nake the habit of prayer the mark 
of distinction between the righteous and the wicked ; be- 
tween the enemies and the fiiends of God. Thus, ttie 
wicked say : " What ts the Almighty, that we should serve 
Km f or, what profit shall we have, if we call upon Him ?" 
Job xxi, 15. " The wicked, through (Ae pride of his 
coimterumce, will not seek after God. God is not b all 
his thoughts." Fsahns s, 4. On the contrary, righteous 
persons, those whom God approves, are specially designated 
as those who caU upon Him. 

4. Examples of the prayers of good men, are, in the 
Scriptures, very abundant. In fact, a large portion of the 
Bible is made up of the prayers and praises of those whom 
God has held up for our iraital.ton. To transcribe these, 
would be to transcribe a large portion of the sacred books. 

5. The Bible abounds with examples recorded by God, 
of special answers to prayer of every kind that can be 
conceived. There are examples of the successibl prayer 
of individuals for temporal and for spiritual blessings, both 
for themselves and for others ; of individual prayers for 
nations, and of nations for themselves ; of individuals for 
societies, and of societies for individuals ; and, mdeed, of 
men in all the circumstances in which they can be placed, 
for every blessmg, and under every variety of relation. 
Now, what God has, at so great length, and in so great a 
variety of ways, encouraged us to do, must be not only a 
privilege, but a duty. 

in a word, the Bible teaches us, on this subject, that our 
relation to God is infinitely nearer, and more universal, than 
'hat ai which we can possibly stand to any otJier being 
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He allows us, willi the simpHc'ty and confioence o" 
children, to unbosom all our cares, to malce known ail our 
wants, and express all our thanks, with unreserved freedom 
to Him. He assures us, that this exercise, and the temper 
fix)m which it springs, and which it cultivates, is most ac- 
ceptable to Him. And, having thus condescended to 
humble Himself to our situation, He holds us as most 
ungrateflil, proud, insolent and sinful, if we venture to 
undertake any bus'ness, or receive any favor, without hold- 
ing direct and child-like communion with Him. 

6. Under the remedial dispensation, a special encourage- 
ment is given to prayer. We are there taught, that though 
we are unworthy of the blessings which we need, yet 
we may ask and receive, for the sake of the Mediator, 
" Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, He 
will give it you." The death of Christ is also held forth 
as our special ground of confidence in prayer : " He that 
spared not His own Son, hut gave Him up for us all, how 
shall He not, with Him, freely give us all ihbgsJ" And. 
yet more, we are informed, that it is the special office of 
the exalted Mediator, to intercede for us before the throne 
of God. Greater encouragements than these, to prayer, 
could not possibly be conceived. 



HI, The utility of prayer. 
This may be shown, — 

1. From the nature and attributes of God : He would 
not require any thing of us which was not for our good. 

2. The utility of prayer is seen from the tempers of 
mind which it presupposes. We liave already shown 
what these tempers of mind are. Now, it must be evident 
to every one, that the habitual exercise of these dispositions 
must be, in the nature of the case, in llie highest degree, 
beneficial to such creatures as we. 

3. The utility of prayer is also evident from its connec 
tion with our reception of favors from God. 

1. In the government of this world, God establishes 
such connections between cause and e^ct, or Ei.iiecedent 
and consequent, as he pleases. He has a perfect right lo 
do so. The fact, that one event is the antecedent of 
another, involves not the supposition of any essential po^et 
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in the antecedent, but merely the supfiosition that God has 
pliced it b that relation to something that is to follow. 

2. The bestowment of favors is one event. God has^ 
a right to ordain whatever antecedent to this event he 
lihooses. We are not competent to say, of any event, that 
it cannot be the antecedent to the bestowment of favors, 
any more than that rain cannot be tlie antecedent to the 
ijrowth of vegetation. 

3. Since, then, any event whatever may be the ante- 
cedent to any other event whatever, we are, surely, not 
competent to say ihat^nyer cannot be the antecedent to 
the bestotvment of favors, any more than to say this of 
any thing else. It is, surely, to say the least of it, as good 
as any other antecedent, if God saw fit so to ordain. 

4. But, since God is a moral Governor, and must, there- 
fore, dehght in and reward virtuous tempers, there is a 
manifest moral propriety in his making these tempers the 
antecedent to his bestowment of blessings. Nay, we can- 
not conceive how he would be a righteous moral Governor, 
unless he did do so. And, hence, we see, that the suppo- 
sition that God bestows blessings in answer to prayer, 
which he would not bestow on any other condition, i^ not 
only not at variance with any of his natural attributes, hut 
that it is even demanded by his moral attributes. 

5. But, inasmuch as God has revealed to us the fact, 
that this is the condition on which he bestows the most 
valuable of his gifts, and as he has bound himself, by his 
promise, to reward abundantly all who call upon him, the 
utility of prayer, to creatures situated as we are, is as man- 
ifest as our necessities are urgent, both for time and for 
eternity. 

4. And, finally, there can be no clearer evidence of 
the goodness of God, than just such a constitution as this. 
God promises favors in answer to prayer ; but prayer, as 
we have seen, is one of the most efficient means of pro- 
moting our moral perfection ; that is, our highest happi- 
ness ; that is to say, God promises us favors, on conditions, 
which, ill themselves, involve the greatest blessings which 
we could possibly desire. Bishop Wilson beautifully 
^marks, " How good is God, ttho will not only give u& 
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what we pray for, but will reward us for going to him, and 
laying our wants before him !" 

That a man will, however, receive eveiy thing he asks 
for, and just as he asks for it, is by no means asserted, in 
an unlimited sense ; but only that which he prays for, in a 
strict sense. True prayer is the offering up of our desires, 
in entire subjection to the will of God ; that is, desiring 
that he will do what we ask, if He, in His infinite wisdom 
and goodness, sees that it will be best. Now, if we ask 
thus, our prayer will be granted, for thus He has promised 
to do for us. Hence, our prayers respecting temporal 
blessings, are answered only contingenlly ; that is, under 
this condition; but our prayers respecting spiritual bless- 
ings, are answered absolutely; for God has positiveh' 
p.-omised to give His Holy Spirit to them that ask Hun. 

If God have allowed us thus to hold the most mtimate 
and unreserved communion with Him; and ifHe.have 
promised, on this condition, to support us by His power, 
to teach us by His wisdom, to purify us by IBs Spirit, and 
to work in us aH those tempers which He sees will best pre- 
pare us for the highest state of future felicity, what can be 
more ennobling and more lovely than a prayerfiil life ? and 
what more ungratefial and sinful, than a life of thoughtless 
irreverence and impiety ? Is not the single fact, of living 
without habitual prayer, a conclusive evidence that we 
have not the love of God in us ; that we are living in habit- 
ual violation of every obligation that bmds us to our Maker ; 
and that we are, therefore, under the so'enin condemnalioH 
of His most holy law ? 
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THE CUSEEVANCB J-F THE SABBATH. 

This is the second specia] means appointed by on. 
Creator, for the purpose of cultivating in us suitable moral 
dispositions. We shall treat, first, of the original imti/i^ 
lion of the Sabbalh ; secondly, of the Mosaic Sabbath; 
thuJly, of the Christian Sabbath. 

Although the Sabbath is a positive institution, and, 
therefore, the proof of its obligation is to be sought for 
entirely fix>m revelation, yet there are indications, in the 
present constitution, that pe.-iods of rest are necessary, both 
for man and for beast. The recurrence of night, and the 
necessity of repose, show that the principle of rest 
enters into the present system, as much as that of labor. 
And, besides, it is found that animals wbichare allowed one 
day in seven for rest, live longer, and enjoy better health, 
than those which are worked without intermission. The 
same may, to a considerable degree, be said of man. The 
late Mr. Wilberforce attributed his length of life, and the 
superiority of health which he enjoyed over his political con- 
temporaries, mainly to his resolute and invanable observ- 
ance of the Sabbath day ; a duty which, unfortunately, they 
too frequently neglected. 

1 shall not go Jnto the argument on this subject m detail, 
as the limits of ihe present work will not admit of it, liul 
shaB merely give what seem to me the results. To those 
who wish to examine the question of the obligation of the 
Sabbath at large, I would recommend the valuable ireari^e 
of Mr. J. J. Gurney, on the history, authority, and use of 
the Sabbath ; fom which much of the present article is 
merely an almdgment. 

i.0ftheoripttalinstilu-:i9nofthe Sabbath. 

First. The Divine authority for the inslitulion of the Sab- 
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bath, is found in Genesis ii, 1 — 3^ " Thus, the lieaveua 
ind the earth were finished, and all the hosts of them ; and 
dn ^he seventh day, God ended his work which He had 
made, and He rested on the seventh day from all his works 
which He had made. And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it ; hecause that in it He had rested from all 
his work which God had created and made." 
Now, concerning this passage, we remark, — 

1. It was given to our first parents ; that is, to die whole 
human race. 

2. God blessed it ; that is, bestowed upon it a peculiar 
Dlessing, or made it a source of peculiar blessings to man. 
Such, surely, must be that day, which is given in order to 
cultivate in ourselves moral excellence, and prepare us for 
the happiness of heaven. He sanctified it.; that is, set it 
apart from a common to a sacred and religious use, 

3. The reason is a general one : God rested. This has 
no reference to any peculiar people, but seems in the liahl 
of an example from God for all the human race. 

4. The nature of the ordinance is general. God sane 
lified it; that is, (he day The act refers not to any pai 
ticular people, but to die day itself. 

5. The object to be accomplished is general, and can 
apply to no one people more than to another. If it be 
rest, all men equally need it. If it be moral cultivation, 
surely no people has ever existed who did not require such 
a means to render them better. 

Secondly. There are indications that the hebdomadal 
division of time was observed by the patiiarchs before the 
time of Moses, and that the Sabbath was regarded as the 
day for religious worship. 

1. Genesis iv, 3. " And in process of time, it came u< 
pass that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offer- 
ing to the Lord." The words rendered " in process of 
dme," literally signify " at the end of days ; " or, " at tnc 
ousting off of days ; " that is, as I think probable, at die 
close, as we should say, of a section of days ; a very nat- 
ural expression for the end of a week. If this be the 
(waning, it would seem to refer to die division of lime iiisi 
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previously mentioned, and also to the use of this day foj 
religious worship. 

2. Noah seems to have observed the same hebdomada 
division of time. The command to enter into the ark, was 
given seven days before the flood came. (rCJiesM vii, 
4—10. So, he allowed seven days to elapse between the 
times of sending forth the dove. Genesis viii, 10 — 19. 
Now, I think that these intimations show that this division 
of time was observed according to the original command; 
and we may well suppose that with it was connected the 
special time for religious worship. Thus, also, Josepli 
devoted seven days, or a whole week, to the mourning for 
bis father. 

3. The next mention of the Sabbath, is shortly after the 
Israelites had left Egypt, and were fed with manna in the 
wilderness. Exodm xvi, 22 — 30. As the passage is ol 
considerable length, I need not quote it. I would, how- 
ever, remark, — 

1. It occurs before the giving of the law ; and, therefore 
the obligatoriness of the Sabbath is hereby acknowledged, 
irrespective of the Mosaic law. 

2. When first alluded to, it is spoken of as a thing 
known. God, fii-st, without referring to the Sabbath, 
informs Moses that on the sixth day, the Israelites should 
gather twice as much manna as on any other day. From 
this, it seems that the division of time by weeks was known , 
and that it was taken for granted, that they would know 
the reason for the making of this distinction. In the whole 
of the narration, there is no precept given for the keeping 
of the day ; but they are reproved for not suitably keeping 
it, as though it were an institution with which they oxtght to 
have been familiar. 

Besides these, there are many mdications in the earliest 
classics, that the Greeks and Romans observed the heb- 
domadal division of time ; and, also, that the seventh day 
was considered peculiarly sacred. This seems to have 
been the case in the time of Hesiod. The same is sup- 
posed to have been tiie fact in regard to the northern na- 
lions of Europe, from which wf are immediately descended. 
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Tlie inference which seems naturally to arise from these 
facts, is, that this institution was originally observed by the 
whole human race ; and that it was transmitted, with 
different degrees of care, by different nations, until die 
period of the commencement of our various historical 
records. 

From the above facts, I think we are warranted in the 
i.onclusion, that the seventh day, or perhaps, generally, the 
seventh part of time, was originally set apart for a religious 
purpose by our Creator, for 3ie whole human race ; that it 
was so observed by the Hebrews, previously to the giving 
of the law ; and that, probably, the observance was, m the 
infancy of our race, univereal. 

II. The Mosaic Sahhath. 

The precept for the observance of the Sabbath, at the 
giving of the law, is in these words: "Rememher the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do ail thy work ; but the seventh is the Sabbath of die 
Lord thy God ; b it, thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor 
thy mdd-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates ; for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day. Wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh 
day, and hallowed it." ^odus xx, II. 

Now, concernmg this precept, there are several things 
worthy of remark : * 

1. It is found in the law of (he ten commandments, which 
IS always referred to in the Scriptures, as containing the 
sum of the moral precepts of God to man. Our Savior and 
the Apostles, who made the most decided distinction hetween 
moral and ceremonial observances, never allude to the law 
of the ten commandments in any other manner than as ot 
permanent and universal obligation. Npw, I know of no 
reason which can be assigned, why this precept should be 
detached from all the rest, and considered as ceremonial, 
when the whole of these, taken together, are allowed, by 
universal consent, to have been quoted as moral precejits 
by Christ and his Apostles. Besides, "our Savior expressly 
declares, that " the Sabbath was made far man," that is 
16 
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for man in general, for the whole human race ; «.nd cor.se 
quently, thai it is binding upon the whole race, mat is, thai 
It is a precept of universal, obligation, 

a. The reasons given for observing it, are the same as 
those given at the time of its first institution. Inasmuch as 
these reasons are, in their nature, general, we should 
natutally conclude that the obligation which it imposes, is 
universal. 

3. This commandment is frequently referred to by the 
prophets, as one of high moral obligation ; the most solemn 
ihreatenings are uttered against those who profane it ; and 
the greatest rewards promised to those who keep it. See 
hamh Ivi, 2 — 6 ; Jeremiah xvii, 34, 25 ; I^ekemiah xiii 
15—21. 

4. In addition to rest from labor, the meeting together 
fbr worship, and the reading of the Scriptures, was made a 
part of the duty of the Sabbath day. Six days shall work 
be done ; but the seventh is tlie Sabbath of rest ; a holy 
convocation. Leviticus xxiii, 3. Thus, also, Moses, of 
old time,, hath, in every city, them that preadi him, being 
read in the synagogues every Sabbath day. Acts xv, 21. 

Besides this reenaction of the Sabbath day, m the Mosaic 
law, there were special additions made to its observance, 
which belong to the Jews alone, and which were a part ol 
their civil or ceremonial law. With this view, other rea- 
sons were given for observing it, and otlier rites were added, 
Thus, for instance, — 

1, It was intended to distinguish them from the sur 
rounding idolatrous nations. Exodus xxxi, 12 — 17. 

2. It was a memorial of their deliverance ftom Egypt, 
Deuteronomy v, 15. 

3, And, with these views, the prini./ple of devoting the 
seventh part of time, was extended also to years ; every 
seventh year being a year of rest, 

4. The violation of the Sabbath was punished with deam 
by the civil magistrate. 

Now, whatever is in its nature local, and designed for a 
particular purpose, ceases, whenever that purpose is accom- 
plished. ^ Hence, these civil and ceremonial observances 
cease, with the termination of the Jewish polity ; while thai . 
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which is moral and universal, that which "was made li)r 
man " and not specially for the Jews, remains as thoujih 
Iho ceremonial observances had never existed. I thmk 
that tliis view of the subject is also confirmed by the ex- 
impie and precept of Christ, who gave diiecUons concem- 
ng the manner in which the Sabbadi was to be kept, an 
also was himself accustomed to observe the day for t!ie 
purp<Bes of religious worship. " jh his custom was, he 
went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood wp 
to read." Luke iv, 16. See also Matthew xii, 2 — 13. 
When our Loi-d, also, in teaching the mode in which ttie 
Sabbath is to be kept, specifies what things it is Ictwjiil to 
do on the Sabbath day, he clearly proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple that it was lawful to do things on other days, which it 
would not be lawful to do on the Sabbath day. 

in. TTie Christian Sabbath. 

We shall consider here, 1st, The day on which the 
Christian Sabbath is to be kept ; iJd. The manner in 
which it is to be kept. 

First. The day on which tlie Christian Sabbath is to 
, be kept. 

_ First. There are indications, from the facts which trans- 
nired on that day, that it was to be specially honored under 
the new dispensation. 

1. Our Savior arose on that day from the dead, having 
accomplished the work of man's redemption. 

^ 2. On this day he appeared to his Apostles, a week from 
his resurrection, at which time he had his conversation with 
Thomas. 

3. On this day, also, occurred the feast of Pentecost, wheji 
the Spirit was in so remarkable a manner poured oat, and 
when the new dispensation emphatically commenced. 

Seamd. That die primitive Christians, in the day=: of the 
Apostles, were accustomed to observe this day, as their day 
of weekly worship, is evident from several passages in the 
New Testament, and also from the earliest ecclesiastical 
records. 

1. That the early disciples, in all places, were accus- 
tomed to meet statedly, to worship and celebrate tin; 
Uirf's Supper, is evident from 1 Connthiatis xi, 1, 1-1, 2(), 
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ay, 40. And that these meetings were on the first day of 
liie week, nnay be gathered from 1 Corinthians xvi, 1, 2. 

2. That these meetings were held on the first day of the 
week, is also fiirthei evident firam Acts xx, 6 — 11 ; where 
we are informed, that in Troas the Christians met on the 
5rst day of the week to break bread, (that is, to celebrate 
the Lord's Supper,) and to receive religious instruction. 
From these passages, we see that this custom had already 
become universal, not merely m the neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem, but throughout the regions in which the Christian 
religion was promulgated. 

3. Again, (Jtevctattom i, 10,) it is observed by John, 
" I was in the Spirit on the Lord's day." From this re- 
mark, it is probable that John kept this day with peculiar 
solemnity. It is certain that the day had already obtained 
a particular name ; a name by which it has continued to be 
distinguished in every subsequent age. 

Besides these allusions to the day from the New Testa- 
ment, there are various facts, beating upon tlie subject, from 
uninspired historians. 

1. The eariy fathers frequently refer to this day, as the 
day set apart for religious worship ; and allude to the differ- 
ence between keeping this day, and keeping the seventh, 
or Jewish Sabbath, specially on the ground of its being the 
day of our Savior's resurrection. 

2. Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, remarks that the 
Christians "were accustomed, on a stated day, to meet be- 
fore day-light, and to repeat among themselves a hymn to 
Christ, as to a God, and to hind themselves, by a sacred 
ibligation, not to commit any wickedness, but, on the con- 
trary, to abstain from thefts, robberies and adulteries ; also, 
not to violate theu- promise, or deny a pledge ; after which, 
it was their custom to separate, and meet again at a pro- 
miscuous and harmless meal." It is needless here to remark 
the exact coincidence between this account from the pen ol 
1 heathen magistrate, with the account given of the keeping 
^f the day, in die passages where it is mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

3. That tliis stated day was the fiist day of the week, or 
the lord's day, is eviden from anotlier testimony. So well 
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known was the custom of the early Christians on this sub- 
jest, that the ordinary question, put by their persecutors to 
the Cliristian martyrs, was, " Hast thou kept tlie Lord's 
day ? " Dommicum servasti 1 To which the usual an 
swer was, " I am a Christian : I cannot omit it." Chris 
iianm sim : intermtttere rum possum. 

4 It is, however, manifest, that the Jews, who were 
strongly inclined to blend the rites of Moses with the Chris- 
tian religion, at first kept the seventh day ; or, what is very 
probable, at first kept both days. The Apostles declared 
thiit the disciples of Jesus were not under obligation to 
observe theseventh day. See Cohssimts ii, 16, 17. Now, 
as the obsei-vance of the Sabbath is a precept given to the 
whole human race ; as it is repeated, in the Mosaic law, as 
a moral precept; as the authority of this precept is recog- 
aized both by the teaching and example of Christ and his 
Apostles ; as ^ihe Apostles teach that the keeping of the 
seventh day w not obligatory; and as they did keep the 
jiTst day as a day of reUgi/ms toorship ; it seems reasonable 
to conclude that they intended to leach, that the first day 
was that which we are, as Christians, to observe. 

5. From these considerations, we feel warranted to con- 
clude that the first day of the week was actually kept by 
the inspired Apostles, as the Christian Sabbath. Their 
exaniple is sufficient to teach us that the keeping of tku 
day is acceptable to God ; and we are, on this ground, at 
liberty to keep it as the Sabbath. If, however, any other 
person be dissatisfied with iJiese reasons, and feel under 
obligation to observe the seventh day, I see no precept in 
the word of God to forbid him. 

6. If, however, as seems to me to be the case, both days 
are allowable ; that is, if 1 have sufficient reason to believe 
that either is acceptable to God ; but if, by observing the 
first day, I can enjoy more perfect leisure, and suffer less 
interruption, and thus better accomplish the object of the 
day ; and if, besides, I have the example of inspffed 
Aposdes in favor of this observance ; I should decidedly 
prefer to observe tile first day. Nay, I should consider the 
choice of that day as obligatory. For, if I am allowed to 
dcKite either day to tiie worship of God, it i= surely obh,i;a- 

16* 
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toiy on me to worship God on that day on which ! cai 
best accomplish the very object for which the day was sel 
apart. 

If it be asked, when this day is to be^n, I answer, that 
I presume we are at liberty to commence this day at the 
same time that we commence other days ; for the obvious 
reason, that thus we can generally enjoy the quiet of. the 
Sabbalh with less interruption. 

Secondly. Of the manner in which ike Christian Sab' 
bath is to be observed. 

The design for which the Sabbath was instituted, I sup- 
pose to be, to set apart a portion of our time for the unin- 
terrupted worship of God, and the preparation of our souls - 
for eternity ; and, also, to secure to man and beast one day 
in seven, as a season of rest fix)m labor. 

Hence, the law of the Sabbath forbids, — 

1. All labor of body or mind, of which the immediate 
object is not the worshiji of God, or our own religious im- 
provement. The only exceptions to this ru!e, are works of 
necessity or of mercy. Tiie necessity, however, must be 
one which is imposed by the providence of God, and not 
Dy our own will. Thus, a ship, when on a voyage, may 
sail on the Sabbath, as well as on any other day, without 
violating the nile. The rule, however, would be violated 
by commendng the voyage on the Sabbatii, because here a 
choice of days is in the power of the master. 

9. The pursuit of pleasure, or of any animal, or merely 
intellectual gratification. Hence, the indulgence of oui 
appetites m such manner as to prevent us fiwm free and 
buoyant spiritual contemplation, riding or journeying foi 
amusement, the merely social pleasure of visiting, the 
reading of books designed for the gratification of the taste 
or of ihe imagination, are all, by the juinciples of the com- 
mand, forbidden. 

3. The labor of those committed to our charge. 

1. The labor of servants. Their souls are of as much 
value as our own, and they need the benefit of this law as 
much as ourselves. Besides, if tiiis portion of tiieir time 
be claimed by ourCreator, we have no riglit to purchase it, 
iior have they t right to negDtiale it away. Works o( 
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necessity must, of course, be performed ; but these should 
be restricted within the limits prescribed by a conscientious 
regard to the object and design of the day. 

2. Brutes are, by the fourth commandment, included in 
the law which orddns rest to all the animate creation. 
They need the repose which it grants, and they are en- 
titled to their portion of it. 

On the contrary, tin law of the Sabbath enjoins (fie em- 
ploymetit of the day in the more solemn and immediate 
duties ofreligiim. 

1. Reading the Scriptures, religious meditation, prayer 
in private, and also the special instniction in religion of 
tiiose committed to our charge. And, hence, it enjoins 
such domestic arrangements as are consistent with these 
duties. 

9. Social worship. Under the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensation, this was an important part of the duties of the 
day. As the setting apart of a particular day to be univei^ 
sally observed, involves the idea of social as well as per- 
sonal religion, one of the most obvious duties which it 
imposes, is/that of social worship ; that is, of meeting to- 
gether in societies, to retmu thanks for our social mercies, 
to implore the pardon of God for our social sins, and 
beseech His favor for those blessings which we need as 
societies, no less liian as individuals. 

The importance of the religious observance of the Sab- 
bath, is seldom sufficiently estimated. Every attentive 
observer has remarked, that the violation of this command, 
by the young, is one of the most decided marks of incipient 
moral degeneracy. Religious restraint is fast losing its 
hold upon that young man, who, having been rducBted in 
the fear of God, begins to spend the Sabbath m idleness, 
or in amusement. And so, also, of communities. The 
desecration of the Sabbath is one of those evident indica- 
tions of that criminal recklessness, that insane love of 
pleasure, and that subjection to the government of appetite 
and passion, which forebodes, that the " beginning of the 
end " of sor-al happiness, and of true national prospenty, 
has af.ved. 

Hence, we see how imperative is the duty of parents, 
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and of legislators, on this subject. The head of eveiy 
family is obliged, by the command of God, not only to 
honor this day himself, but to use all the means m his 
power to secure the observance of it, by all those committed 
to his charge. He is, thus, promoting not only his own, 
but also his children's happiness ; for notiiing is a more 
sure antagonist force to all the allurements of vice, as 
nothing tends more strongly to fix in the minds of the 
young a conviction of the existence and attributes of God, 
thai, the solemn keeping of this day. And, hence, also, 
legislator are false to their trust, who, either by the enact- 
ment of laws, or by theh example, diminish, in the least 
degree, in the minds of a people, the reverence due to that 
day which God has set apart for Himself. 

ITie only qi estion which remains, is the following : 
Is it the duty of the civil magistrate to enforce the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath? 

We are inclined to think not, and for the following 
reasons : 

1. The duty arises solely from our relations to God, and 
not from our relations to man. Now, our duties to God 
are never to be placed within the control of human legis- 

2. If the civil ma^strate has a right to take Cognizance 
of this duty to God, he has a right to take cognizance of 
every otiier. And, if he have a right to take cognizance 
of tile duty, he has a right to prescribe in what manner it 
shall be discliaiged ; or, if he see fit, to forbid the observ- 
ance of it altogether. The concession of this right would, 
therefore, lead to direct interference with liberty of con- 
science. 

3 The keeping of the Sabbath is a moral duty. Hence, 
if it be acceptably observed, it must be a voluntary service. 
But the civil magistrate can never do any thing more than 
produce obedience to tiie external precept ; whk:h, in the 
sight of God, would not be the keepmg of the Sabbath at 
ah. Hfince, to allow the civil magistrate to enforce the 
observance of the Sabbath, would be to surrender to him 
;lie control over the conscience, without attaining even ths 
object for which the surrender was made. 
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4. It is, however, tlie duty of the civil magistrate, to 
protect eveiy individual in the undisturbed right of wor- 
shipping God as he pleases. This protection, every in- 
dividuaj has a right to claim, and society is under obligation 
to extend it. And, also, as this is a leisure day, and is 
liable to various abuses, tlie magistrate has a right to pre- 
vent any modes of gratification which would tend to disturb 
the peace of society. This right is acknowledged in reg- 
ulations respecting other days of leisure or rejoicing ; and 
there can be no reason why it should not be exercised in 
respect to the Sabbath. 

5. And, lastly, the law of the Sabbath applies equally 
to societies, and to mdividuals. An individual is forbidden 
to labor on the Sabbatli, or to employ another person to 
labor for Mm. The rule is the same, when applied to any 
number of individuals ; that is, to a society. Hence, a 
society has no right to employ persons to labor for diem. 
The contract is a violation of the Sabbatical law. It is on 
this ground that I consider B^ae carrying of the mail on this 
day a social violation of the Christian Sabbath. 
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It has been already observed, that our duties, to both 
God and man, are all enforced by the obligation of love to 
God. By this we mean, that, in consequence of our moral 
constitution, we are under obhgation to love our fellow-men, 
because they are our feUow-men ; and we are also under 
obligation to love them, because we have been commanded 
to love tbem by our Father who is in heaven. The nature 
of this obligation may be illustrated by a femiliar example. 
Every child in a family is under obligation to love its 
parent. And every child is bound to love ils brother, both 
because Ae is its brother, and, also, because this love is a 
dut^ enforced by the relation in which they both stand to 
their common parent. 

The relation in which men stand to each other, is esson- 
lially the relation of equality ; not equality of amditton^ 
but equality of right. 

Every human being is a distinct and separately account- 
able individual. To each one, God has given just such 
means of happiness, and placed him unde- just such cir- 
cumstances for improving those means of happiness, as it 
has pleased him. To one he has given wealth ; to anotiier, 
intellect ; to anotiier, physical strengtii ; to another, health ; 
and to all in different degrees. In all these respects, the 
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human race presents a scene of the greatest possible diver- 
sity. So far as natural advantages are concerned, we can 
Kcarcely find two individuals, who are not created under 
circumstances widely dissimilar. * 

But, viewed in another iight, all men are placed under 
circumstances of perft'J equality. Each s ' " 



vidual is created with precisely (Ae same right to me the 
advantages with wliich God has endowed him, as every 
other individual. This proposition seems to me in its 
nature so self-evident, as almost to preclude the possibility 
of argument. The only reason that I can conceive, on 
which any one could found a plea for ineqaality of right, 
must be inequality of condition. But this can manifestly 
create no diversity of Hght. I may have been endowed 
with better eye-sight than my neighbor ; but this evidently 
^ves me no right to put out his eyes, or to interfere widi 
his right to derive from them whatever of happiness the 
Creator has placed within his power. I may have greater 
muscular strength than my neighbor ; but tlus gives me no 
right to break his arms, or to diminish, in any manner, his 
ability to use them for the production of his own happiness. 
Besides, this supposition involves direct and manifest con- 
tradiction. For the principle asserted is, that superioritj' 
ol condition confers superiority of right. But if tliis be 
tae, tiien every kind of superiority of condition must confer 
eoirespondent superiority of right. Superiority in muscular 
stnmgth must confer it, as much as superiority of intellect, 
or of wealth ; and must confer it in the ratio of that supe- 
riority. In that case, if A, on the giound of intellectual 
superiority, have a nght to improve his own means of 
happiness, by diminishing those which the Creator has 
given to B, B would ha\e the same ngot over A, on the 
ground of superiority of muscular strength ; while G would 
have a correspondent right over them both, on the ground 
of superiority of wealth ; and so on indefinitely ; and iliese 
rights would change every day, according to the relative 
situation of the respective parties. That is to say, as right 
is, in its nature, exclusive, all the men in the universe have 
an exclusive right to the same thing ; while the right of 
every one absolutely annihilates that of every othra. 
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Wliat is the meaning of such an assertion, I leave it fa 
others to determine. 

But let us look at man in another point of liglit. 
1. "Wo find all men possessed of the same appeties and 
passions, that is, of the same desh^ for external objects, 
and the same capacity for receiving happiness Horn the grat- 
ification of diese desires. We do not say that aU men 
possess them all in an equal degree ; but only that all men 
actually possess them all, and tliat their happiness depends 
upon the gratification of them. 

9. These appetites and passions are created, so fiir as 
they themselves ate exclusively concerned, without Bmit. 
^.ratification generally renders tlem both more intense and 
more numerous. Such is the case with the love of wealth 
the love of power, die love of sensual pleasure, or with 
any of the others. 

3. These desires may be gratified m such a manner, as 
not to mterfin with the right which every other man has 
over Ills own means of happiness. Thus, I may gratify 
my love of wealdi, by industry and Sugality, while I con- 
duct myself towards even- other man with entire honesty. 
1 may grati^ ray love of science, without dhninishbg, b 
any respect, the means of knowledge possessed by another 
And, on the other hand, I am created with dieyiojicojooicer 
to gratify my desffes, m such a manner as to interfere with 
the right which another has over the means of happbess 
which God has given hhn. Thus, I have a physical power 
to gratify my love of property, by stealing the property of 
another, as well as to gratify it by earning property foi 
myself. I have, by the gift of speech, the physical mwer 
to rum theieputation of another, for the sake of grafilying 
my own love of approbation. I have the physic^ powel 
to murder a man, tor the sake of using his body to sratifv 
my love of anatomical knowledge. And so of a diousand 

4. And, hence, we see that the relation h which human 
beings stand to each odier, is die following: Every indi- 
vidual B created widi a desire to use the means of happi- 
ness which God has given him, in such a manner as he 
Ihmks will best promote that happiness ; and of this manner 
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.If IS the sole judge. Every individual is eiidowsil wllli 
tiie same desires, which he imy gratify in such a manner 
US will not interfere witli his neighbor's means of liappiness . 
hut each individual has, also, thu physical power of so orat- 
ifying his desires, as wiU interfere with the means of happi- 
ness which God has granted to his neighbor. 

5. From this relation, it is manifest that every man is 
tinder obligation to pursue his own happiness, in such man- 
ner on/y as will leave his neighbor in the undisturbed exer- 
i'i=t of that common right which the Creator has equally 
conferred upon both, that is, to restrain his physical power 
of gratifying his desires withb such limits fiiat he shall in- 
terfere with the rights of no other being ; because in no 
other manner can the evident design of the Creator, the 
common happiness of all, be promoted. 

That this is the law of our being, may be shown from 
several considerations ; 

1. By violating it, the happiness of the aggressor is not 
increased, while that of the sufferer is diminished ; while, by 
obeying it, the greatest amount of happiness of which our 
condition is susceptible, is secured ; because, by obeying it, 
every one derives the greatest possible advantage from the 
^ife bestowed upon him by the Creator, 

9. Sup})ose any other rule of obligation ; that is, that a 
man is not under obligation to observe, with this exactitude, 
tlie ri^bts 01 tiis neighlwr Where shall the limit be fixed } 
If violation be allowed in a small degree, why not in a great 
degree .' and if he may interfere with one right, why not 
with all-.' And, as all men come under the same law, this 
principle would lead to the same absurdity as that of whicli 
we have before spoken ; that is, it would abolish the very 
idea of right ; and, as every one has an equal liberty of vio- 
lation, would surrender the whole race to the dominion of 
unrestrained desire. 

3. If it be said that one class of men is not under the ob- 
ligation to observe this rulcdn its conduct towards anoliier 
class of men, then it will be necessary to show that the 
second class are not men, that is, human beings ; for these 
principles apply to men, as men ; and the simple fact, thai 
=1 being k a man, places liim within the reach of tliese obli- 
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gations, and of their protection. Nay, mote, suppose the 
inferior class of beings were not tmh/ men; if tliey were in- 
telligent moral agents, 1 suppose that we should he unJei 
the same obligation to conduct ourselves towards tiiem upor- 
the principle of reciprocity. I see no reason why an angel 
would have a right, by virtue of his superior nature, to 
interfere with the means of happiness which God has con- 
ferred upon man. By paritj of reasoning, dierefore, supe- 
riority of rank would give to man no such power over an 
inferior species of moral and mtelligent beings. 

And, lastly, if it be true that the Creator has given to 
every separate individual, control over those means of hap- 
piness which He has be'itowed upon him, then the simple 
question is. Which is of the highest authority, this grant of 
the Creator, or the desires and passions of the creature ? for 
these are really the notions which are brought into collision. 
That is to say, ought the grant of God, and the will of 
God, to limit my desires ; or ought my desires to vitiate the 
grant, and set at defiance the will of God ? On this ques- 
tion, a moral and intelligent creature can entertdn but one 
opinion. 

Secondly. Let us examine tiie teaching of die Holy 
Scriptures on this subject. 

The precept in the Bible is in these words : " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself," 

Two questions are here to be considered. First, To whom 
does this command apply ; or, in other words. Who is mj 
neighbor? and, secondly. What is implied in the precept? 

1. The first of these questions is answered by our Savioi 
himself, in the parable of the good Samaritan, latlce s, 
25 — 37. He there teaches us, that we are to consider as 
our neighbor, not our kinsman, or our fellow-citizen, or those 
to whom we are bound by the reception of previous kind- 
ness, but the stranger, the alien, the hereditary national 
enemy ; that is, man, as man ; any human being to whom 
we may in any manner do good. Every man is our nezgh- 
hor, and, therefore, we are under obligat on to hve every 
man as ourselves. 

2. What is the import of the commanc to ove such a one 
as ourselves? 
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Tlie very lowest meaning that we can assign to tbls 
precept, is as follows. I have already stated that God liaf 
bestowed upon every man such means of happiness, as, ii* 
his own sovereign pleasure, he saw fit ; and that he has 
given to every man an equal right to use those means of 
happiness as each one supposes will hest promote his own 
weli-heing. Besides this, every one has an instinctive 
desire thus to use them. He cannot be happy unless diis 
desire be gratified, and he is painftdly conscious of injury, if 
tlib right be interfered with. In this manner, he loves 
himself. Now, m the same manner he is commanded to 
love his neighbor. That is, he is, by this precept, obliged 
to have the same desire that his neighbor should enjoy, 
unmolested, the control over whatever God has bestowed 
upon him, as he has to enjoy, unmolested, the same control 
himself; and to feel the same consciousness of injury when 
another man's rights are invaded, as when his own rights 
are mvaded. With these sentiments, he would be just as 
unwilling to violate the rights of another, as he would be to 
sufFer a violation of his own. That this view of the sub- 
ject exhausts the command, we by no means assert ; but 
we think it evident that the language is capable of a no loss 
comprehensive meaning. 

The same precept is expressed in other places, under 
another fonn of language: "All things whatsoever ye 
would tiiat men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them ; for this is the law and die prophets." Matthew 
vii, 19. 

The words here, as in the former case, are used to de- 
note a principle of universal obligation : "All things what 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
JO unto them." 

The precept itseif teaches us to estimate the rights of 
others by the consciousness of individual right in our own 
bosoms. Would we wish to know how delicate a regard 
we are bound to entertmn towards the control which God 
has given to others over the means of happiness which He 
has granted to them, let us decide the question by asldng 
how tender and delicate is the regard which we would wish 
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ihein to entertain towards us under similar ci'cumstances. 
The decision of the one question, will always be the decis- 
ion of tile other. And this precept goes a step farther. 
It renders it obligatory on every man to com;nence such a 
course of conduct, irrespectively of whatever may be the 
conduct of others to himself. It forbids us to demand 
more than the law of reciprocity allows ; it commands us 
alwa_J^ to render it; and, still more, if we complain to 
another of his violation of the law, it renders it imperative 
on us, whilB we urge upon him a change of conduct, to 
commence by setting him the example. And it really, if 
earned out to the utmost, would preclude our claim upon 
him, until we had ourselves first manifested towards liim 
the very disposition which we demand towards ourselves. 
The moral beauty of tiiis precept will be at once seen by 
any one who will take the trouble, honestly, to generalize 
it. He will immediately perceive that it would always 
avert injury at the very outset; and, by rendering botii 
parties more virtuous, would tend directly to banish injury, 
and violence, and wrong, from the earth. 

Thirdly. This law of univci-sal reciprcwity applies with 
the same force to communities as to individuals. 

Communities are composed of individuals, and can have, 
in respect to each other, no other rights than those of the 
individuals who constitute them. If it be wrong for one man 
to injure another man, it must be equally wrong for two 
men to injure two other men ; and so of any other number. 
And, moreover, tiie grant of the Creator is in both cases 
under the same circumstances, God has bestowed upon 
nations physical and intellectual advantages, in every pos 
sible degree of diversity. But He has gi-anted to them all 
an equal right to use those advantages in such manner as 
each one may suppose will best conduce to the promotion 
of Ills own happiness. 

Hence it will follow, — 

1. That the precept applies as universally to nations as 
to individuals. Whenever societies of men treat with each 
Other ; whether powerful with weak, or polite with rude, 
rivilized with sivage, or intelligent with ignorant ; wKeniioi 
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frieiiiJs with friends, or enemies with enemies ; all are hound. 
by thi law of reciprocity, to love each other as themselves, 
and to do unto others, tn all things, whatsoever they would 
desire others to do unto them. 

2. And hence, also, the precept itself is as obligatory 
upon nations as upon individuals. Every nation is bound 
Co exhibit as sensitive a regard for the presei-vation inviolate 
of iJie rights of another nation, as it ejdiibits for the preser- 
vation inviolate of its own rights. And still more, every 
nation is under the same obligation as every individual, to 
measure the respect and moderation which it displays to 
Othera, by the respect and moderation which it demands foi 
itself; and is also, if it complain of violation of right, m set 
the first example of entire and perfect reciprocity and 
fidelity. Were tliis couree pursued by individuals and 
nations, the causes of collision would manifestly cease and 
the appeal to arms would soon be remembered only as one 
of the strange infatuations of by-gone, barbarous and bliiod 
thirsty ages. Chicanery, and intrigue, and overreaching, 
are as wicked and as disgraceful in the intercourse of 
nations and societies, as in that of individuals ; and the too! 
of a nation or of a party, is as truly contemptible as the 
too! of an individual. The only distinction which I per- 
ceive, is, that, in the one case, the instrument of dishonesty 
is ashamed of his act, and dare not wear the badge of his 
infamy ; while, in the other case, even the ambigtioua 
VTtue of shame has been lost, and the man gJ-jries in liic 
bfflDd which marks him for a villain. 
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The duties of reciprocity may be divided into tlirne 

Class 1. Ddtii;3 to men, as men. 

Class 9. Duties asisino fbou the cosbtitdtion of 

THE SEXES. 

Class 3, Duties arising from the constitution of 
CIVIL society. 

Class 1. Duties to men, as men. 
This includes Justice and Veracity. 

I. Justice, as it regards, 1. Uberty. 

2. Property. 

3. Character. 

4. Reputation. 

II. Veracity. 1. Of the past and present, 

9. Of the future. 
Class 2. Duties arising from the constitution of 

THE SEXES, 

Including, 1. General duty of chastity. 

2. The law of marriage. 

3. The duties and rights of parents. 

4. The duties and rights of children. 

Class 3. Duties arising from the constitution of 

CIVIL SOCIETY. 

I. The nature of civil society. 

a. The mode in which the authority of civil society a 
maintained. 

3. Of forms of government. 

4. Duties of magistrates. 

5. Diiiie3 of citizens. 
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CLASS FIRST. 

JUSTICE AND VERACITY. 



Jusiije, when used in a judicial sense, signifies that tern- 
(ler of mind which disposes a man to administer rewards and 
punishments according to the character and actions of the 
ODJect. , . 

It is also used to designate the act by which this admm- 
istration is effected. Thus, we speak of a judge, who 
administeK justice. 

In the present case, however, it is used in a more ex- 
tensive signification. It is here intended to designate that 
temper of mind which disposes us to leave eveiy other 
beinir in the unmolested enjoyment of those means of 
happiness bestowed upon him by his Creator. It is, also, 
fi^quently used for the exhibition of this conduct in out- 
ward act. Thus, when a man manifests a proper respect 
for the rights ot others we say, he acts justly ; when he, 
m any manner, violate these rights, we say, he acts un- 

The most important meins of happiness which God has 
placed in the power of the individual, are, first, his own 
pekson; second, fboperti-; taird, chahactku; Ihunli, 

REPUTATICN. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY. 

SECTION I. • 

or THE NATURE OF PERSONAL LIBERTY. 

Every human being is, by his constitution, a separatCj 
and distinct, and complete system, adapted to al3 tlie pur- 
poses of self-government, and responsible, separately, to 
God, for the manner in which his powers are employed. 
Thus, every individual possesses a body, by which he is 
connected with the physical universe, and by which that 
universe is modified for the supply of his wants ; an under- 
standing, by which truth is discovered, and by which means 
are adapted to their appropriate ends ; passions and de- 
sires, by which he is excited to action, and in the gratifica- 
tion of which his happiness consists ; conscience, to point 
out the limit within which these desires may be rightliilly 
gratified ; and a will, which determuies him to action. The 
possession of these is necessary to a human nature, and it 
also renders every being so constituted, a distinct and inde- 
pendent individual. He may need society, but every one 
needs it equally with every other one ; and, hence, all enter 
into it upon terms of strict and evident reciprocity. If the 
individual use these powers according to the laws imposed 
by his Creator, his Creator holds him guiltless. If !ie use 
them in such manner as not to interfere with the use of the 
same powers which God has bestowed upon his neighbor, 
he is, as it respects his neighbor, whether that neighbor be 
an individual or the community, to be held guiltless. So 
'ong as he uses them within this liriiit, he has a right, so far 
as his^ fellow-nien are concerned, to use them, b the most 
■inlim'ted sense, sua arlntrio, at his own discretion. His 
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will b his sufficient and ultimate reason. He need as'iign 
no other reason for his conduct, than hb own free clioice 
Wi:hin this limit, he is "till responsible to God ; Dut, witliin 
this limit, he is not responsible to mnn, nor is man respond 
aihle for him, 

1. Thus, a man has aii enlire right o use his own hody 
as he will, provided he do not so use it as to interfere wilii 
ihp rights of his neighbor. He may go where he will, 
and stay where he please ; he may work, or be idle ; he 
may pursue one occupation, or another, or no occupation at 
all ; and it is the concern of no one else, if he leave in- 
violate the rights of every one else ; that is, if he leave 
3very one else in the undisturbed enjoyment of those means 
of happiness bestowed upon him by the Creator. 

It seems almost trifling to argue a point, which is, in its 
nature, so evident upon inspection. If, however, any ad- 
ditional proof be required, the following considerations will 
readily suggest themselves. It is asserted that every indi- 
vidual has an equal and ultimate right with every other 
individual, to the use of his body, his mind, and all the 
other means of happiness with which God has endowed 
him. But suppose it otherwise. Suppose that one in- 
dividual has a right to the body, or mind, or means of 
happiness, of another. That is, suppose that A has a 
right to use the body of B according to his, that is, A's, vnll. 
Now, if this be true, it is true universally ; hence, A has 
the control over the body of B, and B has control over the 
body of C,. C of that of D, Sic, and Z again over the 
body of A ; that is, every separate will has die right of Lon 
. trol over some other body ol" intellect besides its own and 
has no right of control over its own body or intellect 
Whether such is the constitution of human natuie or if 
It be not, whetiier it would be an improvement upon tl e 
present constitution, may be easily decided 

And, if it be said, that, to control one man s bodj by 
another man's will is impossible lor that ever} man lets as 
he will, since he cannot do anv thin^j unless he will do it 
It may be answered, that the term v,xll is used here in a 
diflerent sense from that intended m the preceding para 
graph. Every one i.iust see tliat a man who out of the 
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vsriiis ways of employing his body, set before kirn by hh 
Creator, cliooses that which he prefers, is in a very differ- 
ent condition Irom him who is debarred from all choice, 
excepting tliat he may do what his fellow-man appoints, 
or eke must suffer what his fellow-man chooses to mfhct. 
Now, the true condition of a human heing is that in which 
his will is influenced by no other circumstances than diose 
which arise from the constitution under which his Creator 
lias placed him. And he who for his own pleasure places 
his iellow-man under any other conditions of existence, is 
guilty of the most odious tyranny and seems to me to 
arrogate to himself the authority of tie ftlost High God. 

But it may be s^d that, in this case the n d ^idual may 
become chargeable to the community To this I . answer, 
not unless the community assume the charge. If every 
man be left to himself, but is obliged to respect the rights of 
others ; if he do not labor, a remedy is provided in the laws 
of the system, — he will very soon starve ; and, if he prefer 
starvation to labor, he has no one to blame but hiniself. While 
the law of reciprocity frees him from the contiwl of society, 
t discharges society from any responsibility for the resuh of 
his actions upon himself. I know that society undertakes 
to support the indigent and helpless, and to relieve men in 
extreme necessity. This, however, is a conventional ar- 
rangement, into which men, who choose, have a tight to 
enter ; and, having *tered into it, they are bound by its 
pravisions. If they become responsible for the support of 
the individual's life, they have a right over his power of 
labor to an extent sufficient to cover that responsibility. 
And he who has become a m^ber of such a society, has , 
surrendered voluntarily his control over his body, to this 
amtnmt. But as he has done it voluntarily, such a coii- 
. vention proceeds upon the concession, that the originni 
right vests in the individual. 

2. The sai.ie remarks apply to the use of tiie intellect. 

If the preceding observations are just, it will follow, thai 
every man, within the limit before suggested, has a right to 
use his intellect as he will. He may investigate whatever 
subjects he wi'l, and in what manner soever he will, and 
iiay come » such conclusions a- bis investigations may 
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teach, ai\Q may publish three conclusions to thosi; wlio are 
willbg to lear them, provided he interfere with the_ happi- 
ness of no other human being. The denial of this right, 
would lead to the same absurdities as m the former case. _ 

If it be said that the individual rnay, by so domg, in- 
volve huiiself in error, and thus diminish his own happi- 
ness, the answer is at hand, namely, for this the constitution 
of things provides its appropriate and adequate punishment. 
He who imbibes error, suffers, in his own person, the con- 
sequences of error, which are misfortune and loss of 
respect. And, besides, as, for his happiness, society is not 
in this case responsible : there can be no reason, derived 
fiom the consideration of Aw kappinesg, why society should in- 
terfere with the free use ofthisinstrumeni of happiness, winch 
the Creator has intrusted solely to the individual himself. 

But, it may be asked, has not society a right to oblige 
men to acquire a certain amount of intellectual cultivation ? 
I answer, men have a right to form a society upon such 
conditions as they please ; and, of course, so to form it, 
that it shall be necessary, in order to enjoy its privileges, 
for the individual to possess a certain amount of knowledge. 
Having formed such a society, every one is bound by its 
provisions, so long as he remains a member of it ; and the 
enforcing of its provisions upon the individual, is no more 
than obliging him to do what he, for a sufficient considera- 
tion, voluntarily contracted to do. And society may right- 
fiiUy enforce this provision in either of two ways : it n^y 
either withhold from every man who neglects to acquire 
tliis knowledge, the benefits of citizenship ; or else it may 
grant tliese benefiis to every one, and oblige everyone to 
possess the assigned amount of knowledge. In this case, 
there is no violation of reciprocity ; for the same require- 
ments are made of all, and every one receives his fall 
equivalent, in the results of die same law upon btiiers. 
More than this, the individual could not justly require. He 
could not justiy demand to be admitted to rights which 
presuppose certain intellectual attainments, and which can 
only be, with safely to others, enjoyed by tiiose who have 
made tiiese attainments, unless he be willing to conform to 
tim condition necessary to diat enjoyment. 
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3. I have thus for considered man only in his relations to 
t.ie present life. So far as I ha\e gone I have endeavored 
to show that, provided the individual interfere not with the 
rights of others, he has a nght to use his own body and 
mind as he thinks will hest piomote his own happiness ; 
that is, as he will. But, if he have this right, within these 
limits, to pursue his present ha;ppiness, how much more 
incontrovertible must be his nght to use his body and mind 
in such manner, as he supposes will best promote hb 
eternal happiness! And, besides, if, for the sake of his 
own happiness, he have a right to the unmolested enjoy- 
ment of whatever God has given him, how much more is 
he entitled to tlie same unmolested enjoyment, for the sake 
of obeying God, and fulfilling the highest obligation of 
which he is susceptible ! 

We say, tlien, that every man, provided he does not in- 
terfere With the rights of his neighbor, has a right, so far as 
his neighbor is concerned, to woiship God, or not to wor 
ship him ; and to worship him in any manner that he will 
and that, for the abuse of this liberty, he is accountable 
only to God. 

If It be said, that, by so doing, a man may ruin his own 
soul, the answer is obvious; for tliis ruin, the individual 
himself, and not society, is responsible. And moreover, 
as religion consists in the temper of heart, which fon:e can 
not affect, — and not hi external observance which is all 
that force can aebct,— no application of force cin change 
our relations to God, or prevent the ruin m question. All 
application of force must then be gratuitous mischief. 

To sum up what has been said,— all men are created 
with an equal nght to employ their facuhies, of body or 
of mind, in such manner as will promote their own hap- 
piness, eidier here or hereafter ; or, which is the same thing, 
every man has a right to use his own powers, of body or of 
mind,_m such manner as he will ; provided he do not use 
them in such manner as to interfere with the rights of his 
neighbor. 

The exceptions to this law are easily defined. 

I. The fet exception is m the case of infancy. 

By the law of natui'e a parent is under obligation to 
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support his child, and is responsible for his actions. He 
has, therefore, a right tc tontrai the actions of the child, so 
long as this responsibility exists. He is under obligation to 
render that child a suitable member of the community ; and 
this obligation he could not discharge, unless the physical 
and intellectual liberty of the child were placed withm his 
power. 

2. As the parent has supported the child durina; infancy, 
ho has, p ■obably, by the law of nature, a right to his ser- 
vices during youth, or for so long a period as may be 
sufficient to insure an adequate remuneration. When, 
however, this remuneration is received, the right of the 
parent over the child ceases for ever, 

3. This right he may, if he see fit, transfer to another, as 
in the case of apprenticeship. But he can transfer the right 
for no longer time than he holds it. He can, therefore, 
negotiate it away for no period beyond that of the child's 
minority, 

4. A man may transfer his right over his own labor for 
a limited time, and for a satisfactory equivalent. But this 
transfer proceeds upon the principle that the original right 
vests in himself, and it is, therefore, no violation of that right. 
He has, however, no right to transfer the services of any 
other person except his child ; nor of his child, except 
under the limitations above specified. 

In strict accordance with these remarks, is the memorable 
sentence in the commencement of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, " We hold these truths to be self-evident : that 
all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." Tliat the 
equality here spoken of is not of the means cf happii-ess, bui 
in the right to use them as we will, is too evident to need 
illustration. 
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SECTION II. 

MODES IN WHICH FERSONAL LIBERTY MAY £E V OLATED. 

Personal liberty may be violated ID two ways : 1. By tiie 
individual ; 2. By society. 

Part First. Of tl^ violation of personal liberty by the 
INDIVIDUAL, The most common violation of personal liberty, 
under this head, is that which exists in the case of Domes- 
tic Slavery. 

Domestic slavery proceeds upon the principle that the 
master has a right to control the actions, physical and in- 
tellectual, of the slave, for his own, that is, the master's, 
individual benefit; and, of course, that the happiness of the 
master, when it comes in competition with ^e happiness 
of the slave, extinguishes b the latter the right to pursue it. 
It supposes, at best, that the relation between master and 
slave, is not that which exists between man and man, but 
is a modification, at least, of that which exists between 
man and the brutes. 

Now, this manifestly supposes that the two classes of 
beings are created with dissimilar rights : that the mastei 
possesses rights which have never been conceded by the 
slave ; and that the slave has no rights at all over the means 
of happiness which God has given him, whenever these 
means of happiness can be rendered available to the service 
of the master, it supposes that the Creator intended one 
human being to govern the physical, intellectual and mora! 
actions of as many other human beings as by purchase he 
can bring within his physical power ; and that one human 
being may dius acquire a right to sacrifice the happiness of 
any number of other human beings, for the purpose of pro- 
moUng his own. 

Slavery thus violates the personal liberty of man as a 
physical, intelUctaal, and inoral beitig. 

1. It purports to give to the master a right to control the 
physicatlahot of the slave, not for the sake of the happiness 
of the stave, nor upon terms mutually satisfat lory to the 
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parlies, but for the sake of the happiness of the master, 
[t subjects the amount of labor, and the kind of labor, and 
tie remuneration for labor, entirely to the wUl of the one 
party, to the entire exclusion of the will of the other party. 

2. But if this right in the master over the slave be con- / 
ceded, there are of course conceded with if all other rights 
necessary to insure its possession. Hence, inasmuch as tW 
slave can be held in diis condition onJy while he remains in 
a state of comparative mental imbecility, it supposes the 
master to have the right to control his intellectual develop- 
ment, just as far as may be necessary to secure entire sub- 
jection. Thus, it supposes tiie slave to have no nght to 
use his mtellect for the production of his own happiness ; 
but, only to use it in such manner as may be consistent 
with his master's profit. ... 

3 And moreover, inasmuch as tiie acquisition ot the 
Knowledrre of his duty to God could not be freely made 
without tiie acquisition of oUier knowledge, which might, 
if universally diffused, endanger the control of the master, 
slavery supposes the master to have the right to determine 
how much knowledge of his dutjr a slave shall obtam, 
the manner in which he shall obtain it, and the manner m 
which he shall discharge tiiat duty after he shall have 
obtained a knowledge of it. It thus subjects the duly ol 
man to God, entirely to the will of man ; and this for the 
sake of pecuniary profit. It renders the eternal happiness 
of the one party subservient to the temporal happiness of 
tlie other. And this principle is commonly recognized by 
the laws of all slave-holding countries. 

If argument were necessary to show that such a system 
as this must be at variance with the ordinance of God, ii 
might be easily drawn fix>m the effects which it producs 
both upon morah and upon natioml wealth. 

1. Its effects must be disastrous upon the morals ol both 
parries. By presenting objects on whom passion may be 
satiated without resistance and without redress, it tends to 
cultivate in the master, pride, anger, cruelty, selfishness and 
licentiousness. By accustoming tiie slave to subject his 
moral principles to die will of another, it tends to abolish in 
him all moral distinctions ; and thus fosters m him lyirig, 
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dwelt, hypocrisy, dishonesty, and a willingness to yield 
himself up to minister to the appetites of his master. That 
m all slave-holding countries there are exceptions to lliis 
remark, and tliat there are principles in human nature 
which, in many cases, limit the effects of these tendencies, 
may be gladly admitted. Yet, that such is the tendency 
of slavery, as slavery, we thbk no reflecting person can 
for a moment hesitate to allow. 

2. The effects of slavery on luttumal wealth, iwy :e 
easily seen from the foJowing considerations: 

1. Instead of imposing upon all the necessity of labor. 
It restricts the number of laborers, that is, of producers, 
within the smallest possible limit, by rendering labor dis- 
graceful. 

2. It takes from the laborers the natural stimulus to 
labor, namely, the desire m the individual of improving 
his condition; and substitutes, in the place of it, that 
motive which is the least operative and the least constant, 
namely, thefear of punishment without the consciousness 
of moral delinquency. 

3. It removes, as far as possible, from both parties, the 
disposition and the motives to frugality. Neither the 
master learns frugality from the necessity of labor, nor 
the slave from the benefits which it confers. And hence, 
while the one party wastes from ignorance of the laws of 
acquisition, and tlie other because he can have no motive 
to economy, capital must accumulate but slowly, if indeed 
it accumulatp at all. 

And that such are the tendencies of slavery, is manifest 
from observation. No country, not of great ferlUity, can 
long sustain a large slave population. Soils of more than 
ordinary fertility cannot sustain it long, after the firet rich- 
ness of the soil has been exhausted. Hence, slavery m 
this country is acknowledged to have impoverished manj 
of our most valuable districts ; and, hence, it is continually 
migratmg from the older settlements, to those new and 
untiUed regions, where the accumulated manure of centuries 
of vegetation has formed a soil, whose productiveness may, 
hv a while, sustain a system at variance with the laws of 
nature. Many of our free and of our slave-holding States 
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were peopled at ahout the same time The sla\e hold na 
States had every advantage, boUi m sod ind cl malL ovei 
their neighbors. And yet tiie accumul-iUon ol caj.iul has 
been greatly hi favor of the latter. 11 an) one doubt 
whether this difFerence he owing to the use of slave labor 
let him ask himself what would have been the condition of 
the slave-holcOng States, at this moment il they had been 
inhabited, from the be^niog, by an industnous yeomanrj 
each one holding his own land, and each one tilling it with 
the labor of lus own hands. 

But let us inquire what is the doctrine ol Te\ elation on 
this subject. , „ 

The moral precepts of the Bil le are diamelncillj 
opposed to slavery. They are, Tlou shilt love dy 
migkbor as thyself, and all thmgs ukatsoever je would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them 

1. The apphcation of these precepts is universal Our 
neighbor is every one whom we may oendit The obli^a 
tion respects «H things whatsoever. The piecept dien 
manifestly, extends to men, as men, or men in every car 
dition; and if to all things whatsoever tertainlj to -i thii g 
so important as the right to personal liberty. _ 

2 Ag^n. By this precept, it is made our duty to chensli 
as tender and delicate a respect for the right which the 
meanest individual possesses over the means of happiness 
bestowed upon him by God, as we cherish for our own 
riirht over our own means of happiness, or as we desne any 
oUier individual to cherish for it. Now, were this precept 
obeyed, it b manifest that slavery could not in feet exist tor 
a single instant. The principle of the precept is absolutely 
subversive of the principle of slavery. That of the one is 
the entire equality of right ; that of the other, the enUre 
absorption of the rights of one in the nghts of the other. 

If any one doubt respectmg the bearing of the Scripture 
precept upon this case, a few plain questions may thro\^ 
additional light upon tiie subject. For instance,— 

1. Do the precepts and the spirit of the Gospel aHo>.v 
•lie to derive my support from a system, which extorts 
•abor from my fellow-men, without allowing them anj- voice 
in the equi^-alent which they shall receive ; and which can 
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only be sustained by keeping them in a state tf mental 
degradauon, and by shutung them out, in a great degree 



from liie means o. salvation ? 

I ^'ij^?"''^ ^^ "^^^^ ^^ '^'•'■'"g t^iat another pereon 
should subject him to slavery, for tlie same reasons and < 
the same grounds, that he holds his s" " ' 

ft 1V™.1J .!._._ I II 



..,„ gj,„„„uj,, u,m in; iiums Ills Slave 

3 Would the gospel ijlow us, if it were in our power 
K reduce our feOoiv-oitizens of our own color to sliierv i 
But tlie gospel makes no distinction between men on the 
round of cohr or of race. God has made of om ihod all 
the mum, that iweU on the earth, I think that these 
SS"' ascertain the gospel piinoiples on this 

But to this it is abjeotd, tltat the gospel never forbid, 
slavciy ; aiid, soil more, that, by ptescribing the duties of 
masters and servants, it tacitly atow, it. This objection 
IS 01 sufficient importance to dkerve attentive consid- 
eration. 

. The following will, I think, be considered by both pai^ 
ties a fair statement of the teaching of the New Testament 
on tins subject. The moral yrirayjes of the gospel are 
directly siibveisive of the principles of slavery ; hut, on the 
outer hand, the gospel rmther eonmoni masters to manumit 
their slaves, »»■ oMjoriie. slavHi to fee themselves from 
Uioir masteis : and, also, it goes further, and m.mJe. the 
dutra suited to both parties in their present condition. 
J-W.. Now, if this be admitted, it will, so far as I see 
, be sufficient for the u-goment. For if the gospel be dia- 
metrically opposed to the frindfU of slavery, it must he 
opjiosed to the practice of slavey- : and, therefore, were the 
S ^"^ ''""'' '"'°'"^' "''""^ "'^ "o' 

ScamUy. l.IsupposethatitwillnotbedenieithatGod 
has a nght M infomi us of his will in any manner that he 
pleases , mid that the intmiation of his will, in what manner 
soever signified, is bmding upon the conscience. 

<i. Hence God may make known to us his will either 
directly or indirectly ; and if that mU be only distinctly si.- 
;ii6od, It s as bmdbg in the one case is in die otho°r 
I bus, he may, m express tenns, forbid a certam course of 
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conduct ; this is forbidding it directly ; or ebe he may 
oommina certain duties, or impose certain obligations, widi 
which that course of conduct is maaife'tl) inconsistent , 
this is forbidding it indirectly It is sufficient, m either 
case, \n order to constitute the obligation, that the will of 
God be known 

3 The question, then, lesplves itself into this His God 
imposed obligations upon men which are inconsistent with 
the existence of domestic slavery ? That he has, may, I 
think, be easily shown. 

a. He has made it our duty to proclaim the gospel to 
ill men, without respect to circumstance or condition. If 
.t be our duty to proclaim the gospel to every creature, it 
must be our duty to give to every creature every means for 
attaining a knowledge of it ; and, yet more imperatively, 
not to place any obstacles in the way of their attaining that 
knowledge, 

b. He has taught us, that the conjugal relation is estab- 
lished by himself; that husband and wife are joined togedier 
by God ; and that man may not put them asunder. The 
marriage contract is a contract for life, and is dissoluble 
only for one cause, that of conjugal infidelity. Any system 
that interferes with this contract, and claims to make it any 
thing else than what God has made it, is in violation oi 
his law. 

c. God has established the parental and filial relatiMis, 
and has imposed upon parents and chiTdren appropriate and 
peculiar duties. The child is bound to honor and obey 
the parent ; the parent to support and educate die child, 
and to bring him up m the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. With these relations and obligations, no created 
being has a right to interfere. A system which claims 
authority to sever these relations, and to annihilate these 
obligations, must be at variance with the will of God. 

4 That the Cliristian reli^on does establish tiiese rela- 
t on nd impose these obligations, will not, I think, be 
d puted Now, they rather are, or are not, inconsistent 
w tl the existence of domestic slavery. If they are incon- 

tent VI h the existence of slavery, then slavery b indi- 
rectly forbidden by the Christian reli^on. If they are not 
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Inconsistent witb it, then, that interference with them 
which slaverj- exercises, is as uncalled for as it wo J d be 
m any other case ; and is the infliciioii of just so much 
gratuitous, inexcusable, and demoralizing misery. And, as 
we have befo-s said, what is indirectly forbidden in the 
bcripture, is as truly forbidden as though it were directly 
forbidden. _ ■' 

But It may be asked, Why was this manner of forbiddina 
It chosen in preference to any other? I reply that this 
queslJon we are not obliged to answer. It is enough for us 
to show that it is forbidden. It is this which establishes 
t^ obligation, and this obligation cannot be m the least 
affected by the reason which may be given, for tlie 
mtmner in which God has seen fit to reveal it. 

The reason wjoy 5e, that slavery is a social evil; and 
that, m order to eradicate it, a change must be effected in 
the society in which it exists, and that diis change would 
oe better effected by the inculcation of tlie principles them- 
selves which are opposed to slavery, than by the inculca- 
Uon of a direct precept. Probably all social evils are thus 
most successfully remedied. 

We answer, again, this very course which the gospel takes 
on this subject, seems to have been die only one that could 
have been taken, in order to effect the univeisal abolition of 
siaveiy. The gospel was designed, not for one race, or for 
one tune, but for all races, and for all times. It looked 
not at the abolition of this form of evil for that a^e alone, 
but for Its universal abolition. Hence, the important 
object of Its Author was, to gain it a lodgment in every pan 
of the known world; so that, by lis univeraal diffusion 
among all classes of society, it might quietly and peacefully 
modify and subdue the evil passions of men ; and thus 
without violence, work a revolution in the whole mass of 
mankind. In this manner alone could its object, a univer- 
f u'^j°j^ ™™lution, have been accomplished. For, if it had 
forbidden the evil, instead of subverting iheprindple ; if it 
had proclaimed the unlawfulness of slavery, and taught 
Slaves to resist the oppression of their mastere ; it would 
instantly have airayed the two parties in deadly hostility 
tnroughoiit the civilized worfd: its announcement would 
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have b en the signal of senile war ; and the very name o( 
the Christian reUgion would have been forgotten amidst the 
agitations of universal bloodshed. The fact, under these 
circumstances, that tiie gospel does not forbid slavery, af- 
fords no reason to suppose that it does not mean to pro- 
hibit it ; much less does it afford ground for belief, that 
. Jesus Christ intended to authorise it. 

3. It is important to remember that two grounds of moral 
obligation are distinctly recognized in the gospel. The 
first is our duty to man, as man ; that is, on the ground of 
the relation which men sustain to each other; the second 
is our duty to man, as a creature of God ; that is, on the 
grou>d of the relation which we all sustain to God. On 
this latter ground, many things become our duty which 
would not be so on the former. It is on this ground, tliat 
we are commanded to return good for evil, to pray for them 
that despitefully use us, and when we are smitten on one 
cheek, to turn also the odier. To act thus is our duty, 
not because our fellow-man has a right to claim this course 
of conduct of us, nor because he has a right to mflict injury 
upon us, but because such conduct in us wU! be well pleasing 
to God. And when God prescribes the course of conduct 
which will be well pleasing to him, he by no menns ac- 
.tnowledges the right of abuse in the injurious peison, but 
expressly declares. Vengeance is mine, and Iwitl^ rcpay_ it, 
saith the Lord. Now, it is to be observed, that it is precise- 
ly upon this latter ground, that the slave is commanded to 
obey his master. It is never urged, like the duty of obe- 
dience to parents, because it is right ; but because the cul- 
tivation of meekness and forbearance under injury, will be 
well pleasing unto God. Thus, servants are commanded 
to be obedient to their own masters, " in singleness of 
heart, as unto Christ ;" " doing the vrUl of God from ihe 
heart, witii good will doing service as to the Lord, and not 
to Tnera." Eph. «, 5 — 7. " Servants are commanded to 
-,ount their masters wortiiy of all honor, that the name of 
God and his doctrine be not blasphemed." 1 "lim. vi, 1 
" Exhort servants to be obedient to their own masters," 
Sic, " that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Savior 
in all things." Tite iii, 9. The manner in which the 
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duty of servants or slaves js inculcated, therefore, affiirda 
no ground for the assertion, that the gospel authorizes one 
man to iiold another in bondage, any more than the com 
mand to honor tlie kmg, when that king was Nero, author 
ized the tyranny of the emperor ; or than the command to 
turn the other cheek, when one is smitten, justifies the 
infliction of violence by an injurious man* 

In a word, if the gospel nile of conduct he duectly at 
variance^with the existence of slavery; if the relations 
which it establishes, and tlie obligations which it enforces, 
are inconsistent with its existence ; if the manner in which 
It treats it, is the only manner in which it could attempt its 
utter and universal extermination ; and if it bculcates the 
duty of slaves on principles which have no connection with 
the question of the right of masters over them ; I think it 
must be conceded that the precepts of the gospel in no 
manner countenance, but are entirely opposed to, the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery. 

Before closing this part of ibe subject, it may be proper 
to consider the question. What is the duty of masters and 
slaves, under a condition of society m which slavery new 
exists? 

I. As to masters. 

If the system be wrong, as we have endeavored to show, 
if it be at variance with our duty both to God and to man, 
it must be abandoned. If it be asked, When ? I ask again, 
When shall a man begin to cease doing wrong? Is not the 
answer always, Jmmediatdyl If a man is injuring us, do 
we ever doubt as to the time when Ac ought to cease? 
There is then no doubt in respect to the time when we 
ought to cease inflicting injury upon others. 

But it may be said, immediate abolition would be the 
Ji-eatest possible injury to the slaves themselves. They are 
not competent to self-government. 

This is a question of fact, which it is not within the prov- 
ince of moral philosophy to decide. It very likely may be 

" I have retained Ihe above paragraph, thoogh I confess that Ihe re- 
matka of Professor Taylor, of Ihe tJnion Theological Seminary of Vir 
gi iia, have led me seriously to doubt whether Ihe distinctioa to whicb 
it aTudes IS sustained by the ^'!w Testament. 
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SO. So far as I know, the fects are not sufficiently Known 
Jo warrant a fiill opbion on the subject. We will, there- 
fore, suppose it to be the case, and ask, What is the duty 
of masters under these circumstances ? 

1. The situation of the slaves, in which this obstacle to 
tlieir emancipatioB consists, is not by their oieit act, but by 
the act of their masters ; and, therefore, the masters are 
bound to remove it. The slaves were brought here with- 
out their own consent, they have been continued b their 
present state of degradation without then- own consent, and 
they are not responsible for the consequences. If a man 
have done injustice to his neighbor, and have also placed 
impediments in the way of remedying that injustice, he is 
as much under obligation to remove the impediments in tlie 
way of justice, as he is to do justice. Were it otherwise, 
a man might, by the accumulation of injury, at last render 
the-most atrocious injury innocent and right. 

2. But It may be said, this cannot be done, unless the 
slave is held in bondage until the object be accomplished. 
This is also a question of fact, on which I will not pretend 
to decide. But suppose it to be so, the question returns. 
What then is the duty of the master ? I answer, supposing 
such to be the feet, it may be die duty of the master to hold 
ilie slave ; not, however, on the ground of right over him 
but of obligatioa to him, and of obligation to kirn for thf 
puipose of accoiKplishing a particular and specified good 
Am d, of course, he who holds him for any other purpose, holdr. 
hiin wrongfiilly, and is guilty of the sm of slavery, in thi 
mean while, he is innocent myM*( so far is he, in the fear oi 
God. holds the slave, not for the good of the master, but for 
the good of the slave, and with the entire and honest intention 
of accomplishbg the object as soon as he can, and of libera- 
ting the slave as soon as the object is accomplished. lie 
thus admits the slave to equality of right. He does unto 
another as he would that anotl^er should do unto him ; and, 
thus acting, though he may inform hold a fellow-creatura 
m bondage, he is in fact mnocent of the cime of violation 
of liberty. This opinion, however, proceeds upon the sup- 
position that the facts are as above stated. As to the 
question of fact, I do not feel competent to a decision. 
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11. TliG duty of slaves is aIsC explicitly made known u 
the Bible. They are bound to obedience, fidelity, sub- 
mission, and respect to their mastei's, not only to the good 
and kind, but also to the unkind and froward ; not, how- 
ever, on tile ground of duly to man, but on tlie ground of 
diay to God. This obligation extends to every tiling but 
matters of conscience. When a master commands a slave 
to do wronff, the slave ought not to obey. The Bible 
does not, as I suppose, authorize resistance to injury ; but it 
commands us to refuse obedience in such a case, and suffer 
the consequences, looking to God alone, !o whom ven- 
geance belongeth. Acting upon these principles, the slave 
may attain to the highest grade of virtue, and may exhibit 
a sublimity and purity of moral character, which, in the 
condition of the master, is absolutely unattainable. 

Thus we see that the Christian religion not only forbids 
slavery, hut that it also provides the only method in which, 
after it has once been established, it may be abolished, and 
that witli entire safety and benefit to both parties. By in- 
stilling the right moral dispositions into tiie bosom of the 
master and of tlie slave, it teaches the one the duty of re- 
ciprocity, and the other the duly of submission ; and thus, 
without tumult, without disorder; witiiout revenge, but, by 
the real moral improvement of both parties, restores both to 
the relation towards each other mtended by tiieir Creaeor. 

Hence, if any one will reflect on these facts, and remem- 
oer the moral law of the Creator, and the terrible sanctions 
by which his laws are sustained, and also the provision 
which in the gospel of reconciliation. He has made for re- 
moving this evil after it has once been established ; he must, 
I think, be convinced of the imperative obligation which 
rests upon him to remove it without the delay of a moment. 
The Judge of the whole earth will do justice. , He hears 
the cry of the oppressed, and he will, in the end, tenibly 
vindicate right. And, on the other liand, let those who 
suffer wrongfully, bear their sufferings with patience, com- 
mitting their souls unto him as unto d, faithful Creator. 

Part 11. The right of personal liberty may be violated 
by SociKTY. 

As the right to use the means of happmess which Ciod 
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lias given him in such manner as he will, jirovided he do 
not violate the corresponding rights of others, is conferred 
upon the individual by his Creator, it is manifest that no 
being but the Creator can rightly restrict it. The individual 
!s just as truly, in this sense, independent of society, as he 
ts of individuais. Society is composed of individuals, and 
can have no other rights than the mdividuals of which it is 
composed, only in just so far as the mdividual voluntarily, 
and for an equivalent, has conceded to it, in given and lim- 
ited respects, some of the rights of which he was originally 
possessed. Whenever society interferes with these ori^nal 
rights, unless in the cases in which they have been volun- 
tarily ceded, then the right of personal liberty is violated 
Tfius, the Declaration of Independence, above quoted, after 
having asserted the universality of die equahty of men. 
by virtue of their creation, and that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, proceeds to 
state, "that, to secure these rights, governments were insu- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the am- 
sent of the governed ;" (that is, by the concesaoii of the 
individual to society ;) " that, when any form of government 
Becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abohsh it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation in such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness." 

SociETV may violate the personal rights of the individual. 

1. By depriving him uniustiy of his physical liberty, or 
any of his means of physical happiness. This is done, first, 
whenever any individual is imprisoned or punished, except 
for crime. 

2. Whenever, although hfe may have been guilty of 
crime, he is imprisoned or punished without a fan and im- 
partial trial ; for, as every man is presumed to be innocent 
until he shall have been proved to be guilty, to imprison or 
molest him^ without such proof is to imprison or molest him 
while he is innocent. This remarl?, however, does nut 
apply W the detention of prisoners in order to trial. The 
detention in 'his case is not for the purposes of punishment, 
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but simply li> prevent escape, and as a necaistry meaiij /j-i 
ihe execution of justice. It is also no injustice ; for it ib a 
power over their persons which the individuals have, for 
mutual good, conceded to society. 

3. Inasnmch as every individual has the right to go where 
he pleases, under the limitations above specified, this right 
is violated, not merely by confining him to a particular 
place, but also by forbidding his going to any particulai 
place within the limits of the society to which he oelongs, 
or by forbidding him to leave it when and how he pleases 
As his connection with the society to which he belongs is s 
voluntary act, his simple will is an ultimate reason why he 
should leave it ; and the free exercise of this will cannot, 
without injustice, be restrained. 

The great clause in the Magna Charta on this general 
subject, is in these memorable words : " Let no freeman 
be imprispned, or disseized, or outlawed, or in any manner 
injured or proceeded against by us, otherwise than by the 
legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land." 
And die full enjoyment of this right is guaranteed to every 
individual in this country and in Great Britain, by the 
celebrated act of Habeas Corpus: by which, upon a 
proper presentation of the case before a judge, the judge is 
under obligation, if tliere be cause, to command the person 
who has the custody of another, to bring him immediately 
before him ; and is also obliged to set the prisoner at large, 
unless it appear to him that he is deprived of his liberty for 
a satisfactory reason. 

2. Society may violate tlie rights of the individual by 
restraining his intellectual liberty. 

I have before stated that a man has the right to the u^e 
of his intellect in such manner as he pleases, provided he 
interfere not with the rights of others. This includes, _?Jrsr, 
the right to pursue what studies he pleases ; and, secondly, 
to publish them when and where he pleases, subject to the 
above limitation. 

1, This right is violated, first, when society, or govern- 
ment, which is its agent, prohibits any course of study or 
investigation to which the inclination of the mdividual may 
determine him. 
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2. When govemlnent prohibits him from publishing these 
results, and fitim attempting, by the use of argument, to 
make as many converts to his opnions as he can, in both 
eases within the limits specified. If it be said, that men 
may thus be led into error, the answer is, For this error the 
individuals themselves, and not their neighbor, are respon- 
sible ; and, thercfore, the latter has no authority to interfere. 

These remarks apply to those cases only, in which die 
use of the individual's intellect is without injury to the 
rights of others. They, however, by the terms of tiie 
case, exclude ihose modes of intellectual employment, 
which da thus interfere. It is obvious, that a man has 
no more right to restrict, by the use of his intellect, my 
just control over tlie means of happiness bestowed upon 
me, than by the use of his body, or the use of his property. 
What 1 have said, therefore, in no manner precludes the 
right of society to restrict the use of the individual's intel- 
lect, in those cases where this violation exists. 

But when this violation is supposed to exist, by what 
rule is society to be governed, so as, in the exercise of the 
right of restraint, to avoid infringement of the law of intel- 
lectual liberty? I am aware that the decision of this ques- 
tion is attended with great difficulties. I shall, however, 
endeavor to suggest such hints as seem to me to throw 
light upon it, in die hope that the attention of some one 
better able to elucidate it, may he tlms more particulariy 
attracted to the discussion. 
_ 1. Society is bound to protect those rights of the indi- 
vidual which he has committed to its charge. Among 
these, foJ- Instance, is reputation. As the individual rehn- 
quishes the right of protecting his own reputation, as well 
as his property, society undertakes to protect it for him. 

9. Society has the right to prevent its own destructkm 
As, without society, individual man would, almost univer 
sally, perish ; so men, by the law of self-preservation, have 
a right lo prohibit those modes of using a man's mind, as 
well as iliose of using his body, by which society would be 
anniliilated. 

3. As society has die right to employ its power to pre- 
vent its own dissolution, it also has die same right to pn> 
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tecl itself from causeless injury. A man has no more righl 
to carry on a trade by wliich his neighbor is annoyed, tJian 
one b)^ which he is poisoned. &j, if the employment of a 
man's intellect be not of such a character as to be positively 
fatal, yet, if it be positively mischievous, and if such be 
its manifest tendency, society has a tight to interfere and 
prohibit it. 

4. It is, however, a general princip!e, that society is 
not to interfere, while the individual has in himself the 
means of repelling, or of rendering nugatory, the injury. 
Whenever, therefore, although the publication of opinions 
be confessedly miurious, the injury is of such a nature, 
that every individual can protect himself from it, society 
leaves the indiwdual to tlie use of ^at power which he 
still retains, and which is sufficient to remedy the evil. 

If I mbtake not, these principles will enable us to dis- 
tinguish between those cases in which it is, and those in 
which it is not, the duty of society to interfere with the 
freedom of the human intellect. 

1. Whenever the individual possesses within himself the 
means of repelling the injury, society should not interfere. 
Asj for instance, so far as an assertion is false, and false 
simply, as in philosophical ormathematical error, men liave, 

n their own understandmgs and their instinctive perceplio:i 
of truth, a safeguard against Injury. And, besides this_ 
when discussion is free, eiTor may be refuted by argument ; 
and in this contest, truth has always, from the constitution 
of things, the advantage. It needs not, therefore, physical 
force to assist it. The confutation of error is also decisive. 
It reduces it absolutely to nothing. Whereas the forcible 
prohibition of discussion leaves things precisely as they 
were, and gives to error the additional advantage of the 
presumption, that it could not be answered by argument ; 
that is, that it is the truth. 

2. But, suppose the matter made public is also injurious, 
and is eithHr false, or, if true, is of such a nature as directly 
to tend to the destruction of individual or social happiness, 
and the individual has not in himself the power of repelling 
■ u^. Here, the facts being proved, society is bound 

aiere, and impose such penalty, and render such 
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reiiress, as shall, if possible,,remunerate the injured party , 
or, at luast, prevent the repetition of the offence. 
Under this head, several cases occur: 
1. If a man use his intellect for the purpose of desttoy- 
mg hb neighbor's reputation, it is the duty of society to 
interfere. There is here a manifest injury, inasmuch as 
reputation is a means of happiness, and as much the prop- 
erty of an individual, as his house or lands, or any other 
result of his industry. He has, besides, no method of 
redress within himself; for he may be mined by a general 
assertion, which is in its nature incapable of being disproved. 
As if A asserted that B had stolen; this, if believed, would 
ruin B ; but he could not disprove it, unless he could sum- 
mon all the men with whom, in ias whole life, he had 
ever had any pecuniary transactions. Besides, if he could 
do this, he could never convey the facts to all persons to 
whom A had conveyed the scandal. Were such actions 
allowed, every one might be deprived of his reputation, 
one of his most valuable means of happiness. It is the 
duty of society, therefore, m this case, to guard the rights 
of the individual, by granting hun redress, and preventing 
the repetition of the injury. 

2, Inasmuch as men are actuated by various passions, 
which are only usefij] when indulged withm certam re- 
straints, but which, when mdulged without these restraints, 
are destructive of individual right, as well as of society 
itself; society has a right to prohibit the use of mtellect for 
the_ purpose of exciting the passions of men beyond those 
hmits. As he is guilty who robs another, so is he also 
guilty who incites another to robbery ; and still more, he who 
incites, not^ one man, but a multitude of men, to robbery. 
Hence, society has a right to prohibit obscene books, ob- 
scene pictures, and every thmg of which the object and 
tendency is to promote lasciviousness. On the same 
ground, it has a nght to prohibit incendiary and seditious 
publications, and every tiling which would provoke the 
eninity or mahce of men against each other. 

The reason of this is, first, injury of this kind cannot be 
repelled by argument, for it is not addressed to tlie reason-; 
and the very mention o*" he subject excites ihose imagina- 
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tions, from which the injury, to society arises. As the evi 
is susceptible of no other remedy than prohibition, and a" 
the welfare of society requires that a remedy he found, 
prohibition is the right and the duty of society. 

Another reason, applicable to most publications of this 
sort, is found in the nature of the parental relation. Tha 
parent, being the guardian of his child's morals, has the 
right of directing what he shall and what he shall not read 
Hence, all the parents of a community, that is, society at 
large, have a right to forbid such books as shall, in rfieli 
opinion, injure the moral character of their children. 

3. Again. Society may be dissolved, not merely by the 
excitation of unlawful passion, but by the removal of moral 
restraint. Every one must see that, if moral distinctions 
were abolished, society could not exist for a moment. Men 
might be gregarious, but they would cease to be social. 
If any one, therefore, is disposed to use hb intellect for 
tiie purpose of destroying, in the minds of men, the dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice, or any of those funda- 
mental principles on which the existence of society depends, 
society has a right to interfere and prohibit him. 

This right of society is founded, first, upon the right of 
self-preservation ; and, secondly, upon the ground of com- 
mon sense. Society is not bound to make, over and over 
again, an experiment which the whole history of man has 
proved always to end in licenUousness, anarchy, mbery, 
and universal bloodshed. Nor can any man claim a right 
to use his mind in a way which must, if allowed, produce 
unmixed misery and violation of right, wherever its influence 
is exerted. 

Besides, in tliis, as in the other cases specified, society 
has no means of counteracting the injury by argument , 
because such appeals are made, not to the reason and the 
conscience, but to the rapacious passions of men ; and, 
also, because those persons who would listen to such sug- 
gestions, would rarely, if ever, be disposed to read, much 
lefe to examine and reflect upon, any argument that could 
be offered. 

But it may be objected, that a society constituted on 
these pinciples. mi^t checi the progress of fiee inquiry, 
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ftnu; under the pretext of injurious tendency, limit the 
'ibeity of &ir discussion. 

To this it may be answered, — 

It b no objection to a rule, that it is capable of abuse ; 
for this objection wilt apply to all laws and to all arrange- 
ments that man has ever devised. In the present imper- 
fect conditbn of human nature, it is frequently sufficient 
that a nile prevents greater evil than it inflicts. 

It is granted that men may suppose a discussion injuri- 
ous when it is not so, and may thus limit, unnecessarily, the 
freedom of inquiry. But let us see in what manner this 
abuse is guarded against. 

The security, in this case, is the trial by jury. When 
twelve men, taken, bj lot from the whole community, sit in 
judgment, and specially when the accused has the right 
of excepting, for cause, to as many as he will, he is sure 
of having, at least, an impartial tribunal. These judges 
are themselves under the same law which tliey administer 
toothers. As Jt is not to be supposed that they would 
wish to abridge their own personal liberty, it is not to be 
supposed that they would be willing to abridge it for the 
sake of interfering with that of their neighbor. The 
question is, therefore, placed in the hands of as impartial 
judges as tlie nature of the case allows. To such a tri- 
bunal, no reasonable man can, on principle, object. To 
their decision, every candid man would, when his duty to 
God did not forbid, readily submit. 

Now, as it must be granted that no man has a right to 
use his intellect to the injury of a community, the only 
question in any particular case, is, whether tiie use com- 
plained of is injurious, and mjurious m such a sense as to 
require the mterference of society. It surely does not 
need aigument to show that the unanimous decision of 
twelve men is more Ukely to be correct than the decision 
of one man ; and specially that the decision of twelve men, 
who have no personal interest in the affair, is more likely to 
be correct, tlian that of one man who is liable to all the 
influences of peisonal vanity, love of distinction, and pea- 
niary emolument. There surely .can be no question 
u'liethit, in a matter on which the dearest interests of 
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Others are concerned, a man is to be a judge In liis own 
case, or whether as imparlial a tribunal as the ingenuity of 
man has ever devised, shaU judge for him. If it be said 
that twelve impartial men are liable to error, and by con- 
sequence to do injustice, it may be answered, How much 
more liable is one, and he a partial man, to err and to do 
injustice ! If, then, a system of trial of this sort, not only 
must prevent more injury than it inflicts, but is free from 
all liability to injury, except such as results from the ac- 
knowledged imperfections of our nature, the fault, if it 
exist, is not in the rule, but in the nature of man, and 
must be endured until the nature of man he altered. 
And I cannot close tlus discussion witliout j 



that a most solemn and imperative duty seems to me I 
rest upon judges, legislators, jurors and prosecuting ofiicers, 
in regard to this subject. We hear, at the present day, 
very much about the liberty of the press, the freedom of 
inquiry, and the freedom of the human intellect. All these 
are precious blessings — by far too precious to be lost. But 
it is to he remembered, that no liberty can exist without 
restraint ; and the remark is as true of intellectual as of 
physical liberty. As there could he no physical hberty, if 
every one, both bad and good, did what he would, so there 
would soon he no hberty, either physical or intellectual, if 
every man were allowed to publish what he would. The man 
who publishes what will inflame the licentious passions, oi 
subvert the moral principles of others, is undermining the 
foundations of the social fabric ; and it is kindness neither 
to him nor to society, quietly to look on until both he and 
we are crushed beneath the ruins. The danger to liberty 
is preeminently greater, at the present day, from the licen- 
tiousness than from die restriction of the press. It there- 
fore becomes all civil and judicial officers to act as (he 
guardians of society; and, unawed by popular clamor, and 
unseduced by popular favor, resolutely to defend the people 
against their worst enemies. Whatever may be the form 
of a government, it cannot long continue free, after it has 
refused to acknowledge the distinction between the liberty 
and the licentiousness. of the press. And, much as we 
mav execrate a profligate writer, let us remember that the 
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ciiil officer who, from pusillanimity, rellises to exercise the 
power placed in his hands to restrain abuse, deserves, at 
least, an equal share of our execradon. 

Thirdly, The right of religious liberty may be vio- 
lated oy society. 

We have before sfud, that every individual has the right 
to pursue his own happiness, by worshipping his Creator in 
any way that he pleases, provided he do not mterfere with 
the rights of his neighbor. 

This includes the following things : He is at liberty to 
worship God in any form that he deems most acceptable 
to Him, to worship individually or socially, and to promote 
that form of worship which he considers acceptable to 
God, by the promulgation of such sentiments as he be- 
lieves to be true, provided he leave the rights of his 
neighbors unmolested ; and of this liberty he is not to be 
restricted, unless such molestation be made manifest to a 
jury of his pews. 

Asa man is at liberty to worship God individually or in 
societies collected for that purpose, if his object can be 
secured, in his own opinion, by the enjoyment of any of 
the facilities for association granted to other men for inno- 
cent purposes, he is entided to them just as other men are. 
The general principle applicable to tlie case, I suppose to 
be tliis : A man, in consequence of being reli^ous, that is, 
of worshipping God, acquires no human right whatever ; 
for it is, so far as his fellow-men's rights are concerned, 
the same tlung, whether he worship God or not. And, on 
the other hand, in consequence of being religious, he loses 
no right, and for the same reason. And, therefore, as men 
are entitled to all innocent facilities which they need for 
prosecuting an innocent object, a religious man has the 
same right to these facilities for promoting his object ; and 
It is the business of no one to inquire whe.her this be reli- 
gious, scientific, mechanical, or any other, so long as it is 
merely innocent. 

Now this rig.it is violated by society, — 

i. By forbidding die exercise of all religion ; as in the 
case of Die French Revolution. 

2. By forbidding or enforcing the exercise of any fonn 
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jf religion. In so fiir as an act is religious, society has no 
right of control over it. If it interfere with the rights of 
others, tliis puts it witliin the control of society, and this 
alone, and solely for this reason. The power of society is, 
tiierefore, in tliis case, exercised simply on the ground of 
injuty perpetrated and proved, and not on account of the 
Inith or felseness, ibe goodness or badness, of the religion 
in tlie sight of the Creator. 

3. By inflicting disabilities upon men, or depriving tlicm 
->{ any of their rights as men, because they are or are not 
T'digious. This violation occurs in all cases in which society 
interferes to deny to religious men llie same privileges foi 
promoting their happiness by way of religion, as they enjoy 
for promoting their happiness in any other innocent way. 
Such is the case when religious societies are denied the 
right of incorporation, with all its attendant privileges, for 
the purposes of religious worship, and the promotion of their 
rehgious opinions. Unless it can be shown that the enjoy- 
ment of such privileges interferes with the rights of others, 
the denial of them is a violation of religious liberty. De- 
priving clergymen of the elective franchise, is a violation of 
a similar character. 

4. By placing the professors of any peculiar form of 
religion under any disabilities; as, for instance, rendering 
them inehgible to office, or in any manner making a dis- 
tinction between them and any other professors of religion, 
or any other men. As society has no right to inflict dis- 
abilities upon men, on the ground of tlieu- worshipping God 
in general, by consequence, it has no right to mflict dis- 
abilities on the ground of worshipping God in any manner 
in particular. If the whole subject is without the control 
of society, a part of it is also without its control. Different 
modes of worship may be more or less acceptable to 
God ; but this gives to no man a right to interfere witii 
those means of happiness, which God has conferred upon 
any other man. 

Tins question may arise here, whether society has a rlghi 
to provide '"y law for the support of reli^ous instruction 
I answer. If the existence of religious instruction be neces- 
sary to he exislen~e of soo ^ty, and if iliere- be no otlier 
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mjrte sf providing for its ncpport, but by legislative enact- 
ment, then, I do not see any more violation of principle m 
such enactment, than in that for the support of common 
schools ; provided that no one were obliged to attend unless 
he chose, and that every one were allowed to pay for that 
forai of worship which be preferred. There are other ob- 
jections, however, to such a course, aside from that arising 
ftom the supposed violation of civil liberty. 

1. It cannot be shown that religious teachers cannot be 
supported without legislative aid. The facts teach a diffei^ 
ent result. 

9. The religion of Christ has always exerted its greatest 
power when, entirely unsupported, it has been left to exert 
Its own peculiar effect upon the consciences of men. 

3. The support of religion by law is at variance with the 
genius of the gospel. The gospel supposes every man to 
be purely voluntary in his service of God, in his choice of 
the mode of worship of his religious teachers, and of the 
compensation which he will make to them for their ser- 
vices. Now, all this, is reversed in the supposition of a 
Kiinistry supported by ciyil power. We therefore conclude 
tliat, although such support might be provided without in- 
terference with civil liberty, it could not be done witliout 
violation of the spirit of the gospel. That is, though the 
state might be desirous of aiferding aid to the chureh, the 
church is bound, on principle, resolutely and steadfastly to 
protest agdnst in any manner receiving it. 

4. And I think that the facts will show that this view of 
the subject is correct. The clergy, as a profession, are 
better remunerated by voluntary support than by legal 
enactment. When the people arrange die matter of com- 
pensation with their clergymen themselves, there are no 
rich and overgrown benefices) but there are also but few 
miserably poor curacies. The minister, if he deserve it. 
generally lives as well as his people. If it he said Uiat high 
talent should be rewarded by elevated rank in this profession, 
as in any other, I answer, that such seems to me not to he 
the genius of the gospel. The gospel_ presents no induce- 
ments of worldly rank or of official dignity, and it scorns to 
hold out such motives to the relimous teacher. I answer 
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agaiD, official rank and luxunous splendor, instead of adding 
to, take from, the real influence of a teacher of religion. 
They tend to destroy that moral hardihood which is neces- 
sary to the success of him, whose object it is to render niei. 
better ; and, while they surround him with all the insignia 
of power, enervate that very spirit on which moral power 
essentially depends. And, besides, a religion supported by 
tiie government, must soon become the tool of the govern- 
ment ; or, at least, must be involved and implicated in every 
change which the government may undergo. How utteriy 
at variance tliis must be with tlie principles of Him who 
declared, " My kingdom is not of this wwld," suiely need 
not be illustrated. 
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CHAPTER SEJONj. 

JUSTICE i:* RESPECT TO PROPERTIf. 
SECTION I. 

THE RIGHT OP PROPERTY. 

I. Definition of the right of property. 

The abstract right of property is the right to use sorjs- 
lliing in such manner as I choose. 

But, inasmuch as this right of use is common to all men, 
and as one may choose to use his properly in such a way 
as to deprive his neighbor of this or of some other right, the 
right to use as I choose is limited by the restriction, that I 
do not interfere with the rights of my neighbor. The right 
of property, therefore, when thus restricted, is the right to^ 
use something as I choose, provided I do not so use it as to 
interfere with the rights of my neighbor. 

Thus, we see that, from the very nature of the case, the 
right of property is exclusive ; that is to say, if I have a 
right to any thing, this right excludes every one else from 
any right over that tiling; audit imposes upon everyone 
else the obligation to leave me unmolested in the use of it, 
within those limits to which my right extends. 

II. On what the right of property is founded. 

The right of property is founded on the will of God, as 
made known to us by natural conscience, by general conse- 
quences, and by rewlation. 

Every thing which we behold is essentially the properly 
of the Creator ; and he has a right to confer llie use of it 
upon whomsoever, and under what restrictions soever, he 
pleases. We may know in wliat relations he wills us to 
sl«nd towards the things around us by the principles which 
20 
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he lias implanted within uSj and by ihe result produced ii- 

individuals and conamunities by t.:;e differeni. courses of 

conduct of which men aie capable. 

Now God signifies to us his will on this subject, — 
First. By the decisions of natural conscience. This 

is known from several circumstances. 

1. All men, as soon as they begin to think, even in early 
youth and mfancy, perceive this relation. They imme- 
diately appropriate certain things to themselves ; tliey feel 
injured, if their control over those things is violated, and 
they are conscious'~of guilt, if they violate this right in 
respect to others. 

2. The relation of property is expressed by the posses- 
sive pronouns. These are found in all languages. So 
universally is this idea diffused over the whole mass of 
human action and human feeling, that it would be scarceU 
possible for two human beings to converse for even a few 
minutes on any subject, or in any language, without the 
frequent use of the words which designate the relation of 



. Not only do men feel the importance of sustaining 
1 other m the exercise of die right of property, but 
they manifestly feel that he who violates it has done wrong ; 
tliat is, has violated obligation, and hence deserves pun- 
ishment, on the ground, not simply of the consequences of 
the act, but of the guiltiness of the actor. Thus, if a man 
steal, other men are not satisfied when he has merely made 
restitution, although this may perfectly make up the loss 
to the mjured party. It is always considered that some- 
thing more is due, eitiier from God or from man, as a mmr 
ishrmnt for the crime. Hence, the Jewish law enjoined 
tenfold restitution in cases of theft, and modem law inflicts 
fines, imprisonment, and corporal punbhmenl, for the same 
ofience. 

Secotidly. That God wills the possess'ion of property, is 
evJLlent fixim the general consequences which result from 
the existence of tliis relation. 

The existence and progress of scciety, nay, the very 
existence of our raca, depends upon the acknowledgment 
of this right. 
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Were not every individual entitled to the results of his 
febor, and to the exclusive enjoyment of the benefits of 
these results, — 

1. No one would labor any more than was sufficient for 
his own individual subsistence, because he would have no 
more right than any other person to the value which he 
had created. 

2. Hence, there would be no accumulation ; of course, 
no capital, no tools, no provision for the future, no houses, 
and no agriculture. Each man, alone, would be obliged 
lo contend, at the same time, with the elements, with wild 
beasts, and also with his rapacious fellow-men. The human 
race, under such chcumstances, could not long exist. 

3. Under such circumstances, the race of man must 
speedily perish, or its existence be prolonged, even in 
favorable climates, under every accumuiation of wretched- 
ness. Progress would be out of the question; and the 
only change which could take place, would be that arising 
from the pressure of heavier and heavier penury, as the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth became rarer, from im- 
provident consumption, without any correspondent labor for 
reproduction. 

4. It needs only to be remarked, in addition, that just 
in proportion as the right of property is held in vie' ate, just 
in that proportion civilization advances, and tiie i,omforts 
and conveniences of life multiply. Hence it is, that, in 
free and well ordered governments, and specially during 
peace, property accumulates, all the orders of society enjoy 
the blessings of competence, the arts flourish, science ad- 
vances, and men begin to form some conception of the 
happiness of which the present system is capable. And, 
on the contrary, under despotism, when law spreads its 
protectbn over neither house, land, estate, nor life, and 
specially .during civil wai?, industry ceases, capital stag- 
nates, the arts decline, the people starve, population dimin- 
bhes, and men rapidly tend to a state of barbarism. 

Thirdly. The Holy scriptures treat of the nght of prop- 
erty as a thing acknowledged, and direct their precepsi 
against every act by which it is violated, and also against 
die tempers of mind from which such violation proceetls. 
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The doctrine of reveJitia^ is so clearly set forth on thin 
subject, that I need not delay for the sake of dwelling 
upon it. It will be sufficient to refer to die prohibitions in 
the^ decalogue against stealing and coveung, and to the 
various precepts in the New Testament respecting our 
du^ in regard to our neighbor's possessions. 

I proceed, in the next place, to consider, — 

III. The modes in which the right of property may bo 
acquu^. These may be divided into two classes: first, 
direct ; second, indirect. 

First. Direct. 

1. By the ivmediate gift of God. 

When God has ^ven me a desire for any object, and 
has spread this object before me, and there is no rational 
creature to contest my claim, I may take Uiat object, and 
use it as I will, subject only to the limitation of those obli- 
gations to Him, and to my fellow-creatures, which have 
been before specified. On this principle is founded my 
right to enter upon wild and unappropriated lands, to hunt 
wild game, to pluck wild fruit, to take fish, or any thing of 
this sort. This right is sufficient to exclude the right of any 
subsequent claimant ; for, if it has been given to me, that 
act of gift is valid, until it can be shown by another that 
It has been annulled, A grant of this sort, however, ap- 
- plies only to an individual so long as he continues the locum 
tenens, and no longer. He has no right to enter upon unap- 
propriated land, and leave it, and then claim it afterward 
by virtue of his fiist possession. Were it otherwise, any 
individual might acquire a tide to a whole continent, and 
exclude fiiom it all the rest of his species. 

9. By the labtn- of our hands. 

Whatever value I have created by my own labor, or by 
the innocent use of die other means of happiness which 
God has ^ven me, is mine. This is evident from the prin- 
ciple aWdy so fi^quently referred to ; namely, that I 
have a right to use, for my own happiness, whatever God 
has ^ven me, provided I use it not to the injury of anodier. 
Thus, if I catch a deer, or raise an ear of corn upon land 
otherwise unappropriated, that deer, or that com, is mine 
iVo reason can possibly be conceived, why any ottier being 
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should raise a claim to them, which could extinguish, o: 
even interfere with mine. 

This, however, is not meant to assert, that a man has a 
neht to any thing more than to the resyits of his labor. 
He has no right, of course, to the results of the lahw of 
another. If, by my labor, I build a mill, and employ a 
man to take the charge of it, it does not follow that he. has 
a right to all the profits of the mill. If I, hy my labor 
and frugality, earn money to purchase a farm, and hire a 
laborer to work upon h, it does not follow that he has a 
right to all the produce of the farm. The profit is, in this 
case, to be divided between us. He has a right to the 
share which fairly belongs to his labor, and I have a right 
to the share that belongs to me, as the proprietor and pos- 
sessor of that which is the result of my antecedent labor. 
It would be as unjust for him to have the whok profit, as 
for int to have the whole of it. It is fairly a case of part- 
nership, in which each party receives his share of the 
result, upon conditions previously and voluntarily agreed 
upon. This is the general principle of wages. 

Secondly. The right of property may be acquired in- 
directiy. 

1, By cxchcmgt. 

Inasmuch as I have an exclusive right to appropriate, 
innocently, the possessions which I have acnuired, by the 
means stated above, and, inasmuch as every other man has 
the same right, we may, if we choose, voluntarily exchange 
our right to particular things with each other. II I culti- 
vate wheat, and my neighbor cultivates corn, and we, both 
of us, have more of our respective production man we 
wish to use for ourselves, we may, on such terms as we 
can agree upon, exchange the one for the other. Property 
held in this manner is held rightfully. This exchange is 
of two kinds : first, barter, where the exchange on both 
sides, consists of commodities ; and, seconu.j bargain and 
sale, where one of the parties gives, and the other receives, 
money for his property. 

2. By gift. 

As I may thus rightfully part with, and another party 
rightfijily -oceive, my property, for an equivMent rendered 
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so I may, if I choose, part with it without an equivaleni , 
that is, merely to gratify my feelings of benevolence, oi 
aiietdon, or gratitude. Here, I voluntarily confer upon 
another the nght of ownership, and he may rightfully 
leceive and occupy it. 

3. By imS. 

As I have the right to dispose of my property as I 
please, during my life-iune, and may exchange it or give it 
as I will, at any time previous to my decease, so f may 
give it to another, on the condition that he shall not enter 
into possession until after my death. Property acquu«d in 
this manner is held rightfully. 

4. By inheritance. 

Inasmuch as persons frequently die without making a 
will, society, upon general principles, presumes upon the 
manner in which the deceased would have distributed hiis 
property, had he made a will. Thus, it is supposed that he 
would distribute his wealth among his widow and children ; 
or, b failure of these, among his blood relations ; and in 
proportions corresponding to their degree of consanguinity. 
Property may be rightfully acquired in this manner. 

5. By possession. 

In many cases, aldiough a man have no moral right to 
property, yet he may have a right to exclude othere from 
It ; and others are under obligation to leave him unmolested 
in the use of it. Thus, a man has by fraud obtained pos- 
session of a farm, and the rightful owners have all died : 
now, although the present holder has no just title to the 
property, yet, if it were to be taken from him and held by 
another, the second would have no better title than the 
first; and a third person would have the same right to dis- 
possess the second, and in turn he himself dispossessed, and 
so on for ever; that is, there would be endless controversy, 
wiUiout any nearer approximation to justice ; and hence, it 
is better that tlie case be left as it was in the first instance ; 
that is, in general, possession gives a right, so iar as man k 
concerned, to unmolested enjoyment, unless some one else 
can establish a better title. 

6. And hence, in general, 1 believe it will hold, tlia; 
i-hile mrre'y the laws of society do not give a man any 
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stora' nghl to property, yet, when these laws hase once 
assigLBd it (o liim, this simple fact imposes a moral ohliga- 
Hon upon all other men to leave him in the undJsturhed 

Eossession of if. I have no more right to set fire to the 
ouse of a man, who has defnuded an orphan to obtain it, 
tlian I have to set fire to the house of any other man. 

To sum up what has been said, — property may be 
originally acquired either by the gift of God, or by our own 
labor; it may be subsequently acquired either by exchange, 
or by ^ft during Ufe, or hy will ; but, in these cases of 
transfer of ownership, ike free consent of the original owner 
is necessary to render the transfer morally right; and, lastly, 
where the individual has not acquired property justly, yet 
mere possession, though it aiters not his moral right to pos- 
session, yet it is a sufficient bar to molestation, unless some 
other claimant can prefer a better tide. These, I think, 
comprehend the most important modes by which the right 
of property can be acquired. 

That principles somewhat analogous to these are in 
accordance with the laws of God is, I think, evident from 
observation of the history of man. The more rigidly these 
principles have been carried into active operation, the 
greater amount of happiness has been secured to the indi- 
vidual, and the more rapidly do nations advance in civitiza- 
tion, and the more successfully do they carry into effect 
every means of mental and moral cultivation. The first 
steps that were talcen in the recovery of Europe fiom the 
misery of the dark ages, consisted in defining and estab- 
lishing the right of property upon the basis of equitaole 
and universal law. Until something of this sort is done, 
no nation can emerge fix)m a state of barbarism.* 

And hence we see the importance of an able, learned, 
upright, and independent judiciary, and the necessity to 
national prosperity of carrying the decisions of law mto 
universal and impartial effect. It not unfrequentiy happens 
that, for the purposes of party, the minds of the peopht are 
inflamed agcinsl the tribunals whose duty it is to administer 
iustice ; or else, on the other hand, for the same purpose, a 



* Rnbertson's Preliminary DiBBertation to the History of Chtiries V, 
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flagrant violation of justice by a popular favorite is lookeo 
upon as haimless Let it be remembored. tl)at society must 
bedissolved, unless the supremacy of the law be maintained 
"The voice of die law" will cease to be "Uie hamiony ol 
the world/'^ unless " al Jiings," hodi high and low, " do hei 
reverence." How otten has even-handed justice commend 
ed the chalice to the lips of the demagogue ; and he has 
been the iiret lo drink of that cup which he supposed him- 
self to be mingling for othere! 



SECTION II 



I have already remarked, that the right of property, so 
far as it extends, is exclusive both of the individual and of 
society. Ihis is tme m respect to both parties. Thus, 
whatever I own, I own exclusively bodi of society and ol' 
iiidividnals ; and whatever either individuals or society own 
they own exclusively of me. Hence, .the right of property 
is equally violated by taldng viciously either pubhc or pn- 
vate property ; and it is equally violated by taking viciously, 
whether the aggressor be the public or an individual. And 
moreover it is exclusive K, the fiM amount of whot i, 
oimid. It IS, therefore, as tttily a violation of the right of 
property to take a little as to take much : to purloin a book 
or a penknife as to steal money ; to steal fruit as to steal a 
home ; to defraud the revenue as to rob my neighbor ■ to 
overoharge the public as to overoharge ray brother;' to 
cheat the post-office as to cheat my iriend. 

It has already been observed, that a right to the property 
of another can be ajquired only by his own vSluStari 
choice Ihis follows, mimedialely iom tlie definition of 
the nght of property. But, b order to render this choice 
ol nght availab e, it must be influenced by no motives pte- 
iented viTorgfclly by the receiver Thus if I demand a 
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man's piirse on the alternative that I will shoot him If iie 
deny lae, he may sijrender it rather than be shot ; but I 
have no right to present such an alternative, and the con- 
sent of the owner renders it no less a violation of the right 
rf property. If I inflame a naan's vanity in order to induce 
jim to buy of me a coach which he does not want, the 
transaction is dishonest ; because I have gained his will by 
a motive which I had no right to use. So, if I represent an 
article in exchange to be different from what it is, I present 
a false motive, and gain his consent by a lie. And thus, in 
general, as I have said, a transfer of property is morally 
wrong, where the consent of the owner is obtained by riieans 
of a vicious act on the part of the receiver. 
Tlie right of property may be violated, — 

1. By taking property vnihout ike knowledge of the 
owner, or theft. It is here to be remembered, that the con- 
sent of llie owner is necessary to any transfer of property. 
We do not vary the nature of the act by persuading our- 
selves that the owner will not care about it, or that he 
would have no objection, or that he will not know it, or that 
it will never injure him to lose it. All this may or may not 
be ; but none of it varies the mocal character of the transac- 
tion. The simple question is, Has the ovmer consented to 
the transfer 1 If he have not, so long as this cmiumstance, 
essential to a righteous transfer, is wanting, whatever other 
circumstances exist, it matters not, — the taking of another's 
property is theft, 

2. By taking liie property of anotlier, by consent vv. 
leiitly obtained. 

Such 'is the case in highway robbery. Here, we wick 
edly obtain control over a man's life, and dien offer him 
the alternative of deatli, or delivery of his property. Inas- 
much as the consent is no more voluntary than if we tied 
his bands, and took the money out of bis pocket, the viola- 
lion of property is as great. And, besides this, we assume 
the power of life and death wer an individual, over whom 
we have no just right whatever. In this case, m fact, we 
assume the unlimited control over the life and possessions 
of another, and, on pain of deatli, oblige him to surrender 
his propertj to our will. As, in this case, there is a double 
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ind aggravated violation of right, it Is, in all countries, con- 
sidered deserving of condign punishment, and is generally 
rendered a capital offence, 

3. By consent JraudiJently obtained, or cheating. 

Tiiis may be of two kinds: 

1. Where no equivalent is offered, as when a beggar 
obtains money on false pretences. 

2. Where tlie equivalent is different from what it pur- 
ports to be; or where tlie consent is obtained by an im- 
moral act on the part of him who obtains it. As this in- 
cludes by far the greatest number of violations of the law 
of property, it will occupy the i-emainder of this section, 
and will require to be u-eated of somewhat at lengtl). 

We shall divide it into two parts : — 1. Where the equiv- 
alent is material; 2. Where the equivalent is imrmterial. 

I. Where the equivalent is material. This is of 
two kinds: — 1. Where the transfer is perpetual ; 2. Where 
the transfer is temporary. 

First. Where the transfer of property m both sides is 
perpetual. This includes the law of buyer and seller. 

The principal laws of buyer and seller will be seen from 
a consideratbn of the relation in which they stand to each 
other. The seller, or merchant, is supposed to devote his 
time and capital to tlie business of supplying his neighbore 
willi articles of use. For his time, risk, interest of money, 
and skill, he is entitled to an advance on his goods ; and 
the buyer is under a correspondent obligation to allow diat 
advance, except in the case of a change in the market 
price, to be noticed subsequently. 

Hence, 1. Tlie seller is under obligation to furnish goods 
of the same quality as diat ordinarily furnished at the same 
prices. He is paid for his skill in purchasing, and of couise 
he ought to possess that sldli, or to suffer Uie consequences, 
[f he fijmish goods of this quality, and they are, so far as 
his knowledge extends, free fi-om any defect, tie is under 
obligation to do nothing more than to offer them. He \s 
under no obligations to explain their adaptation, and direct 
the judgment of the buyer, unless by the law of benevo- 
lence. Having furnished goods to the best of his skill, and 
of tlie ordinary quality, his responsibility ceases, and it is 
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the business of the buyer to decide whether the artide is 
adapted to his wants. If, however, the seller have pur- 
chased a bad article, and have been deceived, he has no 
right to sell it at die regular price, on the ground that he 
gave as much for it as for what should have been good. 
The error of judgment was Aw, and in his own profession ; 
and he must bear the loss by selling the article for what il 
is worth. That this is the rule, is evident from the con 
trary case. If he had, by superior skiil, purchased an 
article at much less than its value, he would consider him- 
se'' entitled to the advantage, and justly. Where he is 
entitled, however, to the benefit of his skUl, he must, under 
correnpondent circumstances, suffer from the want of it. 
Hence we say, that a seller is under obligation to fiimish 
goods at the market price, and of the madiet quality, but is 
under no ohhgation to assist the judgment of the buyer, 
unless the arlicJe for sale is defective, and then he is under 
obligation to reveal it. 

_ The only exception to this rule is, when, from the con- 
ditions of the sale, it is known that no guaranty is offered ; 
as when a horse is sold at auction, without any recommen- 
dation. Here, everj^ man knows that he buys at his own 
risk, and bids accordingly. 

2. Every one wlio makes it his business to sell, is not 
oiily bound to sell, but is also at liberty to sell, at the mar- 
ket price. That he is bovnd to sell thus, is evident from 
the fact that he takes every means to persuade the public 
that he sells thus ; he would consider it a slander were any 
ons to assert the contrary; and, were the contiary to be 
believed, his custom would soon be ruined. Where a belief 
is so widely circulated, and so earnestly inculcated by the 
seller, he is manifestiy under obligation to fulfil an expecta- 
tion which he has been so anxious to create. 

He is also at Uherty to sell at the market price ; that is, 
as he is obliged to sell without remuneration, or even with 
loss, if die article fall in price while in his possession, so he 
is at liberty to sell it at above a feir remuneration, if the 
price of the article advances. As he must suffer in case of 
liie fall of merchandise, he b entifled to the correspondent 
gain, if r.-.erchandise rises ; and thus! his chance on both 
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sides is equalized. Besides, by allowing the price of a., 
article to rise with its scarcity, the rise itself is in the enc 
checked ; since, by attracting an unusual amount of prod- 
ucts to the place of scarcity, the price is speedily reduced 
again to the ordinary and natural equilibrium of supply and 
demand. 

It should, however, be remarked, that this nile applies 
mainly to those, whose occupaUon it is to traffic in the 
article bought and sold. A dealer in china-ware is bound 
to sell china-ware at the market price ; but if a man insist 
upon buying his coat, he is under no such obligation, for 
this is not his business. Should he put himself to inconve- 
nience by selling bis apparel to gratify the whim of his 
neighbor, he may, if he will, charge an extra price for this 
inconvenience. The rule applies in any other similar case. 
It would, however, become an honest man fairly to state 
that he did not sell at the market price, but that he charged 
what he chose, as a remuneration for his trouble. 

3. While the seller is under no obligation to set forth 
the quality of his merchandise, yet he is at liberty to do 
so, confining himself to truth. He has, however, no right 
to in£uence the will of the buyer, by any motives aside from 
those derived from the real vdue of the article in question. 

Thus, he has no right to apjreal to the fears, or hopes, 
or avarice, of the buyer. This rule is violated, when, m 
dealings on the exchange, false information is circulated, 
for the purpose of raising or depressing the price of stocks. 
It is violated bj^ speculators, who monopolize an article to 
create an artificial scarcity, -and thus raise the price, while 
the supply is abundant. The case is the same, when a 
salesman looks upon a stranger who enters his store, and 
deliberately calculates how he shall best influence, and 
excite, and mislead his mind, so as to sell the greatest 
amount of goods at the most exorbitant profit. And, in 
general, any attempt to mfluence the mind of the purchaser, 
by motives a^de irom those derived from the true character 
of the article for sale, are always doubtfiil, and generally 
ficious. 

It is in vain to reply to this, that if this were not done, 
men could not support their femilies. We are not mquir 
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ng about the support of familjes, but abtiit a question of 
tight. And it is obvious that, were this plea allowed, it 
would put an end to all questions of morals ; for there 
never was an iniquity so infamous as not to find multitudes 
who were ready to justify it on this plea. But we alto- 
gether deny the validity of the plea. Were men to qualify 
themselves properly for their business, and to acquire and 
exert a suitable skill in the management of it, tiiat skill 
bcinj beneficially exerted for the community at large, men 
would find it for their interest to employ it. He who un- 
deistood his own profession well, and industriously and 
honestly put his talents into requisition, never stood in need 
of chicanery, in order to support either himself or his family. 

These, remarks have been made with respect to the 
idler. But it is manifest that they are just as applicable 
to the buyer. Both parties are under equal y imperative 
and correspondent obligations. If the seller be bound to 
furnish an article of ordinary quality, and to sell it at the 
market price, that is, if he be obliged to exert his skill for 
the benefit of the buyer, and to charge for that skill and 
capital no more than a fsur remuneration, then the buyer is 
under the same obligation freely and willingly to pay that 
remuneration. It is disgracefiil to him, to wKh tiie seller to 
labor for him for nothing, or for less than a ^ compensa- 
tion. J f the seller has no right by extraneous considerations 
to influence the motives of the buyer, the buyer has no 
right, by any such considerations, to influence the motives 
of tiie seller. The buyer is guilty of fi^ud, if lie underrate 
the seller's goods, or bj any of the artifices of traffic in- 
duces him to sell at less than i fair rate of profit. " 'Tis 
naught, 'tis naught, saitii the bu) ei , but when he goetii h 
way, then he bMSteth " Such conduct is as dishonest and 
dishonorable now, as it was in the days of Solomon. 

It has also been obicrved above, that when the seller 
icnows of any defect m his product, he is bound to declare 
it. The same rule, of course, applies to the buyer. If he 
know that the value of the article has risen, witiiout the 
possibility of the owner's knowledge, he is bound to inform 
him of this change in its value. The sale is, otherwise, 
fraudulent. Hence, all purchases ar^ sales affected m 
91 
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consequence of secret information, procuisd in advance ol 
our neighbor, are dishonest. If property nse in value by 
the providence of God, while in my neignbor's pcssession, 
tliat rise of value is as much his as tht propertj itself; and 
I may as honestly deprive him of the one, witliout an 
equivalent, as of the other. 
_ The ordinary pleas, by which men evcuse themselves fo^ 
violation of the moral law of property, are weak and wickcu 
Thus, when men sell articles of a different quahty from 
'■hat which their name imports — as when wines or Ijquora 
are diluted or compounded ; when the ordinary weight or 
measure is curtailed ; or where employers deibud ignorant 
persons of their wages, as I am told is sometimes the case 
with those who employ certain classes of laborers — ^It is 
common to hear it remarked, " The competition is so great, 
that we could sell nothing, unless we adopted these methods ;" 
or else, " The practice is universal, and if we did not do 
thus, other persons would, and so the evil would not be 
diminished." To all this, it is sufficient to reply: The 
law of God is explicit on this subject. " Thou shah love 
thy neighbor as thyself;" and God allows of no excuses for 
the violation of his commands ; " He hath shewed it unto 
them; therefore they are without excuse." These pleas 
are either true or false. If false, they ought to be aban- 
doned. If true, then the traffic itself must be given up ; for 
no man has any right to be engaged m any pursuit, in vio- 
lation of the laws of God. 

A bargain is comhded, when both parties have signified 
to each other, their will to make the tramfer ; diat is, that 
each chooses to part with his own property, and to receive 
the property of the other in exchange. Henceforth, all the 
risk of loss, and all the chances of gain, are, of course, 
mutually transferred; aldiough the articles themselves 
remdn precisely as they were before. If a merchant buy 
a cargo of tea; after the sale, no matter where the tea is, 
the chances of loss or gain are his, and they are as much 
his m one place as in another. 

So, if the article, after the sale, have become injured, 
before I take actual possession of it, I bear the loss; be- 
OQuse, the right of ownership being vested in me, I could 
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have removed it if I chose, a d no o e ] ad a right, withoiii 
my direction, to remove it. 

The only exception to thi<! ex st n the case where, by 
custom or contract, the obligat on to del ver, is one of the 
conditions of the sale. Here the seller of course, charges 
more for assuming the respon bd ty to del ver, and he is to 
bear the risk, for which he is fa rly paid It is frequently 
a question, When is the act of delivery completed ? This 
must be setded by precedent ; and can rarely be known in 
any country, until a decision is had in the courts of law. 
As soon as such a case is adjudicated, the respective 
ptrties govern themselves accordingly, 

Secondlt, when the transfer of property is temporary. 
In this case, the borrower pays a stipulated equivalent for 
the use of it 

That he should do ■^o is mamiestly just, because the 
property in the hands of the owner is capable of producbg 
an increase, and the owner, if he held it, wOiM derive the 
benefit of dial increase. If he part with this benefit for 
the advantage of another, it is just that the other should 
allow him a faw remuneration If the borrower could not, 
after paying this lemuneration, grow richer than he would 
be without the use of his neighkir's capital, he would not 
borrow. But, inasmuch as he, by the use of it, can be 
benefited, after paying for the use, no reason can be con- 
ceived why he should not pay for it. 

The lemuneration paid for the u=!e of capital, in the form 
of money, is called interest; when in the form of land or 
houses, it is called rent. 

The principles on which the rate of this remuneration is 
justly fixed, are these: The borrower pays, first, for the 
u.?e ; and, secondly, for the risk. 

1. For the use. 

Capital is more useful, that is, it Is capable of producing 
a greater remuneration at some times than at others 
Thus, a flour-mill, in some seasons, is more productive than 
in others. Land, in some places, is capable of yielding a 
greater harvest tlian in others. And tiius, at different times, 
the same property may be capable of bringing in a very 
different income. And, in general, where the amount ol 
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Capital to be loaned is great, and the number of those wlw 
■-viint to borrow, small, the interest will be low ; and where 
tlie number of borrowers is great, and the amount of capi- 
ta! small, the rate of mterest will be high. The reasons 
of all this are too obvious to need illustration. 

2. For the risk. 

When an owner parts with his property, it is put under 
the control of the borrower, and passes, of course, beyond 
die control of the owner. Here, there arises a risk over 
which he has no control. It vaiies with the character of 
the borrower for prudence and skill, and wiih the kind of 
business in which he is engaged. Property in ships is 
exposed to greater risk than property in land. A man 
would consider the chance of having his property returned 
much better, if employed in the building of dwell in cr-houses, 
than in the manufacture of gun-powder. Now, as all these 
circumstances of risk may enter more or less into every loan, 
It is evidentiriiat they must, in justice, vary the rate at 
which a loan may be procured. 

Hence, I think that the rate of interest, of every sort, 
being liable to so many circumstances of variation, should 
not, in any case, be fixed by law ; but should he left, in 
all cases, to the discretion of ibe parlies concerned. 

This remarii applies as weil to loans of tijoney as to loans 
of other property, because (he reasons apply just as much 
■« these as to any other. If it be said, men may charge 
exorbitant interest, I reply, so they may charge exorbitant 
rent for houses, and exorbitant hjre for horses. And, I 
ask, how is this evil of exorbitant charges in other cases 
remedied ? The answer is plain. We allow a perfectly 
free competition, and then the man who will not loan his 
property, unless at an exorbitant price, is underbidden, 
and his own rapacity defeats and punishes itself 

And, on the contrary, by fixing a legal rate of interest, 
we throw the whole community into the power of those 
who are willing to violate the law. For, as soon as the 
actual value of money is more dian the legal value, those 
who consider themselves under obligation to obey the laws 
ot the land, will not loan ; for they can employ theii 
froperty to better advantage. Hence, if all were obedient 
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to the law, as soon as property arrived at this point ol 
value, loans would instantly and universally cease. But 
as some persons are willing to evade the 3aw, they will loan 
at illegal^ interest ; and, as the capital of those who are 
conscientious, is withdrawn from the market, and an arti- 
fteial scarcity is thus produced, those who are not conscien- 
tious have it in their power to charge whatever they choose. 

Again, when we pay for money loaned, we pay, first, for 
the use, and, second, for the risk ; that is, we pay literally 
a premium of insurance. As both of these vary with dif- 
ference of lime, and with different individuals, there is a 
dotibk reason for variation in the rate of mterest. When 
we have a house insured, we pay only for the risk ; and, 
aence, there is here only a sin^k cause of variation. But 
while all governments have fixeathe rate ofinterest by law, 
they have never fixed the rate of insurance; which, being 
less variable, is more propedy subject to a fixed rule. 
This is surely inconsistent; is it not also unjust? 

Nevertheless, for the sake of avoiding disputes, and errors 
of ignorance, it might be wise for society to enact, by law, 
what shall be the rate of bterest, in cases where no rate is 
otherwise specified. This is the extent of its proper juris- 
diction ; and doing any thing fiirther is, I think, not onlj 
injurious to the interests of the community, hut also a vio- 
lation of the right of property. While, however, I hold 
this to he true, if by no means hold that, the laws remain- 
mg as they are, any individual is justified in taking or giving 
more than the legal rate of interest. When conscience 
does not forbid, it is the business of a good citizen to obey 
the laws ; and the faithfiil obedience to an unwise law, is 
generally the surest way of working its overthrow. 

We shall now proceed to consider the laws which gov- 
ern this mode of transfer of property. 

The loan of money, 

1. The few?er is bound to demand no more than a fair 
remuneration ^r the use of his capital, and for the risk to 
which it is exposed. 

a. He is bound to make use of no unlawfiil means to 
mfluence the decision of the borrower. The principles 
he B are the same as those which should govern the per- 
91* 
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maneii exchangeof properly. All rumors and false alarms, 
and all combinations of capitalists to raise by a monojioly 
tile price of money, are manifesily dishonest ; nor are they 
the less soj because many persons may enter into them, or 
because they have the skill or the power to evade the laws 
of the land. 

3. The borrower is bound to pay a just equivalent, as 
I have stated above ; and he is equally forbidden to use 
any dishonest motives to influence the decision of the 
lender. 

4. Inasmuch as the risk of the property is one part of 
the consideration for which the owner receives remunera 
tion, and as this is in every case supposed to be a specified 
quantity, the borrower has no right to expose the property 
of anoUier to any risk no( contempJated in the contiact. 
Hence, he has no right to invest it in a more hazardous 
trade, or to employ it in a more hazardous speculation, 
dian that for which he borrowed it ; and if he do, he is 
usmg it in a manner for which he has paid Ho equivalent. 
He IS also under obligation to take al! the care to avoid 
losses which he would take if the property were his own ; 
and to use the same skill to conduct his a^irs successfully,. 

5. He is also bound to repay the loan exactly according 
to the terms specified in die contract. This requires that he 
pay the fiill sum promised, and that he pay it precisely at 
the time promised, A failure^ m either case, is a breach 
of the contract. 

The question is often asked, whether a debtor is morally 
liberated by an act of insolvency. I think not, if he ever 
afterwards have the means of repayment. It may be said, 
this is oppressive to debtors ; but, we ask, is not the con- 
traiy principle oppressive to creditors; and are not ihe 
rights of one party just as valuable, and just as much 
rights, as tliose of the other ? It may also be remarked, 
tliat, were this principle acted upon, there would be fewer 
debtors, and vastly fewer insolvents. The amount of 
money_ actually lost by insolvency, is absolutely enormous ; 
and it is generally lost by causeless, reckless speculation, 
by childish and inexcusable extravagance, or by gambling 
and nroflii^acy, which are all stimulated into activity by 
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tlie faciiitv of credit, and the facilit)' with which debts 
may be tancelled by acts of imolvenc} The more ngidly 
contracts are obseryed, the more rapidly will the capital of 
a couQtrj- Licrease, the greater will be the inducements to 
industry, and the stronger will be the bnmers agamst ex- 
travagance and vice. 

Of the loan of other propertif 

The principles which apply m this case are very similai 
to those which have been already stated. 

1. The Under is bound to furnish an article, which, so 
far as he knows, is adapted to the purposes of the bor- 
rower. That is, if the thing borrowed has any internal 
defect, he is bound to reveal it. If I loan a horse to a 
man who wishes to ride forty miles to-day, which I know 
is able to go but thirty, it is a fraud. If I let to a man a 
house which I know to be in the neighborhood of a nui- 
sance, or to be, in part, uninhabitable from smoky chim- 
neys, and do not inform him, it is fraud. The loss in the 
vhJuc of the property is mine, ajid I have no right to trans- 
•er it to another. 

2. So the lender has a right to charge the market price 
arising from the considerations of use, risk, and variation 
in supply and demand. Tiiis depends upon the same 
principles as those already explained. 

3. The borrower is bound to take the same care of the 
property of another, as he would of his own; to put it to 
ao risk different from that specified or understood in the 
contract ; and to pay the price, upon the principle stateil 
above. Neither party has any right to influence the other 
by any motives extraneous to the simple business of the 
transfer. 

4. The borrower is bound to return the property leaned, 
precisely according to the contract. This includes both 
lime and condition. He must return it at the time speci 
Bed, and 'n the condition in which he received it, ordniary 
wear and tear only excepted. If I hire a house for a year, 
and so damage its paper and paint, tiiat, before it can be 
let again, It will cost half the price of the rent to put it in 
repair, it is a gross fi^ud, I have, by negligence, or other 
cause, defrauded the ownra' of half 1ms rent. It is just as 
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immoral as to pay hira the whole, and then pick his jjockel 
of the half of what he had received. 

The important question arises here, If a loss happec 
while the property is in the hands of the bonowev, on 
whom shall it M ? The principle I suppose to he this : 

l._ If it happen while the property is subject to the use 
specified in the contract, the owner bears it ; because it is 
10 be supposed that he foresaw the risk, and received re- 
muneration for it. As he was paid for the risk, he, of 
course, has assumed it, andjusdy suffers it. 

2. If the loss happen in consequence of any use not 
contemplated in the contract, then the borrower suffers it. 
He having paid nothing for insurance against this risk, 
there is nobody but himself to sustain it, and he sustains it 
accordingly. Besides, were any other principle adopted, it 
must put an end to the whole business of loaning ; for no 
one would part with his property temporarily, to he used 
in any manner the borrower pleased, and be himself re- 
sponsibSe for all the loss. If a horse- die while I am using 
« well, and for the purpose specified, the owner suffers. 
If it die by careless (h-iving, I suffer the loss. He is bound 
to fin-nish a good horse, and I a competent driver. 

3. So, on the contrary, if a gain arise unexpectedly. 
If this gain was one which was contemplated in the con- 
tract, it belongs to the borrower. If not, he has no equi- 
table claim to it. If I hire a farm, I am entitled, without 
any addition^ charge for rent, to all the advantages arising 
from die rise in the price of wheat, or Irom my own skill 
m agriculture. But if a mine of coal be discovered on the 
ferm, I have no right to the benefit of working it ; for I 
did not hire the farm for this purpose. 
2fte case of irmtrance. 

Here no transfer of property is made, and, of course, 
nothing is paid for use. But the owner chooses to transfer 
the ri^ of use irom himself to others, and to My, for their 
assuming this risk, a stipulated equivalent. The loss to 
society, of property asured, is just the same as when it is 
uninsured. A town s just as much poorer when property 
is destroyed that is insured, provided it be insured in the 
:own, as though no insurance were effected. The only 
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difference is, tl it the loss is equalized. Ten men r,n.ii 
more easily rep.ice one hundred dollai's apiece, who have 
nine hundred retnaining, than the eleventh can replace his 
whole property of one thousand. 

Tlie rule in tliis case is simple. The insured is hoiind 
fully to reveal to tlie insurer every circumstance widiin his 
knowledge, wliich could in any measure affect the value of 
the risk ; diat is to say, the property must he, so far as 
he knows, what it purports to be, and the risks none othci 
than such as he reveals them. If he expose the property 
to other risks, the insurance is void ; and the underwriter, 
if the property be lost, refuses to remunerate him ; and if 
it be safe, he returns the premium. If the loss occur with- 
in the terms of the policy, the insurer is bound fully and 
*ailhfully to malte remuneration, precisely according to t!ie 
.ei-ras of die contract. 

As to the rate of msurance, very little need be said. It 
varies with every risk, and is made up of so many conflict- 
ing circumstances, that it must be agreed upon by the par- 
ties themselves. When the market in this species of traffic 
is unrestr^ned by monopolies, the price of insurance, like 
'.hat of any other commodity, will regulate itself. 

II. Neoit, where the eqidvakni is immaterial, as where 
one party pays remuneration for some service rendered by 
the other. 

The principal cases here are these ; That of master and 
servant, and diat of principal and agent. 

1. Oi Tuaster emd servant. 

1 . The master is bound to allow to the servant a fair re- 
muneration. This is justly estimated by uniting tiie con- 
siderations of labor, skill, and fidelity, varied by the rise and 
fall of the price of such labor in the market. As this, how- 
ever, would be liable to inconvenient fluctuation, it is gen- 
erally adjusted by a rate agreed upon by the parties. 

2. He is bound to allow him all the privileges to which 
moral law or established usage entitles him, unless something 
different from the latter has been stipulated in tile contract ; 
and he is at liberty to require of him service upon the same 
princ'^es. 

3. The aervaii v hound to perform ilie labor assiguwd 
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him by usage, or by contract (matters of conscience onH 
excepted), with all the skill which he possesses, making the 

interests of the employer his own. If either parly fail, 

that is, if the master demand service for which he does not 
render compensation, or if the servant receive wages for 

which he does not render the stipulated equivalent, tJnire 

is a violation of llie right of property. Thus, also, then; is 
a violation of right, if the master do not fulfil the terms of 
tlie contract, just as it was made ; as, for instance, if he do 
not pay a servant punctually. When the service is perform- 
ed, the wages belong to tbe servant, and the master has no 
more nght to them than to the property of any one else. 
Thus saith St. James : " The hire of your laborers tliat have 
reaped your fields, that is kept back by fraud, crielh, and 
the ciy is come into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth." 
And, on the conlrar}', the servant is bound to use his whole 
skill and economy m managing the property of his master ; 
and if he destroy it by negligence, or feult, he ought to 
make restitution. 

2. Of principal and agent. 
- It frequently happens that, in the transaction of business, 
duties devolve upon an individual, which are to be dis- 
charged in different places at the same time. ■ In other 
cases, in consequence of the subdivision of labor, be requires 
something to he done for him, which another pereon can do 
better than himself. In both cases, either from necessity, 
or for his own convenience and interest, he employs othei 
men as agents. 

Agencies are of two kinds ; Jirst, where the principal 
simply employs another to fulfil his own (that is, the prin- 
cipal's) will Here, die principal's will is the rule, both ns 
10 the object to be accomplished, and the manner in which, 
and the means whereby, it is to be accomplished. Sec- 
ondly. Where the principal only designates the object? to 
be accomplished, reposing special trust in the skill and 
fidelity of the agent as to the means by which it is to be 
accomplished. Such I suppose to be the case in regard to 
professional assistance. 

The laws on -this subject respect, first, the re.ation ex- 
'stmg betwee" the jwincipal and ihe community ; ano. 
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secondly, the relalion existing between the principal and 
agent. 

I. The principal is bound by the acts of the agent, while 
(he agent is employed in tlie business for which the prin- 
cipal has engaged him ; but he is responsible no farther. 

Thus, it is known tliat a merchant employs a clerk tc 
receive money on his account. J^or his clerk's transactions 
in this part of his affaire he is responsible ; but J w Id n 
be responsible, if money were paid to his port 1 

man, because he does not employ them for his ].u p 
Hence, if the clerk be unfaitlifal, and secret 1 m 
the merchant suffere ; if the coachman recei h } 

and be unfaiihfiil, the payer suffers. It is tl 1 

business to employ suitable agents ; but it is 1 1 
of his customers to apply to those agents o ly wh h 
has employed. 

An important question arises here, namely, Wl 
oe understood that a principal has employed an agent ? It 
is generally held that, if the principal acknowledge himself 
responsible for the acts of the agent, he b hereafter held to 
be responsible for similar acts, until he gives notice to tlie 
contrary. 

II. Laws arising fnam the relation subsisting between the 
principal and the agent. 

1, The laws respecting compensation are the same as 
those already specified, and, therefore, need not be repeated. 

2. The agent is bound to ^ve the same care to the 
affairs of the principal, as to his own. He is another self, 
and should act in that capacity. The necessity of this i ule 
is apparent from the fact, that no other role could be de- 
vised, either jy which the one party would know what 
justly to demand, or the other when the demands of justice 
were fulfilled. 

Hence, if an agent do not give all the care to the affai^^ 
of his principal that he would do to his own, and loss occur, 
he ought to sustain it. If a lawyer lose a cause through 
negligence, or palpable ignorance, he ought, in justice, to 
suffer the consequences. He receives fees for conducting 
the cause to the best of his ability, and, by undertaking to 
conduc: it, puis it out of the power of the client to employ 
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any one else. Thus, if lie neglect k, and, by neglecting ii 
his client is worse off than if he had not undertaken it, \k 
accepts fee3 for really injuring his neighbor. He ought to 
bear the loss which has occurred by his own fault. 

A question frequently arises here of considerable impor- 
tance. It is, When is he obliged to obey the instructions 
cf his principal ; and when is he obliged to act without 
mgard to them ? Although this question does not' come 
tiiider the right of property, it may be as well to notice ii 
here as any where else. 

The question, I suppose, is to be answered by deeding 
(o which of the above specified kmds of agencies the case 
to be considered belongs. 

i. If it be simple, agency, that is, where the agent uti- 
denakes merely to execute the will of the principal, and in 
tiie manner, and by the means, specified by the principal, 
ne must obey implicitly, (conscience only excepted,) unless 
some fact material to the formation of a judgment has come 
to light after giving the order, which, if known, would have 
necessarily modified the intention of the principal. This is 
the law of the military service. Here, even when the 
reason for disobedience of orders Is ever so clear, and an 
agent disobeys, be does it at his own lisk ; and, hence, the 
niodifying facts should be obvious and explicit, in order to 
justify a variation irom the instructions. 

2. When the agency is of the other kind, and the will 
of the principal is only supposed to direct the end, while 
tiie means and manner are to be decided upon by the pro- 
fessional skill of the agent, I suppose that the agent is not 
bound to obey the dbeclions of his principal. He is sup- 
posed to know more on the subject, and to be better able 
to decide what will benefit his principal, than the prbcipal 
himself; and he has no right to injure another man, even 
ii the other man desm* it ; nor has he a right to lend him- 
self as an instrument by which another man, by conse- 
quence of his ignorance, shall injure himself. Besides, 
every man has a professional reputation to sustain, on 
which his means of living depend. He has no right to 
injure this, for tiie sake of gratifying another, especially 
wh«i, by so gratifying the otiier, he slmll ruin himself also. 
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A physician has no right to give his patient drugs which 
will poison him, because a patient wishes it. A lawyer has 
no right to bring a caUse into court in such a manner as 
will ensure the loss of it, because lib client insists upon it. 
The professional a^ent is bound to conduct the business of 
his profession to the best of his ability. This is the end of 
his responsibility. If it please his client, well ; if not, the 
relation must cease, and the principal must find another 

A representative in Congress is manifestly an agent of 
llie latter of these two classes. He is chosen on account 
of his supposed legislative ability. Hence, he is strictly a 
professionaJ agent ; and, on these principles, he is under no 
sort of obligation to regard the instructions of his constitu- 
ents. He is merely bound to promote their best interests, 
but the manner of doing it is to be decided by his superior 
sliill and ability. 

But, secohcUy, is he bound to resign his seat, if he differ 
from them in oomion? This is a question to be decided 
by the constitution of the country under which he acts. 
Society, tiiat is, llie whole nation, have a right to foim a 
government as they will; and to choose representatives 
during good behavior, that is, for as long a time as they 
and their representatives entertain the same views ; or, set- 
ting aside this mode for reasons which may seem good to 
themselves, to elect them for a cerlain period of service. 
Now, if they have chosen tiie latter mode, tiiey tjave bound 
tiienselves to abide by it, and have abandoned the former, 
If they elect him during pleasure, he is so elected. If they, 
on the contrary, elect him for two years, or for six years, 
he is so elected. And, so far as I can discover, here the 
question rests. It is in the power of society to alter ihe 
lenure of office, if they please ; but, until it be altered, 
neitiier party can claim any thing more or diffaent fi^ia 
what that tenure actually and virtually expresses. 
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SECTION III. 

THE EIGHT OF PROPERTY AS VIOLATED EV EOCIETY. 

I have already stated that, whatever a man possesses, he 
passesses exclusively of every man, and of all men. He 
has a right to use his property in such a manner as will 
promote his own happiness, provided he do not inte-fere 
with the righls of othera. But with this right, society may 
interfere, as well as individuals ; and the injury is here the 
greater, inasmuch as it is remediless. In this world the 
- individual knows of no power superior to society, and from 
its decisions, even when unjust, he has no appeal. A few 
suggestions on this part of the subject, will close the present 
chapter. 

I have mentioned that the individual has a right to use 
his property, innocently, as he wil!, exclusively of any man, 
or of all men. It is proper to state here, that this right is 
apparently modified by his becoming a member of society. 
When men form a civil society, they mutually agree to con- 
fer upon the individual certain benefits upon certain con- 
ditions. But as these benefits cannot be attained without 
incurring some expenses, as, for instance, those of courts of 
justice, le^slation. Sic, it is just that every individual who 
enters the society, and thus eiyoys these benefits, should pay 
his portion of the expense. By the very act of becoming a 
member of society, he renders himself answerable for his 
portion of that burden, without the incurring of which, society 
could not exist. He has his option, to leave society, or to 
join it. But if he join it, he must join it on the same con- 
ditions as others. He demands the benefit of laws, and ol 
protection ; but he has no right to demand what other men 
have purchased, unless he will pay for it an equitable price. 

From these principles, it will follow, that society has a 
natural right to require every mdividual to contribute hie 
portion of those expenses necessaiy to ihe existence of 
society. 

Besides these however, the members (f a society have 
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the power to agree together to contribute for objects which, 
if not essential to the existence, are yet important to tlie 
well-being of society. If tliey so agree, they are bound to 
ful61 this agreement ; for a contract between the individual 
and society, is as binding as one between individual and 
individual. Hence, if such an agreement be made, society 
has a right to enforce it. This, however, by no means 
decides tlie question of the original wisdom of any particular 
compact ; much less is it meant to be asserted, liiat the 
individual is bound by the acts of a majority, when that 
majority has exceeded its power. These subjects belong 
tt> a subsequent chapter. What is meant to be asserted 
tiere, is, that there may arise cases in which society may 
rightfully oblige the individual to contribute for purposes 
which are not absolutely necessary to the mslence of 
society. 

The difference, which we wish to establish, is this: In 
the case of whatever is necessary to the existence of society, 
society has a natural right to oblige the individual to bear 
his part of the burden ; that is, it has a right over his 
property to this amount, without obtaining any concession 
on his part. Society has, manifestly, a right to whatever is 
necessary to its own existence. 

Whatever, on the other hand, is not necessary to die 
existence of society, is not in the power of society, unless 
it has teen conferred upon it by the will of the individual. 
That this is the rule, is evident from the necessity of the 
case. No other rule could be devised, which would not 
put the property of the *ndividual wholly m the power o( , 
society ; or, in otlier words, absolutely destroy tlie liberty 
of the individual. 

if such be die facts, it will follow that society has a righi 
)vet the property of the individual, for all purposes necessa- 
ry to the existence of society ; and, secondly, in all respects 
in which die individual has conferred that power, but only 
for the purpiwes for which it was conferred. 

And hence, I. It is the duty of the mdividual to hold his 
property always subject to these conditions ; and, for sucli 
purposes, freely to contribute bb portion of that expense 
lOT which he. in common with others, is receiving iin 
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equivalent. No one has any more right than another tu 
receive a consideration without making a remuneration. 

2, The individual has a right to demand that no imposi- 
tions be laid upon him, unless they come under the one or 
the other of these classes. 

3. He has a right to demand, that the burderis of societj 
be laid upon individuals according to some equitable law 
This law should be founded, as nearly as possible, upon 
the princ pie, tJiat each one should pay, in proportion lo 
tlie benefits which he receives from the protection of 
society. As these benefits are either personal or pecuniary, 
and as those which are personal are equal, it would seem 
just that the variation should be in proportion to property. 

_ If these principles be just, it is evident that society maj 
violate the right of individual property, in the followmg 
ways: 

1. By taking, through the me^ns of govemmeni, which 
s its agent, the property of the individual, arbiti'arily, or 
merely by the will of the executive. Such is the nature of 
the exactions in despotic governments. 

2. When, by arbitrary will, or by law, it takes the 
property of the individual for purposes, which, whether 
good or bad, are not necessary to the existence of society, 
when the individuals of society have not consented tliat it 
be so appropriated. This consent is never to hepresmwd, 
except in the case of mcessan/ expenditures, as has been 
shown. Whenever this plea cannot be made good, society 
has no right to touch the property of the individual, unless 
it can show tlie constitutional provision. Were our govern- 
ment 13 levy a tax to build churches, it would avail nothing 
to say; that churches were wanted, or that the good of 
society demanded it ; it would be an invasion of the right of 
property, until the article in the constitution could be shown, 
granting to the government power ovfer property, for 'this 
very purpose. 

3. Society, even when the claim is just, may violate the 
righte of the individual, by adopting an inequitable rule in 
the distribution of the public burdens. Every individiiJ 
has an equal right to employ his property unmolested, in 
list such maiinei as will innocently piximote his own hap- 
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piness. That is, it is to society a matter of indifference in 
what way he employs it. Provided it be innocent, it does 
not come within the view of society. Hence, in this 
respect, all modes of era^jloying it are equal. And the 
only question to be considered, m adjusting the appropria- 
tion, is, How much does he ask society to protect ? and by 
ihis rule it should, as we have said before, be adjusted. If, 
then, besides this rule, another be adopted ; and an indi- 
vidual be obliged, besides his pro rata proportion, to bear a 
burden levied on his •particular calling, to the exemption of 
another, he has a right to complain. He is obliged to beai 
a double burden, and one portion of the burden is laid for 
a cause over wh'jh society professes itself to have no juris- 
diction. 

4. Inasmuch as the value of property depends upon the 
unrestrained use which I am allowed to make of it, for the 
promotion of my individual happiness, society interfei'es 
with the right of property, if it in any manner abridge any 
jf these. One man is rendered happy by accummation, 
another by benevolence ; one by promoting science, 
another by promoting religion. Each one has a right to 
use what is his own, exactly as he pleases. And if society 
interfere, by directing the manner in which he shall appro 
priale it, it is an act of injustice. It is as great a violation 
of property, for instance, to interfere with the purpose ol 
the individual in the appropriation of his property for reli- 
gious purposes, as it is to enact that a farmer shall keep but 
three cows, or a manufacturer employ but ten workmen 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

JUSTICE AS IT REaPECTS CHAHACTEa. 

CiiASACTER is the present intellectual, social, and moraJ 
condition of an individual. It comprehends his,' actual 
acquisitions, h s ctpacities, his habits, liis tendencies, his 
mora, feelings, and every thing which enters into a man's 
Slate for the prewnt, or his powers for attaining to a better 
state m the ffiture 

That chiracter in this sense, is by far the most impor- 
tant of all the possessions which a man can call his own, a 
too evident, to need discussion. It is the source of all tha 
he either suffei^ or enjoys here, and of all that he eithe. 
fears or hopes for hereafter. 

If such be the fact, benevolence would teach us the 
Dbhgauon to do aU in our power to improve the character 
ol our neighbor. This is its chief office. This is the great 
practical aim of Christianity. Reciprocity merely prohibits 
the infiicuon of any injury upon the character of another. 

The reasons of this prohibition are obvious. No man 
can injure his own character, without violatmg the Jaws of 
Ood,and also creating those tendencies which result ia 
violation of the laws of man. He who, in any manner 
becomes voluntarily the cause of this violation, is a partaker, 

— and, not unfrequently, t!ie largest partaker, in the 

guilt. As he who tempts another to suicide is, in the sight 
oiOod, guilty of murder, so he who instigates another to 
wickedness, by producing those states of mind which nects- 
sariiy lead to it, is, in the sight of God, held responsible, in 
no slight degree, for the result. 

Again, consider the motives which ]ead men to injure 
ihe character of each other. These are either pure malice,' 
01 reckless self-g-atification, 

Pii-st, malice. Some men so far transcend the ordinary 
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, limits of human depravity, as to derive a truly fieiid-like 
pleasure from allurJDg and seducing from the paths of 
virtue the comparatively innocent, and to exult over the 
moral desolations which they have thus accomplished 
" They will compass sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, they make him tenfold more the 
child of hell than themselves." It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that language has no terms of moral indignation tliat 
are capable of branding, with adequate infamy, conduct so 
intensely vicious. It is wickedness, without excuse, and 
without palliation. Or, secondly, take tlie more favorable 
cale. One man wishes to accomplish some purpose of 
self-gratification, to indulge his passions, to increase his 
jjower, or to feed his vanity; and, he proceeds to accom- 
phsh that purpose, by means of rendering anotlier immortal 
and accountable moral creature degraded for ever, — a 
moral pest henceforth, on earth, and hotli condemned, and 
the cause of condemnation to others, throughout eternity. 
Who has given this wretch a right to work so awfiil a ruin 
among God's creatures, for the gratification of a momentary 
and an unholy desire? And will not the Judge of all, 
when he raaketh inquisition for blood, press to the lips of 
such a sinner the bitterest dregs of the cup of trembling ? 

With this, all the teaching of the sacred Scriptures is 
oensonant. The most solemn maledictions in the Holy 
Scriptures are uttered against those who have been the m- 
struments of corrupting others. In the Old Testament, 
Jeroboam is signalized as a sinner of unparalleled atrocity, 
because he -timte Israel to sin. In the New Testament, 
the judgment of the Pharisees has been already alluded lo. 
And, agam, " Whosoever shall break the least of these 
commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called 
least m the kingdom of heaven." By comparison with 
the preceding verse, the meaning of this passage is seen to 
be, that, as Sie doing and teaching the commandments of 
God is the great proof of virtue, so the breaking them, and 
the teaching otiiers to break them, is the great proof ;f 
vice. And, in the Revelation, where God is represented as 
taking signal vengeance upon Babylon, it is h -cause " she 
did comipt ike tarth with he'' wickedness." 
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Tlte mora, precept on this subject, then, is bnefly tl)is 
We are forbidden, for 'any cause, or under any pretence, or 
m any manner, willingly to viliate the character of anothei 

This pnjhibition may be violated in two vjays : 

1. By weakening the moral restraints of men. 

2. By exciting their evil passions. 

I. By WEAKENING THE MORAL KESTBAINTS OF MEN. 

It has been already shown, diat the passions of men 
were intended to be restramed by conscience ; and that the 
restraining power of conscience is increased by the doc- 
trines and motives derived from natural and revealed reli- 
gion. Whoever, therefore, in any manner, renders obtuse 
the moral sensibilities of others, or diminishes the power 
of that moral trulh by which these sensibilities are rendered 
operative, inflicts permanent injury upon the character of 
his fellow-men. This also is done by all wicked example ; 
for, as we have seen before, the sight of wickedness weak- 
ens the power of conscience over us. It is done when, 
either by conversation or by writing, the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong are treated with open scom or covert 
•joniempt ; by all conduct calculated to render inoperative 
the sanations of religion, as profanity, or Sabbath breaking ; 
by ridicule of the obligations of morality and religion, undei 
the names of superstition, priestcraft, prejudices of ediica 
lion ; or, by presenting to men such views of the charactei 
of God as would lead them to believe that He cares ven 
little about the moral actions of his creatures, but is willing, 
that every one shall live as he chooses ; and tliat, tiierefore, 
the self-denials of virtue are only a form of gratuitous, 
self-inflicted torture. 

It is against this form of moral injury that the young 
need to be speciaOy upon their guard. The mora! sedu- 
cer, if he be a practised villain, corrupts the principles of 
his victim before he attempts to influence his or her prac- 
tice. It is not until the moral restraints are sjlendy re- 
moved, and tlie heart left defenceless, that he presents the 
allurements of vice, and goads the passions to madness 
His task IS then easy. If he have succeeded in the first 
effort, he will raiely fail in the second. Let every young 
■"-" especially every young woman, beware of listening 
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(or a moir.ent to any conversation, of which the object isj 
to show that the restraints of virtue are unnecessary, or to 
climinLsli, in aught, the reverence and obedience, which are 
due from the creature to the law of the Creator. 

II. We bjure tiie characters of men by exciting to 

ACTION THEIR EVIL DISPOSITIONS. 

1. By viciously stimuhtling their imaginations. No one 
i? corrupt in action, until he has become corrupt in miagi- 
nation. And, on the other hand, he who has filled his imagi- 
nation with conceptions of vice, and who loves to feast hia 
dcpri>ved moral appetite with imaginary scenes of impurity, 
needs but the opportunity to become openly abandoned. 
Hence, one of the most nefarious means of corrupting men, 
is to spread before them those images of pollution, by 
which they will, in secret, become familiar with sin. Such 
is the guilt of those who write, or pqbhsh, or sell, or lend, 
vicious books, under whatever name or character, and of 
those who engrave, or publish, or sell, or lend, or exhibit, 
obscene or lascivious pictures. Few instances of human 
depravity are marked by deeper atrocity, than that of an 
author, or a publisher, who, from literary vanity, or sordid 
love of gmn, pours forth over society a stream of mora! 
pollution, either in prose or in poetry. 

And yet, there are not only men who will do this, but, 
what is worse, there are men, yes, and women, too, who, 
if the culprit have possessed talent, will commend it, and ■ 
even weep tears of sjinpathy over the infatuated genius, 
who was so sorely persecuted by (hat unfeeling portion of 
the world, who would not consider talent synonymous with 
virtue, and who could not applaud tiie effort of that ability 
which was exerted only to multiply the victims of vice. 

9. By ministering to the appetites of others. Such is 
the relation of the power of appetite to that of conscience, 
that, where no positive allurements to vice are set before 
men, conscience will ftequently retain its ascendency. 
While, on the other hand, if allurement be added to the 
power of appetite, reason and conscience prove a barrier 
too feeble to resist their combined and viciour tendency 
Hence, he who presents the allurements of cice befrwe 
others, who procures and sets before them tiie means of 
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vicious ora tification, is, in a great degree, responsible for tlie 
mischief which he produces. Violations of this law occur 
in most cases of immoral traffic, as in the sale and manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors, the sale of opium to the 
Chinese, &c. Under the same class, is also comprehended 
llie case of female prostitution. 

3, By using others to minister to our vicious appetites. 
We cannot use others as ministers to our vices, without ren- 
dering them corrupt, and frequently inflicting an incurable 
wound upon their moral nature. For the sake of a base 
and wicked momentary gratification, the vicious man will- 
mgly ruins for ever an immortal being, who was, but for 
him, innocent ; and, yet more, not unfrequently considers 
this ruin a matter of triumph. Such is the case in seduc- 
tion and adultery, and, in a modified degree, in all manner 
of lewdness and profligacy. 

4. By cherishing the evU passions of men. By pas- 
sion, in distinction from appetite, I mean the spiritual in 
opposition to the corporeal desires. It frequently happens, 
toat we wish to influence men, who cannot be moved by 
m appeal to their reason or conscience, but who can be 
jasily moved by an appeal to their ambition, their avarice, 
iheir party zeal, tlieir pride, or their vanity. An acquaint- 
ance with these peculiarities of individuals, is frequentiy 
called, understanding human nature, knowing the weak 
sides of men, and is, by many persons, considered die 
grand means for great and masterly efiect. But he can 
have hut little practical acquaintance witli a conscience 
void of offence, who does not instinctively fee! that such 
conduct is unjust, mean and despicable. It is accompi&n 

, ing our purposes, by means of the moral degradation ol 
him of whom we profess to be the friends. It is mani- 
festiy doing a man a greater injury that simply to rob him. 
If we stole his money, he would be injured ordy by being 
made poorer. If we procure bis services or his money in 
tliis manner, we also make him poorer; and we besides 
cultivate those evil dispositions, wmch already expose him 
!o sharpers ; and also render rim more odious to the God 
■vifore whom he must shortly jtand. 
Nor do the ordinarv excuses on '.'nis subject avail. Itmaji 
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Je said, men would not give to benevolent objecu, bui 
Irom these motives. Suppose it true. What if they did 
not .-' i hey would be as well off, moralli/, as they are now 
A man is no better, after having refused from avarice, who 
at length, gives from vanity. His avarice is no better and 
hi3 vanity js even worse. It may be said, the cause of 
benevolence could not be sustained without it. Then 1 
say, let the cause of benevolence perish. God never mea'rii 
one party of bis creatures to be relieved, by our irflictin- 
moral injury upon another. If there be no other way of sus" 
taming benevolence, God did not mean tliat benevolence 
should be sustained. But it is notso. The appeal to men's 
be ter feelings is the proper appeal to be made to men. Ii 
will, when properly made, generally succeed ; and if it do 
not, our responsibility is at an end. 

I cannot leave this subject, without urging it upon those 
who are engaged in promoting the objects of benevolent as- 
sociations. It seems to me, that no man has a ricrht to 
present "any other than an innocent motive, to ur|e his 
fellow-men to action. Motives derived from party zeal 
from personal vanity, from love of applause, however 
covertly insinuated, are not of this character. If a man by 
excmng such feelings, sold me a hoise at twice its value 
hj would be a sharper. If he excite me to give from the 
same motives, the action partakes of the same character 
ilie cause of benevolence is holy: it is tlie cause of God 
it needs not human chicanery to approve it to the human 
hrait Let him who advocates it, therefore, go forth stroit'. 
m 'he snength of Him whose cause be advocates. Let him 
rest Ins cause upon its own merits, and leave every man's 
(ons(,ience to decide whether or not he will enlist himself 
in lis support And, besides, were men conscientiously tn 
routine themselves to the merits of their cause, they would 
much more carefully weigh their undertakings, before they 
aitempted to enlist othei^ in support of them. Much of that 
faniticism, which withers the moral sympathies of man, 
*ould thus be checked a*, the outset. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

OF JUSTICE AS IT RESPECTS REPUTATION. 

It has been already remarked, that every man is, by th« 
laws of his Creator, entitled to the physical results of his 
lahor; that is, to those results which arise fix>mthe operation 
of those laws of cause and effect, which govern the material 
on which he operates. Thus, if a man foim several trees 
into a house,'the result of this labor, supposmg the materials 
and time to be his own, are his own also. Thus, again, if 
a man study diligently, the amount of knowledge which he 
gains is at his own disposal ; and he is at liberty, innocently, 
to use it as he will. And, in general, if a man be indus- 
trious, the immediate results of industry are his, and no one 
has any right to interfere with them. 

But these are not the only results. There are others, 
springing from those laws of cause and effect, which govern 
tlie opinions and actions of men towards each other, which 
are frequently of as great importance to the individual, as 
the physical results. Thus, if a man have buih a house, 
the house is his. But, if he have done it well, there arises, 
i]i the minds of men, a certain opinion of his skill, and a 
regard towards him on account ofit, which may be of more 
value to him than even the house itself; for it may be tlie 
foundation of great subsequent good fortune. The indus- 
liious student is entitled, not merely to the use of diat 
knowledge wliich he has acquired, but also to the esteem 
which the possession of that knowledge gives him among 
men. Now, these secondary and mdirect results, though 
they may foUow other laws of cause and effect, are yet as 
trjly effects of the original cause, that is, of the character 
and actions of the man himself, and tliey as truly belong to 
him, as the primary and direct results of wliich we have 
\f.(bre spoken. And, hence, to diminish the esteem in 
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which a man is held by his fellows, to detract from liie 
reputation which he has thus acquired, is as great a violation 
of justice, nay, it may be a far greater violation of justice, 
ihan robbing him of money. It has, moreover, the additional 
aggravation of conferring no benefit upon the aggressor, 
beyond that of the gratification of a base and malignant 
passion. 

But, it may be said, the man has a reputation greater 
than he deserves, or a reputation for that which he does 
not deserve. Have I not a right to diminish it to its true 
level ? 

We answer, The objection proceeds upon the concession 
that the man has a reputation. That is, men have such or 
such an opinion fonceming him. Now, the rule of prop- 
erty, formerly mentioned, applies here. If a man be in 
po'j'iession of property, though unjustly in possession, this 
gives to no one a right to seize upon that property for him- " 
self, or to seize it and destroy it, unless he can, himself, 
show a better title. The very fact of possession bars every 
other claimant, except that claimant whom the present pos- 
sessor has definuded. So, in this case, if this reputation injures 
tiie reputation of another, the other has a right to set forth 
his own claims ; and any one else has a right, when prompt- 
ed by a desire of doing justice to the injured, to state the 
facts as they are ;. but where this element of desire to do 
justice does not enter, no man has a right to diminish the 
esteem in which another is held, simply because he may 
believe the other to have more than he deserves. 

The moral rule, on this subject, I suppose to be this : 
We are forbidden to utter any thing which will be injurious 
to the reputation of another, except for adequate cause. I 
say, for adequate cause, because occasions may occur, m 
which it is as much our duty to speak, as it is at other times 
our duty to be silent. The consideration of these cases will 
be a subsequent concern. The precept, thus understood, 
applies to the cases in which we speak either from no suf- 
ficient jnotive, or Jrom a bad motive. It is merely an ex- 
tension of the great principle of the law of reciprocity, which 
commands us to have the same simple desire that every 
oilier man should enjoy, unmolested, tile esteem in which 
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he is held by men, That we have to enjoy, unmoletled, tht 
same possession ourselves, 

I do not here tonsider the cases in which we uttei, 
either williilly or thoughtlessly, my^inousfabehood respecting 
another. In these cases, the guilt of lying is superadded 
that of slander. I merely here consider slander by itself; 

being understood that, when what is asserted is felse, it 
nvolves llie sin of lying, besides the violalion of the law of 
reciprocity, which we are here endeavoring to enforce. 

The precept includes several specifications. Some of 
them it may be important to enumerate. 

I. It prohibits us from giving publicity to the bad actions 
of men, without cause. The guilt here consists in cause- 
lessly giving jMhlieity. Of course, it does not include 
those cases m which flie man himself gives piibhclty to his 
own bad actions. HehashJmself diminished his reputation, 
and liis act becomes a part of public indiscriminate infor- 
mation. We are at liberty to mention this, like any other 
fact, when the mention of it is demanded ; but not to do it 
for the sake of injuring him. So, whenever his bad actions 
are made known by the providence of God, it comes under 
the same rule. Thus, I may know that a man has acted 
dishonestly. This alone does not give me liberty to speak 
of it. But, if his dishonesty haveheen proved before a court 
of justice, it then becomes really a part of his reputation, 
and I am at liberty to speak of it in the same manner as of 
any other fact. Yet even here, if I speak of it with pleas- 
ure, or with a desire of injury, I commit sin. 

Some of tlie reasons for this rale, are the following : 

1. The very act itself is injurious to the slanderer's own 
moral character, and to that of him who lends himself to be 
his auditor. Familiarity with wrong diminishes our abhor- 
rence of it. The contemplation of it in oiliers fostere the 
spirit of envy and uncharitablene£5, and leads us, in the end 
to exult in, rather than sorrow over, die faults of others. 

2. In tlie present imperfect state, where every individual, 
being fallible, must feil somewhere, if every one were at lib- 
erty to speik of all tlie wrong and all the imperfection of every 
one whoir he knew, society would soon bAsoni.e intolerable, 
from the festering of universal ill-will. ■ Wl it would be- 
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come of femilies, of friendships, of communities, if arenta 
and children, husbands and wives, acquaintances, neighbors, 
and citizens, should proclaim every foiling which they knew 
or heard of, respecting each other ? Now, there can no 
medium be established between telling every thing, and 
forbidding every thing to be told which is told without 
adequate cause. 

3. We may judge of the justice of the rule, by applying 
it to ourselves. We despise the man who, either thought- 
lessly or maliciously, proclaims what he considers, either 
justlj or unjustly, our failbgs. Now, what can be more 
unjust or more despicable, than to do that which our own 
conscience testifies to be unjust and despicable in othere? 

II. The same law forbids us to utter general conclusions 
respecting the characters of men, drawn irom particular 
bad actions which they may have committed. This is 
manifest mjustice, and it mcludes, frequently, lying as well 
as slander. A single action is rarely decisive of character, 
even in respect to that department of character to which it 
belongs. A single illiberal action does not prove a man to be 
covetous, any more than a single act of charity proves him to 
be benevolent. How unjust, then, must it be, to proclaim 
a man destitute of a whole class of virtues, because of one 
failure in virtue ! How much more unjust, on account of 
one fault, to deny him all claim to any virtue whatsoever ! 
Yet such is frequently the very object of calumny. And, 
in general, this form of vice is added to that just noticed 
Men first, in violation of the law of reciprocity, make public 
the evil actions of others ; and then, with a malignant power 
of generalization, proceed to deny their claims, not only to 
a whole class of virtues, but, not unfrequently, to all virtue 
whatsoever. The reasons, in this case, are similar to those 
just mentioned. 

III. We are forbidden to judge, that is, to assign un- 
necessarily bad motive; to the actions of men. I say un- 
necessarily, for some actions are in their nature such, that 
to presume a good motive is impossible. 

Tliif rule would teach us, first, to presume no unworthy 
motive, when the action is susceptible of an innocent one. 
And secondly, never to ascribe to an action which we 
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confess, o be good, any other motive than that from whicn 
It prottsses to proceed. 

This IS the rule by whicli we are bound to be governed 
in OUT own private opiniom of men. And if, from any 
circumstances, we are led to entertain any doubts of the 
motives of men, we are bound to retain these doubts within 
our own bosoms, unless we are obliged, for some sufficient 
reason, to disclose them. But if we are obliged to adopt 
this rule respecting our own opinions of others, by how 
much more are we obliged to adopt it in the publication of 
our opinions ! If we are not allowed, unnecessarily, to 
suppose an unworthy motive, by how much less are we 
lUowed to circulate it, and tJius render it universally sup- 
posed ! " Charity thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity.'' 

The reasons for this rule are ob^ous : 

1. The motives of men, unless rendered evident by their 
actions, can be known to God alone. They are, evidently, 
out of the reach of man. In assigning motives unnecessa- 
rily, we therefore undertake to assert as fact, what we at 
the outset confess that we have not the means of knowing 
to be such ; which is, in itself, falsehood : and we do all 
this for the sake of gratifying a contemptible vahity, or a 
wicked envy ; or, what is scarcely less reprehensible, from 
a thoughtless love of talking. 

2. There is no offence by which we are excited to a 
liveher or more just indignation, than by the misinterpreta- 
tion of our own motives. This quick sensitiveness in our- 
selves, shoTild admonish us of the guilt which we incur, 
when we traduce the motives of others. 

IV. By the same rule, we are forbidden to lessen the 
estimation in which others are held, by ridicule, mimicry, 
or by any means by which they are brought into contempt. 
No man can be greatiy respected by those to whom he is 
the frequent subject of laughter. It is but a very imperfect 
excuse for conduct of this sort, to plesd that w, do not 
mean any harm. What do we mean ? Surely, reasonable 
oeings should be prepared to answer tiiis question. Were 
the witty calumniator to stand concealed, and hear himself 
made the subject of remarks precisely similar to those in 
which 1 s indulges respecting others, he would have a vciy 
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definite conception of what others mean. Let him, tlien. 
carry the lesson home to his own bosom. 

Nor is this evil the less for the veil un ler which it is 
frequently ai d hypocritically hidden. Men and women 
propagate slander under the cover of secrecy, supposing 
that, hy uttering it under this injunction, the guilt is of 
course removed. But it is not so. The simple question 
is this : Does my duty either to God or to man require me 
to publish tliis, which will injure another ? If it do, publish 
it wherever that duty requires, and do it fearlessly. If it 
do not, it is just as great guilt to publish it to one as to 
anotlier. We are bound, in all such cases, to ask ourselves 
the question, Am I under obligation to tell this fact to this 
person ? If not, I am under the contrary obligation to he 
silent. And still more. This injunction of secrecy is gen- 
erally nothing better than the mere dictate of cowardice. 
We wish to gratify our love of detraction, but are afraid of 
the consequences to ourselves. We therefore converse 
under this injunction, that the injury to another may be 
with impunity to ourselves. And hence it is, that in this 
manner the idlest and most injurious calumnies are generally 
circulated. 

And, lastly, if all this be so, it will be readily seen that 
a very large portion of the ordinary conversation of persons, 
even in many respects estimable, is far from being inno- 
cent. How very common is personal character, in all its 
length and breadth, the matter of common conversation ! 
And in this discussion, men seem to forget that they are 
under any other law than that which Js administered bj a 
judge and jury. How commonly are characters dissected, 
with apparently the only object of displaying the power 
of malignant acumen possessed by the operator, as (hough 
anotlier's reputation were made for no other purpose than 
the gratification of the meanest and most unlovely attributes 
of the human heart ' Well may we say, with the aposlle 
James, "If any man offend not in woid, the same is a 
perfect man, able to bndle the whole body." Well may 
we tremVe before tlie declaration of the blessed Savior; 
" For every idle word tiiat men speak, ihey shaO give an 
wcoimt in the day of juJgment." 
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I.'he ibilowing ext.ict from Bishop Wilson, on this sub- 
ject, breatiies the spint of tme Christian philantliropy : " It 
IS too true, that some evil passion or other, and to gratify 
our corruption, is the aim of most conversations. We love 
to speak of past troubles ; hatred and lU-will make us take 
pleasure in relating the evil actions of our enemies. We 
compare, with some degree of pride, the advantages which 
we have over others. We recount, with too sensible a 
pleasure, the worldly happiness which we enjoy. This 
strengthens our passions, and increases our comiption. 
God grant that I may watch against a weakness that has 
such evil consequences ! May I never hear, and never 
repeat with pleasure, such things as may dishonor God, hurt 
my own character, or injure my neighbor !" — Bishop fVil- 
m's Sacra Privata. 

The precepts of the Scriptures, on tliis subject, are 
Qimierous and explicit. It will be necessary here to refer 
only to a few, for the sake of illustrating their general ten- 
dency : " Judge not, that ye be not judged : for with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ?" 
Matthew vii, 1 — 5. " Let ail bitterness, and wrath, and 
clamor, and evii-speaking, be put away from you." Eph&- 
sians iv, 31. " Speak evil of no man." T\(vs m, 2. " Ho 
that will love life, and see good days, let him relrain his 
tongue from evil." 1 Peter iii, 10. 

See also James, third chapter, for a graphic delineation 
of the miseries produced by the •inlicensed use of the 
tongue. 

Secondly. I have thus far considered the cases in which 
wUence, respecting the evil actions of others, is our duty. 
It is our duty, when we have no just cause, either for 
speaking at all, or for speaking to the particular person 
whom we address. But where there is a sufficient cause, 
we are under an equally imperative obligation to speak, 
wherever and whenever that cause shall demand it. The 
common fault of men is, that they speak when they should 
be silent, and are silent only \then they should speak. 
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The plab. distinction, in this case, b the following : We 
are forbiddeu, causelessly, to injure another, even if he have 
done wrong. Yet, whenever justice can be done, or mno- 
cence protected, in no other manner than by a course which 
must injure him, we are under no such prohibition. No 
man has a right to expect to do wrong with impunity ; , 
much less has he a right to expect that, in order to shield 
him from the just consequences of liis actions, injusdce 
should be done to others, or that odier men shall, by silence, 
deliver up the innocent and unwary into his power. 

The principle by which we are to test our own motives, 
in speaking of that which may harm others, is this : When 
we utter any thing which will harm another, and we do it 
either without cause, or with pleasure, or tlioughtiessly, we 
are guilty of calumny. When we do it with pain and sor- 
row for t/te offender, and from the sincere motive of protect- 
ing the innocent, of promoting the ends of public justice, or 
for the good of the offender himself, and speak of it only to 
such persons, and in svch maimer, as is consistent with these 
ends, we may speak of the evil actions of others, and yet 
be wholly innocent of calumny. 

We are therefore boond to speak of the faults of others, 

1. Topromote the ends of public justice. He who con- 
ceals a crime against society, renders himself a party to 
the offence. We are bound here, not merely to speak of 
it, but also to speak of it to the proper civil offioer, in 
order (hat it may be brought to trial and punishment. The 
ordinary prejudice against informing is unwise and immoral. 
He who, from proper motives, informs agamst crime, per- 
forms an act as honorable as that of the judge who tries the 
cause, or of the juror who returns the verdict. That this 
may be done from improper motives, alters not the case 
A judge may hold his office for the love of money, but this 
does not make the office despicable. 

2. To protect the innoceni. When we are possessed 
of a knowledge of certEun facts in a man's history, which, 
if known to a third person, would protect him from im- 
portant mjury, it may frequently be our duty to pot that 
person on his guard. If A knows that B, under the pre- 
tence if religion, is inanuating himself into the good opin- 
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ion of C,_for the purpose of gaining control over his prop- 
erty, A is hound to put C upon his guard. If I know- 
that a man who is already married, is paying his addresses 
to a lady in another country, I am bound to give her the 
information. So, if I know of a plan laid for the purpose 
of seduction, I am bound to make use of that knowledge 
to defeat it. All that is required here, is, that I know 
. what I assert to be fact ; and that I use it simply for tiie 
purposes specified. 

3. For the ^ood of the offender himself. When we 
know of tlie crimes of another, and there is some person 
—for instance, a parent, a guardian, or instructor — who 
might, by control or advice, be the means of the offender's 
reformation, it is our duty to give the necessary information. 
It is frequently the greatest kindness that we can manifest 
to both parties. Were it more commonly practised, the 
allurements to sin would be much less attractive, and the 
hope of success in correcting the evil habits of the young, 
much more encouraging. No wicked person has a right 
to expect that the community will keep his conduct a 
secret from those who have a nght specially to be informed 
of it. He who does so is partaker in the guilt. 

4. Though we may not be at libeily to make public the 
evil actions of another, yet no obligation exists to concea 
his_ fauh by maintdning towards hmi our forme; habits of 
intim^y. If we know him to be unworthy of our confi- 
dence or acquaintance, we have no right to act a lie, by 
conducting towards him, in public or in private, as though 
hewerewonhyofit. By associatuig with a man, we give 
to the public an assurance, that we know of nothing to 
render him unworthy of our association. If we falsify 
this assurance, we are guilty of deception, and of a decep- 
tionby which we benefit the wicked at tlie expense of 
the innocent, and, so far as our example can do it, place 
llie latter in tlie power of the former. And still more, il' 
we associate, on terms of voluntary intimacy, with persons 
of known bad character, we virtually declare that such 
offences constitute no reason why the peisons in question 
are not good enough associates for us. We thus vhlually 
Iiecome the patrons of their crime. 
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5. From what has been remarked, we see wliat is the 
Jiiture of an historian's duty. He has to do with facts 
which the individuals themselves have made public, or 
which have been made public by the providence of God. 
He records what has already been made known. What 
has not been made known, therefore, comes not within 
his province ; but whatever has been made known, comes 
properly witliin it. This latter he is bound to use, without 
either fear, favor or aftt'ction. If, from party zeal or secta- 
rian bigotry, or individual partiality, he exaggerate, or con- 
ceal, or misrepresent, if he " aught extenuate, or set down 
aught in malice," he is guilty of calumny of the most in- 
excusable character. It is calumny perpetrated deliber- 
ately, under the guise of impartiality, ana perpetrated in a 
,brm intended to give it the widest publicity and tlie most 
permanent duration, 

These remarks have had respect, principally, to the pub- 
lication of injurious truth or falsehood, by conversation. 
But it will be immediately seen that they apply, with addi- 
tional force, to the publication of whatever is injurious 
by the press. K it be wrong to mjure my neighbor s rep- 
utation within the limited circle of my acquaintance, how 
much more wrong . must it be to injure it throughout a 
nation! If it be, by universal acknowledgment, mean, to 
underrate the talents or vilify the character of a personal 
rival, how much more so, that of a political opponent ! 
If it would be degrading m me to do it myself, by how 
much is it less degradmg to cause it to be done by others, 
and to honor or dishonor with my confidence, and reward 
with political distinction, those who do it ? Because a 
man b a political opponent, does he cease to be a creature 
of God ; and do we cease to be under obligations to obey 
the law of God in respect to him ? or rather, I might ask, 
do men think that political collisions hanish the Deity from 
the throne of the universe ? Nor do tiiese remarks apply 
to political dissensions alone. The conductor of a public 
press possesses nt^greater privileges than any other man, 
nor has he any more right than any other man, to use, or 
suffer to be used, his press, for the sake of gratifying per- 
Bonat pique, or avenging indiviiial wrong, or holding up 
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individuals, witliout trial, to public scorn. Crime againsi 
society is to be punislied by societj-, and by society aJone ; 
and be who cODducts a public press has no more right, 
because he has the physical power, to inflict pain, than any 
otlier individual. If one man may do it because he has a 
press, another may do it because he has muscular strength ; 
and thus, the goveniment of society is brought to an end. 
Nor has be even a right to publish cases of individual vice, 
unless the providence of God has m'.de ihem public before 
'Vhile they are out of sight of the public, they are out of 
iiis sight, unless he can show that he has been specially 
appointed to perform this service. 
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CLASS FIRST 

DUTIES TO MEN, AS MEN. 



Every individual, by necessity, stands in most important 
relations, both to the past and to the future. Without a 
knowledge of what has been, and of what, so far as his 
fellow-men are concerned, will be, he can form no decision 
in regard to the present. But this knowledge could never 
be attained, unless his constitution were made to cor- 
respond with his circumstances. It has, therefore, been 
made to correspond. There is, on the one hand, in 
men, a strong a priori disposition to tell the tmtli ; and it 
controls them, unless some other motive interpose ; and 
there is, on the other hand, a disposition to believe what 
is told, unless some counteracting motive Is supposed to 
openite. 

Veracity has respect to the past and pRESiiNT, or to 
ihe FDTDRE. We shall consider tliera separately. 
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Vehacity, in this sense, always has respect to a fact , 
that is, to something done, or to something wliich we be 
lieve to be doing. 

Moral truth consists in our intention to convey to anotlier, 
to the best of our ability, the conception of a fact, exactly 
as it exists in our own minds. 

Physical truth consists in conveying to another the con 
ception of a fact, precisely as it actually exists, or existed. 

These two, it is evident, do not always coincide. 

I may innocenUy have obtained an incorrect conception 
of a fact myself, and yet may intend to convey it to another 
precisely as it exists in my own mind. Here, then, is a 
moral truth, but s. physical untruth. 

Or, again, I may have a correct conception of a facr, 
supposing it to be an Incorrect one, but may convey it to 
another, with the intention to deceive. Here, then, is a 
moral falsehood, and a physical truth. Pure truth is com- 
municated, only, when I have a correct conccftion of a 
fact, and communicate it, intentionally, to anodier, precisely 
as it exists in my own mind. 

The law on this subject demands, that, when we profess 
to convey a fact to anodier, we, to the best of our ability, 
convey to him the impression which exists in our own' 
minds. This implies, first, that we convey the impression 
which exists, and not another ; and, secondly, that we con- 
vey that impression, without diminution or exaggeration. 
(n other words, we are obliged, in the language of jurispru- 
dence, to tell the trutii, the whole truth, and nothina but 
die tiudi. ^ 

This law, therefore, forbids, — 

1. The utterame, as truth, of what me know to be faUt. 
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1 "ny the utierance as truth, for we sometimes imagine 
EJises, for die sake of illustration, as m parables or fictitious 
writing, where it is known beforehand, diat we merely 
address the imagination. Since we utter t as fiction, and 
do not wish it to be believed, there is no alsehood if it be 
not true. 

2. Uiiering as truth, what we do not know to he true. 
Many things which men assert they cannot know to be 
true ; such, for instance, are, in many cases, our views of 
the motives of others. There are many other things which 
may be probable, and we may be convinced that they are 
so, but of which we cannot arrive at the certainty ._ There 
are other tilings which are merely matters of opinion, con- 
cerning which every several man may hold a different 
opinion. Now, in any such case, to utter as truth what we 
cannot know, or have not known to be truth, is falsehood. 
If a man utter any thing as truth, he assumes the responsi- 
bility of asceruining it to be so. If he, who. makes the 
assertion, be not responsible, where shall the responsibility 
rest ? And, if any man may utter what he chooses, under 
no responsibility, there is the end of ail credibility. 

But, h will be said, are we never to utter any thing 
which we do not know to be true? I answer: we are 
never to utter as truth what we do not Tcnow to be true. 
Whatever is a matter of probability we may utter as a mat- 
ter of probability ; whatever is a matter of opinion, we may 
state as a matter of opinion. If we convey to another a 
conception as true, of which we have only the impression 
of probability, we convey a different conception from that 
which exists in our own minds, and of course we do, in • 
fact, speak falsely. 

3. Uttering what may he true in fact, but uttering it in 
sitch a manner, as to convey a false impression to the 
hearers. 

As, a. By exaggerating some or all of the circumstances 
attendant upon the facts. 

h. By extenuatii^ some or all of the circumstances at- 
tendant upon the facts. 

C. By exaggerating some, and extenuating cSliers. 

d. By stating the facts just as they existed, but so !ir^ 
S4 • 
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ranging them as to leave a false impression upon the hea, 
A.S, for instance, I might say, A entered B's room, and J- 
It at ten o'clock ; within five minutes after he left it, B ms- 
coveted that his watch had been stolen. Now, although I 
do not say that A stole B's watch, yet, if I intentionally so 
aiTange and connect these facts as to leave a false impres- 
sion upon the mind of tlie hearer, I am guUty of falsehood. 
1 his is a crime to which pleaders and partial historians, and 
all prejudiced narrators, are specially liable. 

4. As the crime, here considered, consists in making a 
false impression, with intention to deceive ; tJie same effecl 
may be produced by the tones of the voice, a look of the 
eye, a modon of the head, or any tiling by which the mbd 
of another may be influenced. The same rule, therefore, 
applies to impressions made in this manner, as to those 
made by words. 

_ 5. As this rule applies to our intercourse witli men as 
intelligent agents, it applies to our intercouise with men 
under all the possible relations of life. Thus, it forbids 
parents to lie to children, and children to lie to parents ; 
mstructors to pupils, and pupils to instnictore ; the old to 
the young, and the young to the old ; attorneys to jurora, 
and jurors to a,ttomeys ; buyers to sellers, and seller to 
buyers. That is, the obhgation is universal, and cannot be 
annulled, by any of the complicated relations in which men 
stand to each other. 

Nor can it be varied, by the considerations, often intro- 
duced, diat the person widi whom we are conversing has 
no right to know tlie truth This u, a sufficient reason why 
we should not tell the truth but it is no reason why wt 
should tell a falsehood. Under such circumstanc&i we die 
at liberty to refuse to reveal in) thing but we ire not al 
liberty to utter what is false 

The reason for this, is the follow mg The obligation to \ e 
racity does not depend upon the nghl of tl.e inquirer to know 
tlie truth. Did our obligation depend upon this, it would 
vary with every person with whom we conversed ; and, in 
every case before speakbg, we should be at liberty to 
measure the extent of our neighbra''s right, and to tell him 
n-uth or falsehood accoidingly. And, inasmuch as die 
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pei'soii whom we address, would never know at what rate 
WP estimated his right ; no one would know how much to 
believe, any more than we should know how much truth 
we were under obhgation to tell. This would at once de- 
stroy every obligation to veracity. On the contrary, inas- 
much as we are under obligation to utter nothing but the 
truth in consequence of our relations to God, this obligation 
is never affected by any of the circumstances under which 
we are called upon to testify. Let no one, therefore, 
excuse himself, on the ground that he tells only mnocent 
lies. It cannot be innocent to do that which God has for- 
bidden. " Lie not one to another, brethren, seeing ye have 
pot off the old man with his deeds." 

That obedience to this law is demanded by the will of 
God, is manifest from several considerations ; 

1 . We are created with a disposition to speak what is 
true, and also to believe what is spoken. The fact that we 
are thus constituted, conveys to us an intimation that the 
Creator wills us to obey this constimiion. The mtention 
is as evident as that which is manifested in creating the eye 
for light, and light for the eye. 

2. We are created with a moral constitution, by which 
(unless our mora! susceptibility shall have been desnwyed) 
we suffer pain whenever we violate this law, and by which 
also we receive pleasure whenever, under circumstances 
which urge to the contrary, we steadfastly obey it. 

3. We are so constituted that obedience to the law of 
veracity is absolutely necessary to our happiness. Were 
we to lose either our feeling of obligation to tell the truth, 
or our disposition to receive as truth whatever is told to us, 
there would at once be an end to all science and alt knowl- 
edge, beyond that which every man had obtained by hk 
own personal observation and experience. No man could 
profit by the discoveries of his contemporaries, much less by 
the discoveries of those men who have gone before him. 
Language would be useless, and we should be but Uttle re- 
moved from the brutes. Every one must be aware, upon 
the slightest reflection, that a community of entire liars could 
not exist in a state of society. The effects of such a coursa 
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of conduct upon the whole, show us what Is the will of Goo 
in the individual case. 

4. The will of God is abundantly made known to us in 
Uie holy Scriptures. I subjoin a few examples : 

" Thou shalt no* bear ialse witness against tiiey neigh- 
bor." Ex. xs, 16. " Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord." Friw. vi, 16. " Keep thy tongue from evil, 
and thy lips that they speak no guile." Fsahn xxxiv, 13 
Those that speak lies are called children of the devil, that 
is, followers, imitators of the actions of the devil. John viii, 
44. See also" he cases of Ananias and Sapphira, and ot 
Gehazi. Acts v, and 2 Kings v, 90—27. "All liare 
shall have dieir portion in the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone," Jiec. xxi, 8. " There shall in no wise 
enter therein (into heaven) any thing that maketh a lie." 
Ibid, verse 27. 

From what has been said, the importance of strict ad- 
herence to veracity is too evident to need further remark. 
I will, however, add, that the evil of falsehood in small 
matters, in lies told to amuse, in petty exaggerations, and 
in complimentary discourse, is not by any means duly esti- 
mated. Let it be always borne in mind, that he who 
knowingly utters what is ialse, tells a lie ; and a lie, whether 
white, or of any other color, is a violation of the command 
of that God by whom we must be judged. And let us also 
remember that there is no vice which, more easily than liiis, 
stupifies a man's conscience. He who tells lies frequently, 
will soon become an habitual liar ; and an habitual liar will 
soon lose the power of readily distinguishing between the 
conceptions of his imagination and the recollections of his 
memory. I have known a few persons, who seemed to 
have arrived at this most deplorable moral condition. Let 
every one, therefore, beware of even the most distant ap- 
proaches to this detestable vice, A volume might easily be 
written on the misery and loss of character which have 
grown out of a single lie ; and another volume of illustra- 
tions of the moral power which men have gained by means 
of no otlier prominent attribute than that of bold, unshrinking 
veraciiy. 
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If lyi:g be thus pernicious to ourselves, how wicked must 
it be to teacli it, or specially to require it of others ! What 
sl-all we say, then, of parents, who, to accomplish a mo- 
mentary purpose, will not hesitate to utter to a child the 
most fladtious falsehoods ? Or what shaU we say of those 
heads of families, who direct their children or servants de- 
liberately to declare that they are not at home, while they 
are quietly sitting in their parlor or their study? What 
right has any one, for the purpose of securing a momentary 
convenience, or avoiding a petty annoyance, to injure for 
ever the moral sentiments of another ? How can such a 
man or woman expect to hear the truth Gx>m lliose whom 
they have deliberately taught to lie ? The expectation is 
absurd ; and the result will show that such persons. In the 
end, drink abundantiy of the cup which tliey themselves 
have mbgled. Before any man is tempted to lie, let him 
remember that God governs this univei-se on the principles 
of veracity, and that the whole constitution of things is so 
arranged as to vindicate truth, and to expose falsehood. 
Hence, the first lie always requires a multitude of lies to 
conceal it ; each one of which plunges the criminal into 
more inextricable embarrassment ; and, at last, all of them 
»ill combine to cover him with shame. The inconveniejici.a 
of truth, aside frnm the question of guitt and innocence, aie 
infinitely less thsn th3 inconveniences of falsehooij. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

/ERACETY IN RESPECT TO TUB FUTURE. 

The ft.tur? is, within some conditions, subject to our 
po\yer.^ We may, therefore, place ourselves under mordi 
obiigatioi s to act, within those conditions, in a particular 
manner. When we make a promise, we voluntarily place 
ourselves under such a moral obligation. The law of ve- 
racity obliges us to fulfil it. 

This part of the subject includes j?romises and contracu. 

I. or PROMISES. 

In every promise, two things are to be considered : the 
intention and the obUgatvm. 

1 . The iTtieiUion. The law of veracity, in this respect, 
demands that we convey to the promisee the intention as it 
exists in our own minds. When we inform another that 
we intend to do a service for him to-morrow, we have n^ 
more right to lie about this intention than about any other 
matter. 

2, Tkt obligation. The law of veracity obliges us to 
fulfil the intention just as we made it known. In otiier 
words, we are under obligation to satisfy, precisely, the ex- 
pectation which we voluntarily excited. The rule of 
Dr. Paley is as follows : " A promise is binding in the sense 
in which the promiser supposed the proribsee to receive it." 

The modes m which promises may be violated, and the 
reasons for believmg the obligation to fulfil promises to be 
enforced by the law of God, are so similar to those men- 
'ioned m the preceding chapter, tiiat I will not repeat 
them. 

I therefore proceed to consider m what cases promises 
are not binding. The following are, I think, among the 
ti«st important : 

Promises are not binding, — 
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1. TVfien the performance ia impossible. We cannot be 
under obligation to do what h pfeinly out of our power. 
The moral character of such, a promise, will, however, vary 
with the circumstances under which the proinise was made, 
tf I knew nothing of llie impossibility, and honestly ex- 
pressed an intention which I designed to fulfil, 1 am, at the 
bar of conscience, acquitted. The providence of God has 
interfered with my intention, and I am not to blame. If, 
on the other hand, I knew of tlie impossibility, I have vio- 
lated the law of veracity. I expressed an intention which 
I did not mean to fidfil. I am bound to make good to the 
other party all the loss wliich he may have sustained by 
my cnme. 

2. Whm the promise is unlawful. No man can be 
under obligation to violate obligation ; for this would be to 
suppose a man to be guilty fir not being gidlt^. Much 
less, can he be under obligation to violate his obligations to 
God. Hence, promises to lie, to steal, or in any manner 
to violate the laws of society, are not binding. And the 
duty of every man, who has placed himself under any such 
obligation, is, at once, to confess his fault, to declare himself 
free from hb engagement, and to endeavor to persuade 
others to do the same. Here, as in the former instance, 
there are two cases. Where the unlawfulness was not 
Icnotm, the promiser is under no other obligation than that 
of informing the promisee of the facts as soon as possible. 
Where the unlawfulness was knovm to the promiser, and 
not to die promisee, I think thai the former is bound tomak'- 
good the loss to the latter, if any occur. When it is knowi 
to both parties, either is at liberty to disengage himaeli, and 
neither is under any obligation to make any re'ititution , for 
the fault is common to both, and each should bear his 
own share of the inconvenience. 

3. Promises are not binding where no expecta<, on is vol 
uniarily excited by the promiser. He is bound only to fulfil 
die expectation which he voluntarily excites ; and if lie have 
excited none, he has made no promise. If A tell B that 
He shall, give a horse to C, ana B, without A's knowleilga 
or consent, inform C of it, A is not bound. But, if h»! 
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■lirected B to give the information, he is as much bound 
as ttiougii he informed C himself. 

4. Promises are not binding when they are hnovrtt f^- hoth 
■parties to w-oceed upon a condition, wkick cmdition u svh- 
sequently,lyy the promiser, found not to exist. As, if A 
promise to gLve a beggar money on the faith of his stoiy, 
and the story be subsequently found to be a fabrication. A, 
in such a case, is manifestly not bound. 

5. As the very conception of a promise implies an obli- 
gauon entered into between two intelligent moral agents, 
I think there can be no such obligation entered into where 
one of the parties b not a moral agent. I do not think we 
:an properly be said to make a promise to a brute, nor to 
violate it. I think the same is tnie of a madman. Never ■ 
iheless, expediency has, even in such cases, always taugh 
the. importance of falfiUing expectation which we volun 
tarily excite I think, however, that it stands on the 
ground of expediency, and not of obligation. I do not 
supptKe that any one would feel guilty for deceiving a mad- 
man, in orderto lead him to a madhouse. 

These seem to me to be the most common cases in 
which promises are not binding. The mere inconvenience 
to which we may be exposed by fulfilling a promise, is not 
a release. We are at liberty, beforehand, to enter into the 
obligation, or not. No man need promise unless he please 
but, having once promised, he is holden until he be morally 
liberated. Hence, as, after the obligation is formed, il 
cannot be recalled, pmdence would teach us to be ex 
Iremely cautious in making promises. Except in casei 
where we are, from long experience, fully acquainted with 
all the ordinary contmgencies of an event, we ought never 
to make a promise without suiiicient opportunity for reflec- 
tion. It is a good rule, to enter into no important engage- 
ment on the same day in which it is first presented to our 
notice. And I believe that it will be generally found, that 
those who are most careful in promising, are' the most con- 
rcientious in performing ; and that, on the contrary, those 
who are willing, on all occasions, to pledge themselves ou 
the instant, have very little difficulty in violating their en- 
gagements with correspondent houj;hdessness. 
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Or CONTRACTS. 

The peculiarity of a contract is, that it is a mutual prom- 
isf; ; that is, we promise to do one thing, on the condifioii 
that another person does another. 

The rule of interpretation, the reasons for its obligatori- 
ness, and the cases of exception to the obligatoriness, are 
the same as in the preceding cases, except that it has _a 
specific condition annexed, by which the obligation is 
limited. 

Hence, after a contract is made, whiJe tlie other party 
perfonns his part, we are under ohligation to perfomi oui 
part ; but, if either party fail, the other is, by the failure 
of the condition essential to the contract, liberated. 

But this is not all. Not only is the one party liberated, 
by the failure of the other party to perform his part of the 
contract ; the firet has, moreover, upon the second, a claim 
for damages to the amount of what he may have suffered 
by such failure. 

Here, however, it is to be observed, that a distinction is 
to be made between a simple contract, that is, a contract 
to do a particular act, and a contract by which we enter 
upon a relation established by our Creator. Of the _first 
kind, are orfinary mercantile contracts to sell or deliver 
merchandise at a particular place, for a specified sum, to be 
paid at a particuJai' time. Here, if the price be not paid, 
we are under nO obligation to deliver the goods ; and, if 
the goods be not delivered, we are under no obligation to 
pay the price. Of the second kind, are tiie contract of 
civil society, and the marriage contract. These, hein^ 
appointed by the constitution under which God has placed 
us, may be dissolved only for such reasons as he has ap- 
pointed. Thus, society and the individual enter mutually 
into certain obligations with respect to each other; but it 
does not follow, that either party is liberated by every fail- 
ure of tlie other. The case is the same with the maniage 
■■-ontract. In these instances, each party is bound u, fulfil 
ts part of the contract, notwiilistanding the failur' af the 
other. 

It is here proper to remark, that the obligation to \-eraciiy 
is precisely the same, under what relations soever it may be 
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forme] It is as bindin" between individuals and society, 
on bo 1 pa ad upo soc et es and societies, as it is be- 
l een d duals Tl e e s no more excuse for a society, 
vhe t oktes ts oH gat o to an individual, or for an 
n ! vidual hen 1 e ol tes his obligations to a society* 
than n any otl e ca e of deliberate falsehood. By how 
ucl mo e aie oc et es or communities bound to fidelity, 
■n he en Bj^e enta th each other, since the faith of 
I eaties 1 e only ba t e I ch interjioses to shield nations 
f -on the appeal to blor d 1 ed n every case of collision of 
interests ! And the obligation is the same, under what 
circumstances soever nations may treat with each other. 
A civilized people has no right to violate its solemn obli- 
gations, because the otlier party is uncivilized, A strong 
nation has no right to lie to a weak nation. The simple 
fact, that two communities of mora! agents have entered 
into engagements, binds both of them equally in the sight 
of their common Creator. And He, w!io is tlie Judge of 
all, in His holy habitation, will assuredly avenge, with most 
solemn retributions, that violation of fiuth, in which the 
peculiar blessings bestowed upon one party are made a 
reason for inflicting misery upon the other party, with whom 
he has dealt less bountifully. Shortly before the death of 
the Duke of Burgundy, the pupil of Feneion, a cabinet 
council was held, at which he was present, to take into 
consideration the expediency of violating a treaty ; which 
it was supposed could be done with manifest advantage 
to France. The treaty was read ; and the ministers ex- 
plabed m what respects it operated unfavorably, and how 
great an accession of territory might be made to France, 
by acting in defiance of its solemn obligations. Reasom 
of state were, of course, offered in abundance, to justify 
tin deed of perfidy. The Duke of Burgundy heard them 
all in silence. When they had finished, he closed the 
conference by laying his hand upon the instrument, and 
saying, with emphasis, " Gentlemen, titers is a treaty." 
This single sentiment is a more glorious monument to his 
"ame, than a col;mn inscribed with the record of an 
'lundiBd victories. 

I: ;5 frenuently said, partly by way of explanation, and 
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partly by way of excuse, for the violation of contracts by 
communities, that corporate bodies have no conscience. 
In what sense this is true, it is not necessary here to inquire. 
It is sufficient to know that every one of the corporators 
hasa conscience, and b responsible to God for obedience 
to its dictates. Men may mystify before each oihei', 
and they may stupify the monitor id their own bosoms, by 
lirowing the blame of perfidy upon each other ; but it is 
yet worthy to be remembered, that they act in tlie presence 
of a Being with whom the night shineth as the day, ami tliat 
they must appear before a tribunal where there will be " no 
shuffling," For beings acting under these conditions, there 
surely can be no wiser or better course, than that of simple, 
unsophisticated verity, under what relations soever they 
may be called upon to act- 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 



I. The theory of oaths. 

It is frequently of the highest importance to society, thai 
[he facts relating to a particular transaction should be dis- 
tinctly and accurately ascertained. Unless this could be 
done, neither the innocent could be protected, nor the 
guilty punished ; that is, justice could not be administered, 
and society could not exist. 

To almost every fact, or to the circumstances which 
detennine it to be fact, diere must, from the laws of cause 
and effect, and from the social nature of man, be many wit- 
nesses. The feet can, therefore, be generally known, if 
the witnesses can be induced to testify, and to testify tlie 
truth. 

To place men under such circumstances, that, upon the 
ordinary principles of the human mind, they shall be most 
likely to testify truly, is the design of administering an oath. 

In taking an oath, besides incurring the ordinary civil 
penalties incident to peijury, he who swears, calls upon 
God to witness the truth of his assertions ; and, also, either 
expressly or by implication, invokes upon himself the judg- 
ments of God, if he speak falsely. The ordinary form of 
swearing in this country, and in Great Britain, is to close 
the promise of veracity with the words, "So help me God;" 
that is, may God only help me so as I tell the truth. Inas- 
much as, witiiout the help of God, we must be miserable 
for time and for eternity ; to relinquish his help, if we vio- 
late the ti-uth, is, on this condition, to imprecate upon our- 
selves the absence of the favor of God, and, of course, all 
[jossible misery for ever. 

The theory of oaths, then, I suppose to be as follows ; 

1. Men naturdUy speak tlie truth, when there h no 
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rounteracting motive to prevent it ■ and, unless soiiie such 
motive be supposed to supervene, they expect the trutli to 
be spoken, 

2. When, however, by speaking falsely, some immediate 
idvantage can be gained, or some immediate evil avoided, 
[hev will frequently speak felsely. 

3. But, when a greater good can be gained, or a greater 
€!vil avoided, by speaking the truth, than couil possibly be 
eilhar gdned or avoided by speaking felsely, they will, on 
ihe ordmary principles of the human mind, speak the truth. 
T D place them ■>nder such circumstances, is the design of 
fii: oath. 

4._ Now, as th.5 favor of God is the source of every 
blessing which man can possibly enjoy, and as his dis- 
pleasure must involve misery utterly beyond the grasp of 
our limited conceptions, if we can place men under such 
eircamstances that, by speaking falsely, they relinquish all 
claim to ^ the one, and incur all that is awful in the other, 
we manifestly place a stronger motive before them for 
speaking the truth, than can possibly be conceived for 
speaking falsehood. Hence it is supposed, on the ordinary 
prmciples of the human n n 1 tl at men, under such circum- 
stances, will speak the tn tl 

Such I suppose to be tl e theorj of oaths. There can 
be no doubt that, if men acted upon this conviction, the 
truth would be, by means of oatha un versally elicited. 

But, inasmuch as men ny ! e req lired to testify, whose 
practical conviction of these great moral truths b at best 
but weak, and who are liable to be more strongly influenced 
by immediate than by ulterior motives, human punishments 
have always been affixed to the crime of peijury. These, 
of course, vary m different ages, and in different periods of 
society. _ The most equitable provision seems to be that of 
the Jewish law, by which the peijurer was made to suffer 
precisely the same injury which he had designed to inflict 
upon the innocent party. The Mosaic enactment seems 
intended to have been, in regard to this crime, unusually 
rigorous. The judges are specially commanded not to 
spare, but to exact an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
It cercamly deserves serious consideration, whether modem 
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le^slators might not derive important instruction from tbij 
feature of Jewish jurisprudence. 

II. The lawfulness of oath. On this subject, a divera 
ty of opinion has been entertained. It has been urged, by 
ttiose who deny the lawfulness of oaths, — 

1 . Tliat oadis are frequently forbidden in the New Tes- 
tament; and that we are commanded to use yes for our 
affinmative, and no for our negative ; for the reason that, 
" whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil, or of thf 
evil one." 

2. That no man has a right to peril his eternal salvation, 
upon a condition which, from intellectual or moral imbecility, 
he would be so liable to violate. 

3. That no one has a right to oblige another to place 
himself under such conditions. 

4. That the frequent use of oaths tends, by abating oui 
reverence for the Deity, to lessen the practical feeling oi 
the obligation to veracity. 

5. That no reason can be assigned, why tbb crims- 
should be treated so differently from every other. Other 
crimes, so far as man is concerned, are left to hitman pun- 
ishments ; and there can .be no reason why this crime should 
involve the additional punishment intended by the impre- 
cation of the loss of the soul. 

6. It is said that those sects who never take an oath, are 
as liilly believed, upon their simple affirmation, as any 
others ; nay, that false witness among them is more rare 
than among other men taken at random. This is, I believe, 
acknowledged to be the fact. 

Those who defend the lawfulness of oaths urge, on the 
contrary, — 

1. That those passages in the New Testament which 
have been referred to, forbid, not judicial oaths, but merely 
profanity. 

2. 'Hiat our Savior responded, when examined upon 
oath. This, however, is denied, by the other party, to be 
a fair interpretation. 

3. That the Apostles, on several occasions, call God to 
witness, when they are attesting to particular acts. The 
instances adduced are such phrases as these : '' God is my 
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Witness;" "Behold, before God I lie not." The example 
m this case is considered sufficient to assure us of the taw 
fulness of this sort of appeal. * • 

4. That the importance of truth to the purposes of jus 
tice, warrants us in taking other measures for the prevention 
of peijury than are taken for the prevention of other crimes , 
and specially, as tills is a crime to the commission of which 
there may always exist peculiarly strong temptations. 

These are, I believe, the principal considerations which 
have been urged on both sides of the questiofi. It seems 
to me to need a more thorough discussion than can be 
allowed to it in this place. One thing, however, seems 
evident, that the multiplication of oaths, demanded by the 
present practice of most Christian nations, is not only very 
wicked, but that its direct tendency is to diminish our rever- 
ence for the Deity ; and thus, in the end, to lead to the 
very evil which it is intended to prevent. 

III. LiteTpretaH<m of oaths. 

As oaths are imposed for the safety of the party admin- 
.stering them, they are to be interpreted as he understands 
them. The person under oath has no right to make any 
mental reservation, but to declare the truth, precisely in the 
manner that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is expected of him. On no other principle would 
we ever know what to believe or to expect from a witness. 
If, for the sake of persona! friendship, or personal advan- 
tage, or from fear of personal inconvenience, or from tlie 
excitement of party partiality, he shrink fom declaring 
the whole truth, he is as tmly guilty of pequry as though 
he swore falsely (or money. 

IV. Different kinds of oaths. 

^ Oaths respect either the past or the future, that is, aie 
either assertory or promissory. 

1. Tlieoath respecting the past, b definite. A transac- 
tion either took place, or it did not take place, and we 
either have or have not some knowledge respecting it. It 
is, therefore, in our power either to tell what we know, or 
to tell wliat, and in how much, we do not know. ' This is 
tlie proper occasion for an oath. 

9. Tlie oath respecting the tittuie is of lecessity mdeji 
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nUc, as when we promise upon oath to dischsirge, to thi 
best of our cbUity, a particular office Thus, the parties 
may have very different views of whit is meant, hy dis 
charging an office according to the hest of out ability ; oi 
this ohligation may conflict with others, such as domestic oi 
personal obligations ; and the incumbent may not know, 
even with the best intentions, which obligation ought to take 
the precedence, that is, what is the best of his ability. 
Such being the case, who, that is aware of the frailty oi 
human naiure, will dare to peril his eternal salvation upon 
the perfonnance, to the best of his ability, of any official 
duty ? And, if these allowances be understood by both 
parties, how are they to be limited ; and, if they be not 
limited, what is the value of an oath ? Such being the case, 
it is, at best, doubtful, whether promissory oaths of office 
ought ever to be required. Much less ought they to be 
required, as is frequently the case, m the most petty details 
of official- life. They must be a snare to tlie conscience oi 
a thoughtful man ; and must tend to obliterate moral dis- 
tinctions from the mind of him who is, as is too frequendy 
the case, unfortunately thoughtless. Why should one man, 
who is called upon to discharge the duues of a constable, 
or of an overseer of common schools, or even of a counsellor 
or a judge, be placed under the pains and perils of peijury, 
or under peril of his eternal salvation, any more than his 
neighbor, who discharges the duty of a merchant, of an in 
structor of youth, a physician, or a clergyman ? It seems 
to me that no man can take such an oath of office, upon 
reflection, without such mental reservation as must im- 
mediately conwn(;e him that the requirement is nugatoiy ; 
and, if so tiiat it .nuit be injuritws. 
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mrriEa WHICH ARISE PROM THE CONSTITUTION OP THE SEaSB 

It has already been remained, that the very feet, that our 
Creator has constituted us with a eapacity for a particular 
form of happiness, and iias provided means for the gratifica- 
tion of that desire, is, in itself, an intimation diat he intended 
that this desire should be gratified. But, as our happmess 
is the design of this constitution, it is equally evident, that 
he intended this desire to be gratified only in such manner 
as would conduce to this result ; and that, in estimating that 
result, we must take mto view the whole nature of man, as 
a rational and accountable being, and not only man as an 
individual, but man also as a society. 

1. The. subject upon which we now enter, presents a 
•sinking illustration of the truth of these remarks. On the 

one hand, it is evident that the principle of sexual desire, is 
a part of the constitution of man. That it was intended to 
be gratified, is evident fiom the fact, that, without such 
gratification, the race of man would immediately cease to 
exist. Again, if it were not placed under restrictions, tliat 
IS, were promiscuous intercourse permitted, the race would 
perish fiim neglect of. oifepring, and universal sterility. 
Thus, universal celibacy and unlimited indulgence, would 
both equally defeat the end of the Creator. It is, therefore, 
as evident that our Creator has imposed a limit to this de- 
sire, as a part of our constitution, as that he has implanted 
within us the desire itself. It is tiie object of the law of 
chastity to &rplain and enforce this limit. 

2. As it is manifestly the object of tiie Creator, tliat the 
sexes should live together, and form a society with each 
other, in many respects dissimilar to every other society, 
producing new relations, and imposing new obUgations, the 

25* 
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laws of this society need to be particularly explained. 
This is ike law of marriage. 

3. As the result of marriage is children, a new relation 
arises out of this connection, namely, the relation of parent 
andchild. This imposes special obligations upon both 
parries, namely, the duties and rights of parents, and the 
duties and rights of children. 

This class of duties will, therefore, be treated of in the 
following order : 

ChapSar 1. The general duty of chastity. 
" 2. The law of maniage. 
" 3. The rights and duties of parents. 
" 4. The rights and duties of childran. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 



The 93xue,1 appetile being a part of our constitution, 
uni a unit to the indulgence of it being fixed by the 
Creator, the business of moral philosophy is to ascertain 
this limit. 

The moral law on this subject is as follows ; 

The duty of chastity limits the indulgence of this desire, 
to individuals who are exclusively united to each other far 

Hence it forbids, — 

1. Adultery, or intercourse between a married person and 
every other person except that person to whom he or she is 
united for life. 

2. Polygamy, or a plurality of wives or of husbands. 

3. Concubinage, or the temporary cohabitation of indi- 
viduals with each other. 

4. Fornication, or intercourse with prostitutes, or with any 
individual under any other condition than that of the mar- 
riage covenant. 

5. Inasmuch as unchaste desire is strongly eic'ted by 
the imagination, the law of chastity forbids all impure 
thoughts and actions ; al! unchaste conversation, looks, or 
gestures ; the reading of obscene or lascivious book? and 
every thing which would naturally produce in us a ('aposa 
rion of mind to violate this precept. 

That the above is the law of God on this subject, it 
manifest, both from natural and from revealed religion. 
The law, as above recited, contains two restrictions : 

1, That the individuals b^ exclusively united to each 
;)f:ier; and, — 

2. That this exclusive union be for life. 
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Let US examine the mdicaUons of natural religion upon 
both of these points. 

I. The indulgence of the desire referred to, is, by Ihe 
law of God, restiicted to individuals exclusively united to 
each other. Tliis may be shown from several consider- 
ations. 

I. The number of births, of both sexes, under all cu^ 
cumstances, and b all ages, has been substantially equal. 
u^' '{^'"S'e individuals be not exclusively united lo each 
other, there must arise an inequality of distribution, unless 
we adopt the law of promiscuous concubinage. But as 
tne desire is universal, it cannot be intended that the dis- 
tribution should be imeqaa! ; for thus, many would. Com 
necessity, be left single. And the other alternative, pro- 
miscuous concubmage, would very soon lead, as we have 
akeady remarked, to the extinction of society. 

2. The manifest design of nature b to increase the 
human species, in the most rapid ratio consistent with the 
conditions of our being. That is always the most happy 
condition of a nation, and that nation is most accurately 
Obeying the laws of our constitution, in which the numbei 
of the human race is most rapidly increasing. Now it is 
certain that, under the law of chastity, as it has been ex- 
plained, that IS, where individuals are exclusively united 
to each other, die increase of population will be more rapid, 
than under any oUier circumstances. 

u^v'^'-f,',"'"^^ ^^ ^''® ^^ ''^^ of tJ'e domestic relations 
which will have the most beneficial effect upon the main 
tenance and education of children. Under the influence 
01 such a law as I have described, it is manifest, that chil- 
dren will be incomparably better provided for than under 
tha-t of any other. The number of cbUdren produced bv 
a sing e pair thus united, will ordinarily be as great as c^ 
be supported and instructed by two individuals. And 
besides, tiie care of children, under these circumstances 
ttecomes a matter, not merely of duty, but of pleasure. On 
Uie contrary, just in so far as diis law is violated, the love 
oflspnng diminishes. The care of a family, instead of a 
Pleasure, becomes an insupportable burden; and, in tha 
-worst «ates of socit^.y. children eiUier perish by multitudes 
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(roB I neglect, oi are murdered by their parents in infancy 
The number of human beings who perish by infanticide, 
in heatlien countries, is almost incredible. And in coun- 
tries not heathen, It is a matter of notoriety, that neglect of 
offipring is the universal result of licentiousness in parents. 
The support of foundlings, in some of the most licentious 
districts in Europe, has become so great a public burden as 
to give rise to serious apprehension. 

4. There can be no doubt that man is intended to derisfi 
by far the greatest part of his happiness from societj--. 
And of social happiness, by lar the greatest, the most ex- 
quisite, and the most elevating portion, is that derived from 
the domestic relations; not only those of husband and wife, 
but those of parent and child, of brother and sister, and 
those arising from the more distant gradations of collateral 
kindred. Now, human happiness, in this respect, can exist 
»nly in proportion to our obedience to the law of chastity. 
iVhat domestic happiness can be expected in a house con- 
tinually agitated by the ceaseless jealousy of several wives, 
and the interminable quarrels of their several broods of 
children ? How can fiUal love dwell in the bosoms of chil- 
dren, the progeny of one father by several concubines? 
This state of society existed under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, in the patriarchal age ; and its results even 
here are sufficiently deplorable. No one can read the his- 
tories of the families of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
David, without becoming convinced that no deviation can 
te made from the gospel law of marriage, without creating 
I tendency to wrangling without end, to bitterness and 
strife, nay, to incest and murder. And if this be the result 
of polygamy and concubinage, in what language is it pos- 
sible to descnbe the effects of universal licentiousness ? By 
this, the very idea of home woild be abolished. The name 
of parent would 'Signify no more in man than in the brutes. 
Man, instead oi being social, would become nothing more 
than a greganous animal, distinguished from his fellow- 
animals by nothing else than greater intellectual capacity, 
and the more disgusting abuse of it. 

5. No reason can be assigned, why the intellectual, 
moral and social hafp ness of the one sex b not as valu- 
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able, in the sight of the Creator, as that of the othei 
Much less can any renion be assigned, why the one sei 
should be totlie other merely a source of sensual gratifica- 
tion. But, just as we depart from the law of chastity, as it 
has been here explained, woman ceases to be the equal and 
the companion of man, and becomes either his timid and 
much abused slave, or else the mere instrument for the 
gradficaiion of his lust. No one can pretend to believe 
that the Creator ever intended that one human beino 
should stand in such a relation as this to any other human 
being. 

II. The second part of the law of chastity requires that 
this union should be for life. 

Some of tile reasons for this are as follows : 

1. In order to domestic happiness, it is necessary that 
botli parties should cultivate a spirit of conciliation and for- 
bearance, and mutually endeavor to confomi their indi- 
vidual peculisrities to each other. Unless this be done, 
instead of a community of interests, diere will arise inces- 
sant collision. Now, nothing can tend more direcUy to the 
cultivation of a proper temper, than the consideration that 
this union is indissoluble. A mere temporary union, liable, 
to be dissolved by every ebullition of passion, would foster 
every impetuous and selfish feeling of the human heart. 

2. If the union be not for life, there is no other limit to 
be fixed to its continuance than tlie will of either party. 
This would speedily lead to promiscuous concubinage, and 
all the evils resulting fiom it, of which I have already 
si)oken. 

3. Children require the care of both parents until they 
have attained to maturity; that is, generally, during llie 
greatca- part of the hfeume of dieir parents, at least, during 
all that period of tiieir life m which they woui'd be mos" 
jikely to desire a separation Besides, the children are the 
joint iroperty of both paienf- , and, if the domestic society 
be dissolved, they belong to one no more than to the othei ; 
tliat is, they ha\ = lo protector, but aie cast out defenceless 
upon the world 

4. Or, if this be not the case, and they are protected by 
one parent, they must suffer an meparable Iras by th« 
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witlidrawment of the other parent from his or htr share of 
the parental responsibility. In general, the care would fall 
upon the mother, whose parental instincts are the stronger, 
hut who is, from her peculiar situation, the less able to 
protect them. The whole tendency of every licentious 
system is, to take advantage of the parental tenderness of 
the motlier ; and, because she would rather die than leave 
jier children to perish, basely to devolve upon her a burden 
which she is wholly unable to sustain. 

5. Parents themselves, in advanced years, need the care 
of their children, and become dependent, in a great measure, 
for their happiness upon them. But all this source ot 
happbess is dried up by any system which allows of the 
disruption of the domestic society, and the desertion of 
oiBpring, simply at the will of the parent. 

The above considerations may perhaps be deemed suffi- 
cient to establish the general law, and to show what is the 
will of the Creator on this subject. But it may be suggest- 
ed, that all tliese consequences need not follow occasional 
aben-ations, and that individual cases of licentious indul- 
gence should be exempted from the general rule. To this 
I answer, — 

1 . The severity of the punishment which God has affixed 
to the crime in general, shows how severe is his displeasure 
against it. God is no respecter of persons, but he will 
visit upon every one the strict reward of his iniquity. And 
he does thus act. In woman, this vice is immediately fata, 
to character ; and in man, it leads directly to those crimes 
which are the sure precursors of temporal and eternal per- 
dition. 

2. The God who made us all, and who is the Father 
and the Judge of his creatures, is omniscient ; and he will 
bring every secret thing into iudgment. Let the seducer 
and the profligate remember that each must stand, with his 
victim and his partner in guilt, before the Judge of quick 
and dead, where a recompense will be rendered to every 
man according to his deeds. 

3. Let it be remembered Uiat a female is a moral and 
accountable being, hastening with us to the bar of God ; 
tiiat she is made to be thf ;entre of al! that is delightfii! 
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in the domestic relations ; that, by her very nature she 
looks up to man as her protector, and loves to confide in 
his hands her happiness for life ; and that she can be ruined 
. only by abusing that confidence proving false to that re- 
liance, and using the very loveLdsl trait in her character as 
the instrument of her undobg. And then let us consider 
the misery into which a loss of virtue must plunge the 
victim and her fiiends for ever ; the worth of that soul, 
which, unless a miracle interpose, must, by the loss of 
virtue, be consigned to eternal despair; and I ask whether, 
m the whole catalogue of human crime, there be one 
whose atrocity more jusdy merits the deepest damnation, 
than that which, for the momentary gratification of a lawless 
appetite, will violate all these obligations, outrage all these 
sympathies, and work out so wide^preading, so intermi- 
nable a ruin ? 

Such is the lesson of natural religion on this subject. 

III. The precepts of revealed religion may be very 
briefly stated : 

1. The seventh commandment is, "Thou shall not com- 
nit adultery," Ex. xx, 14. By the term adultery, is 
meant every unlawJlil act and thought. The Mosaic law 
enacted that he who seduced a woman should marry her. 
Ex. xxii, 16, 17. This is, doubtless, the equitable rule ; 
and there is no reason why it should not be strictly enforced 
now, both by the ci\il law and by the opinions of the com- 
munity. 

2. The punishment of adulieiy was, under the same 
law, death to both parties. Lev. x, 22. Deut. xxii, 29. 
That 'this should now be enforced, no one will contend. 
But it is sufficient to show in what abhorrence the crime is 
held by the Creator. 

3. The consequences of whoredom and adultery are 
frequently set forth in the prophets, and the most awful 
judgments of God are denounced against them. This 
subject is also treated with graphic power by Solomon, in 
the book of Proverbs. See Proverbs v, 3 — 29 ; vli, 5 — 26 

4. _Oi'j Savior explains the law of chastity and mar- 
riage in his sermon on ilie mount, and declares it equally to 
respect unclean thoughts and actions : " Ye have heard 
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that it hath been said by them of old time, thou shalt not 
commit adultery. But I say unto you, that whosoever 
looketh on a ^woman to lust after her, hath comi lit ed 
adultery with Iier already in his heart. And if thy right 
eye offend thee (or cause thee to oSend), pluck it out and 
cast it from thee ; for it is profitable for thee that one of 
thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be .-.ast into hell." Matt, v, 27 — 32. That is, as 
I suppose, eradicate from your bosom every impure thought, 
no matter at what sacrifice ; for no one who cherishes 
irapunty, even in thought, can be an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Uncleanness is also frequently enumerated among the 
crimes which exclude men from ijie kingdom of heaven : 

Ephesians v, 5, 6 : " No whoremonger or unclean 
person hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ ^d 
God." 

Galatiam v, 19 — 21: "Now, the works of the flesh 
are manifest, which are these : adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanness, lasciviousness ; of the which I tell you before, 
as I have told you in times past, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God." 

Colossians iii, 5, 6 : "Mortify, therefore, your members, 
which are upon the earth : fornication, uncleanness, inor- 
dinate affections ; for which things' sake, the wrath of God 
comelh upon the children of disobedience." 

Let every one remember, therefore, that whoever vio- 
lates this command, violates it in defiance, of the most 
cleariy revealed command of God, and at the peril of his 
own sou). He must- meet his act, and the consequences 
of it, at that day when the secrets of all hearts are made 
manifest, when every hidden thing will be brought to light, 
and when God will judge every man according to his 
<ieeds. 

I remarked above, that the law of chastity forbade the 
mdulgence of impure or lascivious imaginations, the nar- 
boring of such thoughts in our minds, or the doing of any 
thing by which such thoughts should be excited. Of no 
vice is it so true as of ll'is, that " lust, when it is cherished, 
bringetb fortli sin ; and sin, when is finished, b-ingeth 
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forth death." Licentiousness in outward conduct neve. 
app^rs,^ until the mind has become defiled by impurt 
imaginations. When, however, tlie mind has become thus 
defiled, nothing is wanted but suitable opportunity to com- 
plete the mora] catastrophe. Hence, the necessity of the 
most intense vigilance in the government of our thoughts 
and in the avoiding of all books, and all pictures, and all 
society, and all conduct aad actions of which the tendency 
isto imbue our imaginations with any thing at variance 
with the purest chastity. Whatever, in other respects, 
maj' be the fascmations of a book, if it be impure or las- 
civious, let h be eschewed. Whatever be the accomplish- 
ments of an acquaintance, if he or she be licentious in con- 
versation or action, let him or her be shunned. No man 
can take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not he burned 
We cannot mingle with the vile, let that vileness be dressed 
in ever so tasteful a garb, without becoming defiled. ' The 
only rule of safety is, to avoid the appearajwe of evil; for 
Jhus alone shall we be able to avoid the reality. Hence il 
is, that a licentious theatre (and the tendency of all 
theatres is to licentiousness), immodest dancing, and all 
amusements and actions which tend to inflame the passions, 
are horribly pernicious to morals. !t would be interesting 
to learn on what principle of morals a virtuous woman 
would justify her attendance upon an amusement, in which 
she beholds before her a once lovely female uttering covert 
obscenity in the presence of thousands, and where she is 
surrounded by hundreds of women, also once lovely, hui 
now abandoned, whose ruin has been consummated by 
this very means, and who assemble in this place, with the 
more certain assurance of thus bemg able, most si ^ess* 
fully, to effect the ruin of others. 
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CHAPTER SECOND 

THE LAW OP MABRIAGE. 

It has been already remarked, in the precedin;; section, 
that the law of chastity forbids all sexual intercourse he« 
'ween persons who have not been exclusively united for 
life. In the act of marriage, two persons, under the most 
solemn circumstances, aje thus united ; and they enter 
into a mutual contract thus to hve in respect to each other 
This relation having been established by God, the contract 
thus entered into has all the solemnity of an oath. Hence 
he who violates it is guilty of a two-fold crime : first, the 
violation of the law of chastity; and, secondly, of tlie 
law of veracity, — a veracity pledged under the most solemn 
circumstances, 

^ But thb is by no means all that is intended by the in- 
stitution of marriage. By the contract thus entered into, 
a society is formed, of a most interesting and important 
character, which is the origin of all civil society; and in 
which, children are prepared to become membere of that 
great community. As our principal knowledge of the 
nature and obligations of this institution is derived from the 
sacred Scriptures, I shall endeavor briefly to expla.n the 
manner in which they treat of it, without adding any thing" 
to what I have already said, in regard to the teaching of 
natural religion. 

I shall consider, first, the nature of this contract, and, 
secondly, the duties which it enjoins, and the crimes which 
it iorbids. 

First. The nature of the contract. 

I. The contract is for life, and is dissoluble for one cauye 
only, — the cause of whoredom : 

Matthew xix, 3 — G, 9. "Then came some of tiie 
Pharisees to him. and, tempting him. asked, Can a man. 
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upon e'ery pretence, divorce his wife? He answered. 
Have ys not read, that at the beginning, when the Crea 
tor maiie man, he formed a male and female ; and sdd, 
for this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
adhere to his wife ; and they two shall be one flesh. 
Wherefore, tliey are no longer two, hut one flesh. What then 
God hath conjoined, let not man separate. Wherefore, I 
say unto you, whosoever divorceth his wife, except for 
whoredom, and marrieth another, committeth tdultery." 
I use here the translation of Dr, Campbell, which, I think, 
conveys more exactly than the common version the mean- 
ing of the original. 

2. We are here taught that marriage, being an institu- 
(ion of God, is subject to his laws alone, and not to the 
laws of man. Hence t!ie civil law is binding upon the 
conscience only in so far as it corresponds to the law of 
God. 

3. This contract is essentially mutual. By entering 
into it, the members form asociety, that is, they have some- 
thing m common. Whatever is thus in common, belongs 
erjuaJly to both. And, on the contrary, what is not thus 
surrendered, remams as before m the power of the indi- 
vidual. 

4. The basis of this union is affection. Individuals thus 
contract themselves to each other, on the ground not 
merely of mutual regard, but also of a regard stronger than 
that which they entertain for any other persons else. If 
such be not the condition of the parties, they cannot be 
united with any fair prospect of happiness. Now, such is the 
nature of the human affections, that we derive a higher and 
a purer pleasure from rendering happy those whom we love 
than from self-gvalification. Thus, a parent prefers self- 
denial, for the sake of a child, to self-indulgence. Tlie 
same principle is illustrated in every case of pure and dis- 
interested benevolence. This is the essential element, on 
which depends the happiness of the married state. To oe 
in the highest degree happy, we must each prefer the Hap- 
piness of another to our own. 

5. I have m mtioned above, tliat, this oemg a voluntarj 
•■'liniract, and "ino'ig a peculiar society, there are some 
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things which, by this compact, each surrenders to the othe" 
and also other things which are not surrendered. It is im- 
portant liiat these be distinguished from each other. 
1 remark, then, — 

a. Neither party surrenders to the other any control oyer 
any thing appertaining to the conscience. From the nature 
of our moral consdtutio ), nothing of this sort can be surren- 
dered to any created being. For either party to interfere 
with the discharge of those duties, which the other paily 
really supposes itself to owe to God, is therefore wicked 
and oppressive. 

b. Neither paity surrenders to the other any thing which 
would violate prior and lawful obligations. Thus, a hus- 
band does not promise to subject his professional pursuits 
to the will of his wife. He has chosen his profession, and, 
if he pursue it lawfully, it does not interfere with the con- 
tract. So, also, his duties as a citizen, are of prior obliga- 
tion ; and, if they really interfere witii any others, those 
subsequently formed must be construed in subjection to 
them. Thus, also, the filial duties of both parties remab, 
in some respects, unchanged after mam age, and the 
marriage contract should not be so interpreted as to violate 
them. 

c. On the other hand, I suppose that the marriage contract 
binds each party, whenever individual gratification is con- 
cerned, to prefer the happiness of the other party to its 
own. If pleasure can be enjoyed by both, the happiness 
of both is increased by enjoying it in common. If it can 
be enjoyed but by one, each shouid prefer that it be enjoyed 
by the other. AJid if there be sorrow to be ei.dured, or 
inconvenience to be suffered, each should desire, if possible, 
to bear the infliction for the sake of shielding the other 
fi'Om pain. 

d. And, as I have remarked before, the disposition to do 
this aiises from the very nature of the principles on which 
the compact is formed, from unreserved affection. Thb is 
the very manner in which affection always displays itself. 
This is the very means by which affection is created 
" She I ved me for the dangers I had seen, and I loved 
hertbjt ihe did pity them." — -Shakspeare. And this b 

26* 
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the onlj- coii.-se of conduct by wlich affection can be re- 
tained. And the manifestation of this temper is, under aC 
circumstances, obhgatory upon both parties. 

6. As, however, in all societies, there may be difference: 
of opinion, even where the harmony of feehng remains un- 
impaired, so there may be differences here. Where such 
differences of opbion exist, there must be some ultimate 
appeal. In ordinary societies, such questions are settled 
by R niimericil majority. But as, in this case, such a decis- 
ion is impossible, some other principle must be adopted, 
The right of deciding must res^ with either the one or the 
ether. As the husband is the ndividual who is responsible 
.0 civil society, as his intercourse with tile world is of 
necessity greater, the voice of nature and of revelation 
unite m conferring the right of ultimate authority upon him. 
By this arrangement the happiness of the wife is increased 
no less than that of the husband. Her power is always 
greatest m concession. She is graceful and attractive 
while meek and gentle ; but when angered and turbulent, 
she loses the fascination of her own sex, without attaining 
to t!ie dignity of the other. 



Secondly. I come now to speak of the duties imposed by 
the marriage relation, 

I, The marriage relation imposes upon both parties, 
equally, the duty of chastity. 

1. Hence it forbids adultery, or intercourse with any 
otlier person than that one to whom the individual is united 
in marriage. 

2. And, hence, it forbids all conduct in married persons, 
or with married persons, of which the tendency would be 
to duninish their affection for those to whom they are united 
in marriage, or of which the tendency would be to give 
pain to the other party. This is evident ftom what we 
have before said. For, if the contract itself proceed upon 
the principle of entire and exclusive affection, any thmg 
must be a violation of it, wliich destroys or lessens that 
iiS(«tkm ; an*' that which causes this affection to be doubted. 
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produces to tlie party in which the doubt exists, the sanit 
misery that would ensue from actual injury. 

The crime of adultery is of an exceedingly aggravated 
nature. As has been befort remarked, aside from being a 
violation of the law of chast.ty, it is ^so a, violation of a 
most solemn contract. The misery which it inflicts upon 
parents and children, relatives and friends, the total anni- 
hilation of domestic happiness, and the total disruption of 
parental and filial ties which it necessarily produces, mark 
it for one of the basest forms of human atrocity. Hence, 
as might be expected, it is spoken of in the Scriptures as 
one of those crimes on which God has set the seal of his 
peculiar displeasure. In addition to the passages already 
quoted on this subject, I barely mention the following ; 

Matthew V, 28. " Whosoever looketh on a woman to 
cherish impure desire, hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart." Hebrews xiii, 4. "Marriage is 
honorable in all, and the bed undefiled ; out whoremongers 
and adulterers God will judge." Revelations xxi, 8. 
" Murderers and the lascivious shall have their part in the 
lake that bumeth with fire and brimstone, which is the 
second death." Throughout the writings of the prophets, 
in numberless instances, this crime is singled out, as one for 
which God visits with the most awfiil judgments, both 
nations and individuab. And, if any one will reflect that 
the happiness and prosperity of a country must depend on 
the virtue of the domestic society more than on any thing 
else, he cannot fail to perceive that a crime, which, by a 
smgle act, sunders the conjugal tie, and leaves children 
worse than parentless, must be attended with more abun 
dant and remediless evils, than almost any other that can 
oe named. The takmg of hmnan life can be attended with 
iio consequences more dreadful. In the one case, the 
parental tie is broken, but the victim is mnocent ; in the 
cUier, the tie is broken, whh the additional aggravation of 
an iTetrievable moral stain, and a wide-spreading dishonor 
that cannot be washed away. 

II. The law of marriage enforces ihe duty of mutual 
affection. 

Afleciion towards another is the result of his or her actions 
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and temper towards us. Admiratior. and respect r..ay be 
the result of other manifestations of character, but nothing 
is so likely, as evidence of affection towards ourselves, to 
produce in us affection towards others. 

Hence the ^utj- of cultivating affection, imposes upon 
each part^ the obligation to act in such manner as to excite 
affection in the bosom of the other. The rule is, " As ye 
would that others should do unto (or be affected towards) 
you, do ye even so unto (or be ye so affected towards) 
them." And the other gospel rule is here also verified : 
" Give, and Jt shall be given unto you, good measure, pressed 
down, and heaped together, and runnmg over, shall men give 
into your bosom." To cultivate affection, then, is not to 
strive to excite it by any direct effort of abstract thinking, but 
to show, by the whole tenor of a life of disinterested goodness, 
that our happiness is really promoted by seeking the hap- 
pines3_ of another. It consists in restraining our passions, in 
subduing our selfishness, in quieting our irritability, in erad- 
cating from our minds every thing which could give pain 
to an ingenuous spirit, and in cherishing a spirit of meekness, 
forbearance, forgiveness, and of active, cheerful, and inces- 
sant desiiefor the happiness of those whom we love. At 
no less price than ibis can affection be purchased ; and 
those who are willing to purchase it at this price, will rarely 
have reason to complain of the want of it. 

III. The law of marriage imposes the duty of muuial 
assistance. 

In the domestic society, as in every other, there are 
special duties devolving upon each member; this is no 
more than fo say that it is not the duty of every member 
of a siDciety to do every thing. So here, there are duties 
devolving of right upon the husband, and other duties de- 
volving of right upon the wife Thus, it is the duty, in the 
first_ instance, of the husband, to provide for the wants of the 
family ; and of the wife to assume the charge of the affairs 
of the household. His sphere of duty is without, her sphere 
of duty is withm. Both are jnder obligation to discharge 
diese duties, specially because th^ are parties to this par- 
ticular compact. The Apostle Paul affirms, ibat he who 
does not provide for his own, specially for those of his own 
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ho ise, hath denied the faith, and is worse i.ian un infidel. 
That man is worthily despised, who does not qualify himself 
to support that family, of which he has voluntarily assumed 
the office of protector. Nor surely is tliat woman less da- 
serving of contempt, who, having consumed the period of 
youth in fiivolous readbg, dissipating amusement, and ia 
the acquisition of accomplishments, which are to be con- 
signed, immediately after marriage, to entire forgetfulness, 
enters upon the duties of a wife, with no otlier expectation, 
than that of being a useless and prodigal appendage to a 
household, ignorant of her duties, and of the manner of 
discharging them ; and with no other conceptions of the 
responsibilities which she has assumed, than such as have 
been acquired from a life of childish caprice, luxurious self- 
indulgence, and sensitive, feminine, yet thoroughly finished 
selfishness. And yet I fear that the system of female edu- 
cation, at present in vogue, is, in many respecis, liable to 
the accusation of producing precisely this tendency. 

I have remarked, that the duties of tiie husband and 
wife are thus, in the first instance, apportioned. Yet, if 
one be disabled, all that portion of the duty of the disabled 
party, which the other can discharge, falls upon that other. 
If tiie husband cannot alone support the family, it is the 
duty of the wife to assist him. If the wife is, through 
sickness, unable to direct her household, the husband is 
Dound, in so far as it is possible, to assume her care. In 
case of the death of either, the whole care of the children 
devolves upon die survivor ; nor has the survivor a right to 
devolve it upon another person, if he or she can discharge 
it aione. 

IV. The law of marriage, both from Scripture and from 
reason, makes tile husband the head of the domestic so- 
ciety. Hence, when difierence of opinion exists (except 
as stated above, where a paramount obligation binds), tiie 
decision of the husband is ultimate. Hence the duty of 
the wife is submission and obedience. The husband, how- 
ever, has no more right than the wife to act unjustly, op- 
pressively, or unkindly ; nor is the fact of his possessing 
nuthority in the least an excuse for so acting. But as 
diiierences of opinion are a. vays liable to exist, and as, b 
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such case, one or the otlier party miist yield, to avoid the 
greatest of all evils in such a society, — continual dissension, 
— the duty of yielding devolves upon the wife. And it is 
to be remembered, that the act of submission is, in every 
respect, as di^ified and as lovely as the act of aiUhority ; 
nay, more, it involves an element of virtue which sloes not 
belong to the other. It supposes neither superior excel- 
lence nor superior mind in the party which governs ; but 
merely an official relation, held for the mutual good of both 
parties and of their children. The teaching of Scripture 
oil this subject is explicit ; see 1 Pet^ iii, 1 — 7 : " like- 
wise, ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands, that 
if any obey not the word, they also may, without the word, 
be won by the conversation of the wives ; while they behold 
your chaste conversation united with respect. Whose 
adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of planing 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, and of putting on of ap- 
parel ; but let it be the inward disposition of the mind, 
which is^riot corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and 
miel spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of great price. 
Likewise, ye husbands, dwell with your wives according to 
hiowledge, as with the weaker party ; rendering respect to 
them, as heirs with you of the grace of life." That is, if 1 
understand the passage, conduct towards them, as knowmg 
that they are weak ; that is, needing support and protec- 
tion ; and, at the same time, rendering them all that respect 
which is due to those who are, as much as youiselves, heirs 
to a blessed immoilality. A more beautiful exhibition of 
the duties of the marriage relation cannot be imagined. 

I shall close this chapter with the following well known 
extract fiora a poet, whose purity of character and exquisite 
sensibility have done nore than any other in our language. 
to clothe virtue in hei" own native attractiveness : 

Domeatic happiness, thou only blies 
Of Paradise, that has snryived the fall ! 
Though few now taste thee imimp^red and pure, 
Or, lasting, long enjoy thee ! too mfirm, 
Or loo incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmixed with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheda into thy cryetal cnp ■ 
Thou art the nurae of virtue ; in thine maa 
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She smiles, appearing, as in truth she U, 
Heaven-born, and deatined to the ekies again. 
Thou art not known where pleasure is aciored, — 
That reeling goddess, with her lunelesa waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle, frail support; 
Foe thou art meek and constant, ha^ng changB, 
And finding in the calm of truth- tried love, 
Joys which her stormy rapture never yields. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we seem, 
Of honor, dignity, and fair renown! 
'Till prostitution elbows ua aaide 
In all our crowded streets. Talk. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

THE LAW OF PARENTS. 

The adaptation of the physical and moral laws under 
wliich man is placed, to the promotion of human happiness, 
IS beautifully illustrated in the relation which exists between 
the law of marriage and the law of parent and child. 
Wrre the physical or moral conditions of marriage different 
in any respect from those which exist, the evils which would 
ensue would be innumerable. And, on the contrary, by 
accurately observing these conditions, we shall see that 
they not only contain a provision for the well-being of suc- 
cessive generations, but also establish a tendency to in- 
definite social progress. 

I''or instance, we see that mankind are incapable of sus- 
taining the relation of parent until they have arrived at the 
age of maturity, attained to considerable knowledge and 
experience, and become capable of such labor as will en- 
able them to support and protect their offipring. Were 
this otherwise, were children liable to become parents — ■ 
parent and child growing up together in physical and intel- 
lectual imbecility — the progress of man in virme and knowl- 
edge would be impossible, even if the whole race did not 
perish from want and diseased 

Again, the parent is endowed with a love of his oflspring, 
which renders it a pleasure to him to contribute to its wel- 
fare, and to give it, by every means in his power, the ben- 
efit of his own experience. And, on the contrary, there is 
in the child, if not a correspondent love of the parent, a 
disposijjon to submit to the parent's wishes, and to yield 
(unless its bstincls have been mismanaged) to his authority. 
Were either of these dispositions wanting, it is evident thai 
the whole social system would be disarranged, and incalci> 
lable misery entailed upon our race. * 
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Again, it is evident that civil society is coast'lutea by 
rhe surrender of the individual's personal desires and pn> 
pensities to the good of the whole. It of course involves 
the necessity of self-restraint — that is, of hahitual self-gov- 
ernment. Now, in this pomt of view, the (iomestic society 
b designed to be, as has been frequently remarked, the 
nursery for the state. 

Thus, the parent being of an age and having experiencu 
sufficient to control and direct the child, and being instinc- 
tively impelled to exert this control for the child's benefit ; . 
and the child being instbctively disposed to yield to his 
authority, when judiciously exerted ; the child grows up 
under a system in which he yields to the will of another, 
and thus he learns at home to submit to the laws of that 
society of which he is soon to become a member. And 
hence it is that the relaxation of parental authority has 
always been found one of the surest indications of the de- 
cline of social order, and the unfailing precursor of public 
turbulence and anarchy. 

But still more, it is a common remark, that children are 
iiifluenced by example more readily than by any other 
means. Now, by the marriage constitution, this [iriiiciple 
of human nature is employed as an mstmment of the great- 
est possible good. We slated that the basis of the mar- 
riage covenant is aiFection, and that it supposes each party 
to prefer the happiness of the other to its own. While the 
domestic society is governed by this principle, it presents 
to the children a continual example of disinterestedness and 
self-denial, and of the happiness which results from the 
exercise of these virtues. And yet more, the affection of 
the parents prompts them to the exercise of the same virtues 
in behalf of their children ; and, hence, the latter have 
before their eyes a constantly operating motive to the culti- 
vation of these very dispositions. And, lastly, as the duty 
of the wife is submission, children are thus taught, by the 
example of one whom they respect and love, that submis- 
sion is both graceful and dignified ; and that it in no man- 
ner involves the idea of baseness or servility. 

1. From these considerations, we learn he relation 
which exists, by nature, between parents and children. Il 
97 
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is the re ation of a superior to an inferior. The itght oJ 
the parent is to command; the dvtj of the thild is to obey 
Autiiority belongs to the one, submission to the other. 
This relation is a part of our constitution, and the obligation 
wnich arises from it is, accordingly, a part of our duty. Il 
is not a mere matter of convenience or of expediency, but 
it belongs to the relations under which we are created ; and 
to the violation of it, our Creator has affixed peculiar and 
afflicting penalties. 

2. While this is tl e relaton yet the motive whicli 
should govern the obligation on both sides, is affection. 
While the authority to co n nand rest with the parent, and 
the duty of submission is n posed pon the child, yet the 
parent is not at liberty to e\erc se th s authority from caprice, 
or from love of power, or for his own advantage, but from 
simple love to the child, and for tlie child's advantage 
The constitution under which we are placed, renders it ne- 
cessary that the parent should exercise tliis power ; but that 
parent abuses it, that is, he uses it for purposes for which 
It was not conferred, if he exercise it from any other motive 
than duty to God, and love to his offspring. 

3. This relation being established by our Creator, and 
the obligations consequent upon it being binding upon both 
parties, the failure in one party does not annihilate the ob- 
iigaiions of the other. If a child be disobedient, the parent 
b still under obligation to act towards it for its own good, 
and not to exert his authority for any other purpose. If a 
parent be unreasonable, this does not release the child ; he 
IS still bound to honor, and obey, and reverence his parent. 

The duty of parents is, then, generally, to educate, or to 
bring up, their children in such a manner as they beUeve 
will be most for their future happiness, both temporal and 
elemaL 

Thb comprehends several particulars: 

I. Support,- or maintenance. 

l^t it is the duty of the parents to keep alive the help- 
less being whom they have brought into existence, need not 
be proveo. As to the expensiveness of this maintena:ice, 
I do not know that any tiling very definite can be asserted. 
The general nile would seem to be, that the mode of hfa 
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adopted by the parent, would be that which lie is reqinred 
to provide for the child. This, however, would he modified 
by some circumstances. If a parent of large wealth brought 
up his family in meanness and ignorance, so that they would 
be specially unfitted for the opulence which they were 
hereafter to enjoy, he would act unjustly. He is voluntarily 
placing them m circumstances of great temptation. So, on 
the other hand, if a parent, destitute of means to render his 
children independent of labor, brings them up, whether male 
or female, in idleness and expensiveness, he violates his 
duty as a parent ; he is preparing them for a life, not of 
happiness, but of discontent, imbecility and misery. The 
latter, owing to the natural weakness of parental affection, 
is, hy far, the most common error, and is liable to become 
peculiarly prevalent in the social condition of this country. 

II. Education. 

1. Physkal education. A parentis under obligation to 
use all the means in his power to secure to his children a good 
physical constitution. It is his duty to prescribe such food, 
and in such quantity, as will host conduce to their health ; to 
regulate their labor and exercise, so as fully to develop 
all the powers, and call into exercise all the functions, of 
their physical system ; to accustom them to hardship, and 
render them patient of labor. Every one knows how 
greatly the happiness of a human being depends upon early 
physical discipline ; and it is manifest that this discipline 
can be enforced hy no one hut a parent, or by one who 
stands in the place of a parent. 

By the same rule, we see the wickedness of those parents 
who employ their children in such service, or oblige diem 
to labor in such manner, as will expose them to sickness, 
mSrmity, disease, and premature death. In many manu 
factoring countries, children are forced to labor before they 
are able to endure confinement and fatigue, or to labor vastly 
beyond their strength ; so that the vigor of their constitution 
is destroyed even in infancy. The power of the«parenl 
over the child, was given for the child's good, and neither 
to gratify die parent's selfishness, nor to minister to his love 
of gain. It is not improper to add, that the guilt and die 
shame of this abuse of the rights of Children, are equally 
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shared betweHi Lie parent who thus sells his child's heaxAi 
and ]ife for goh, and the heartless agent who thus profits 
by his wickedness. Nor is this forni of violation of parental 
obligation confined to any one class of society. The am- 
bitious mother, who, for the sake of her own elevation, or 
the aggrandizement of her family, and without any respect 
to the happmess of her child, educates her daughter in all 
the trickery of fashionable fascination, dwarfing her mind, 
and sensualizbg her aspirations, for the chance of negotiating 
for her a profitable match, regardless of the character or 
habitsofhim to whomsheis tobeunited forlife, falls under 
precisely the same condemnation. 

2. Lttdkctual edvcatwn. A chiid enters into the world 
utterly ignorant, and possessed of nothing else than a coJ- 
lection of impulses and capabilities. It can be happy and 
useful only as this ignorance b dispelled by education, and 
these^ impulses and capabilities are directed and enlarged 
by disciplme and cultivation. To some knowledge and 
discipline the parent has, from the necessity of the case, 
attained ; and, at least, so n-.'ich as this he is bound to com- 
municate to his children. In some respects, however, this 
duty an b d I j, d more effectively by others than by 
h pa ni and t m ', therefore, very properly, be thus 
d 1 1 up n a t her. The parental obligation re- 
ju h t t b d n either by a parent himself, or that 
h p ecu e 1 1 b 1 by anotlier. 

Iha e d tl t t an, in part, be discharged by the 
teacher. But, let it be remembered, it can be done only in 
part. ^ The teacher is only the agent; the parent is the 
principal. The teacher does not remove fixim the pareni 
any of the responsibility of his relation. Several duties 
devolve upon the one, which cannot be rightfully devolved 
upon the other. 

For instance, — 

1. He is bound to inform himself of the peculiar habits, 
and reiiect upon the probable future situation, of his child, 
and deliberately to consider what sort of education will 
most conduce to his future happmess and usefu.ness. 

2. He is bound to select such instrucic's as will best accom- 
plish the results which he believes will be most beneficial. 
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3. He IS bound to devote such time and attention to the 
subject, as will enable him to ascertain whether the in- 
structor of his child discharges his duty with faithfulness, 

4. To encourage his child, by manifesting such interest 
in his studies as shall give to diligence and assiduity all the 
assistance and benefit of parentd authority and fiiendship. 

5. And, if a parent be under obligation to do this, he is, 
of course, under obligation to take time to do it, and so to 
construct the arrangements of his family and business, that 
it may be done. He has no right to say that Ae has no 
tmefor these duties. If Grt)d have required them of him, 
as is the fact, Ae has time exactly for them; and the truth 
Is, he has not time for those other occupations which inter 
fere with them. If he neglect them, he does it to the in 

i'ury of his children, and, as he will ascertain when it shall 
le too late, to his own disappointment and misery. 

Nor let it be supposed that this will ever be done with- 
out bringing with it its own reward. God has always con- 
nected together, mdissolubly, our own personal benefit and 
the discharge of every duty. Thus, in the present case, a 
parent who assiduoudy follows his children throughout tiie 
various steps of their education, will find his own knowl- 
edge increased, and his own education carried forward, 
vastly beyond what he would at first have conceived. 
There are very few thbgs which a child ought to learn, 
from the study of which an adult will not derive great 
advantage, especially if he go through the process of sim- 
plification and analysis, which are so necessary in order to 
communicate knowledge to the mbd of the young. And 
yet more. It b only thus that the parent will he able to 
retain that intellectual superiority which it is so much for 
the interest of both parties that he shculd, for a long time, 
at least, possess. It is an unfortunate circumstance, for a 
child to suppose that he knows more than his parent ; and. 
if his supposition be true, he will not be slow to entertain 
it. The longer the parent maintain his superiority in 
Knowledge and wisdom, the better will it be for both parties. 
But this superiority cannot be retained, if, as soon as the 
parent enters upon active business, he desist from all effort 
after intellectuaj cultivation, and surrenders himself a slave 
37* 
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to physical lal>3r, while he devotes his child to mere intel- 
lectual cultivation, and thus renders intellectual intercourse 
between himself and his children ahnost impossible, 

3. ]y[oral education. 

The eternal destiny of the child is placed, in a most 
important sense, in tiie hands of its parents. The parent 
's under obligation to instruct, and cause his child to be 
instructed, in tiiose religious sentiments which he believes 
to be according to the will of God. With his duty in this 
respect, until the child becomes abie to decide for himself, 
DO one has a right to interfere. If the parent be in error, 
the fault is not in teaching the child what he believes, but 
in believing what is false, without having used the means 
which God has given him to arrive at the trutii. But, if 
such be the responsibility, and so exclusive the authority 
of the parent, it is manifest that he is under a double obli- 
gation to ascertain what is the will of God, and in what 
manner the future happiness of an immortal soul may be 
secured. As soon as he becomes a parent, his decisions on 
this subject involve the future happiness or misery, not only 
of his own soul, but also of that of another. Both con- 
siderations, therefore, impose upon him the obligation of 
coming to a serious and solemn decision upon his morfil 
condition and prospects. 

But, besides that of making himself acquainted with the 
doctrines of reli^on, the relation m which he stands im- 
poses upon the parent several other duties. 

It is his duty, — 

1. To teach his child its duties to God and to man, and 
produce in its mind a permanent conviction of its moral 
responsibility. This is to be done, not merely by direct, 
but also by indirect, precept ; and by directing it to such 
trains of observation aid reflection as shall create a correct 
moral estimate of actions and of their consequences. And 
specially should it be die constant effort of the parent to 
cultivate in his child a spirit of piety, or a right feeling 
towards God, the true source of every other virtue. 

2, Inasmuch as the present state of man is morally im 
perfect, and every individual is a sharer in that imperfec- 
tion, it is the duty of the parent to eradicate, so far as is in 
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li's power, the wrong propensities of his children. He 
should watch, with ceasf less vigilance, for the first appear- 
ances of pride, obstinacy, malice, envy, vanity, cruelty, 
revenge, anger, lying, and their kindred vices ; and, by 
Steadfast and unwearied assiduity, strive to extirpate them 
before they have gained firmness by age, or vigor by in- 
dulgence. There cannot be a greater unkindness to a 
child, than to allow it to grow up with any of its evil habits 
uncorrected. Every one would consider a parent cruel, 
who allowed a child to grow up without having taken 
means to cure a limb which had been broken ; but how 
much worse is an evil temper than a broken limb ! 

3. Inasmuch as precept will be of no avail without a 
^oirespondent example, a parent is under obligation, not 
only to set no example by which the evil dispositions of 
his child will be cherished, but to set such an example as 
will be most likely to remove them. A passionate, selfish, 
envious man must expect tliat. In spite of all his preceptS, 
his children will be passionate, envious, and selfish. 

4. Inasmuch as all our eflbrts will be fruitless without .. 
the blessing of God, that parent must be convicted of 
great neglect of duty, who does not habitually pray for 
that direction which he needs in the perfoimance of these 
solemn obligations ; as well as for that blessing upon his 
efforts, without which, though ever so wdi directed, they 
will be utterly in vain. 

5. Inasmuch as the moral character of the child is 
greatly influenced by its associations and companions, it 
is the duty of the parent to watch over these with vi^- 
lynce, and to control them with entire independence. 
He is false to his trust, if, for the sate of gratifying the 
desires of his child, or of conciliating the favor of others, 
or avoiding the reputation of singularity or preciseness, he 
allow his child to form associations which he believes, oi 
even fears, will be injurious to him. And, on the otiie? 
hand, if such he the duty of the parent, he ought to be con 
sidered as fully at liberty to perform it, without remark, and 
without offence. In such matters, he is the ultimate and tlie 
only resixjnsiUe authority. He who reproaches another foi 
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the exercise of this authority, is guilty of slander. He who, 
from tlie fear of slander, shrinks fh)m exercising it, b justly 
chargeable with a pusillanimity wholly unworthy of the rela- 
tion whish he si— ' - 



6. As the parent sustains the same relatjon to all his 
children, it is manifest that his obligations to them all are 
the same. Hence, he is boui d to exercise his autliority 
with^ entire impartiality. The want of thb must always 
end in jealousy, envy, and malice, and cannot fail to render 
the domestic society a scene of perpetual bickering and 
contention. A striking exemplification of all this is recorded 
in the history of Joseph and his brethren. 

If this be so, it is evident Uiat the violation of parental 
obligation is more common, among even indulgent parents, 
than would generally be supposed. 

1. Parents who render themselves slaves to fashiona- 
ble society and amusement, violate tljis obligation. The 
rifother who is engaged in a perpetual round of visiting and 
company, and who, from the pressure of engagements to 
which she subjects herself, has no leisure to devote to the 
mental and moral culture of her children, violates her most 
solemn duties. She has no right to squander away, in 
frivolous self-gratification, the lime wliich belongs to hei 
offipring. She will reap the fruits of her folly, when, in a 
few years, her children, havmg grovm up estranged from hei 
aifeclion, shall thwart her wishes, disappoint her hopes, and 
neglect, if they do not despise, the mother who bare diem. 

2. The father who plunges mto business so deeply that 
he has no leisure for domestic duties and pleasures, and 
whose only intercourse with his children consists in a brief 
and occasional word of authority, or a suriy lamentation 
over their intolerable ex pen si ven ess, is equally to be pitiec' 
and to be bJamed. What right has he to devote to othei 
pursuits the time which God has allotted to his cnildren ? 
Nor is it any excuse, to say that he cannot support his 
family in their present style of living, without this eflbrt. I 
ask. By what right can his family demand to live m a man- 
ner which requires him to neglect his most solemn and 
important duties? Nor is it an excuse, to say that he 
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wi^des to les ve them a competence. Is he under obligation 
to leave thei ,i that competence which he desires ? Is it an 
advantage to them to be relieved from the necessity of 
labor? Besides, is money the only desirable bequest 
which a father can leave to his children ? Sureh', well 
cultivated intellects, hearts sensible to domestic affection, 
the love of parents and brethren and sisters, a taste for 
home pleasures, habits of order, regularity and industiy, a 
hatred of vice and of vicious men, and a lively sensibility 
to the excellence of virtue, are as valuable a legacy as an 
inheiitance of property, simple property, purchased by the 
' i of eveiy habit which could render that property a 



3. Nor can thoughtful men be always exculpated from 
die charge of this violation. The duties of a parent are 
estabhshed by God, and God requires us not to violate 
them. While the social worship of God is a duty, it ought 
not to interfere with parental duty. Parents who spend 
that time which belongs to their chUdren, m offices of public 
social worship, have mistaken the nature of tlieir special 
obligation. I do not pretend to say what tune, or how 
much time, any individual shall spend in any religious 
service. This question does not belong to the present dis- 
cussion. But I say that this time must be taken out of that 
which belongs to ourselves- ; and it might easily be abstracted 
from that devoted to visiting, company, or idleness ; it 
should not be taken from that which belongs, by the 
ordinance of God, to our children. 

It will be easily seen, that the fulfilment of these obliga- 
flons, in the manner I have suggested, would work a very 
perceptible change in the whole fe'iric of society. It would 
check the eager desire of accumulation, repress the ardor 
of ambition, and allay the feverish thirst for selfish gratifica- 
tion. But it would render a femily, in truth, a society. It 
would bring back parents and children to the relations to 
each other which God has established. It would restore to 
home a meaning, and to llie pleasures of home a reality, 
which they are 'n danger of losmg altogether. Foreaking 
the shadow of happiness, we should find the substance. 
Instead ol a continuni' round of physical excitation, and tha 
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teasoless punmt of plejjures which, as everj one confesseii, 
raa in enniii and disapiiointmeni, we should secure 

" A sacred and home-felt delight, 
A sd«r certainty of waking bliss,' 

of which, previously, we could have liad no conception. 
The RtoHTs or Paiients. 

The right of the parent over liis child is, of couRe com 
mensurate widi his duties. If he he under obligation to 
educate his child m such manner as he supposes will most 
conduce to the child's happiness and the welfare of society, 
he has, from necessity, the right to control the child in 
every thing necessary to the fuBtnent of this obli.alion. 
I he only limits imposed are, that he exert tills control no 
lurther dian is necessary to the fulfilment of his ohhiration 
and that he exert it with tlie mtention for which °t was 
conleiTcd. While he discharges his parental duties within 
diese limits he is, by the law of God, exempt fiom inter- 
lerence both fiom the individual and from society. 
Of the ditratim of Ihh oUigation and this right. 
1. In mfancy, the control of the parent over the child 
IS absolute; that is, it is exercised without any resnect 
whatever to the wishes of the child. 

9. When the child has artived at majority, and has 
assumed the responsibility of its own conduct, both the 
lesponsibdity and the right of the parent cease altooether 

J he time of majority is fixed in most civilized°natioiis 
by statute. In Great Britain and in the United States, an 
individual becomes of age at hb twenty-fiist year. The 
law, therefore, settles the rights and obligations of the 
parlies so far as civil society is concerned, hut does nor 
Dretend to decide imnn tl,Q .....wi .,„i„.: .c .. 



■^ ' ',"* ."^ """ society IS concerned, but does not 

pretend to decide upon the moral relations of the parlies 
<i. As the rights and duties of die parent at one period 
are absolute, and at another cease altogether, it is riason 
able to infer, that the control of the parent should be ex 
ercised on more and moiT liberal principles, tliat a widei 



u. J13 ,,,c ii^ius anu unties ol the paren 
are absolute, and at another cease altogether, it is reason 
able to infer, that the control of the parent should be ex 
ercised on more and moiT liberal principles, tliat a widei 
and wider discretion should he allowed to, the child, and 
tliat his feehngs and predilections should be more and more 
consulteil, as lie grows older; ac that, when he comes to 
act for himself, he may have cecoinc prepared for the 
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responsibility which he assumes, by as extensive an experi- 
ence as the nature of the case admits. 

4. Hence, I thinlt that a parent is bound to consult tlie 
wishes of his child, in proportion to his age, whenever this 
can be done innocently ; and also, to vary his modes of 
enforcing authority, so as to adapt them to the motives of 
which the 'ncreasing intellect of die child is susceptible. 
While it is true that the treatment proper for a young man, 
would ruin a child, it is equally true that the treatment 
proper for a child, might very possibly ruin a young man 
The right of control, however, still rests with the parent, 
and the duty of obedience still is imposed upon the child. 
The parent is merely bound to exercise it in a manner 
Fuited to the nature of the being over whom it is to he 
exerted. 

The authority of instructors is a delegated authority, 
derived immediately from the parent. He, for the time 
being, stands to the pupil in toco parentis. Hence, the 
relation between him and the pupil is analogous to that 
between parent and child; that is, it is the relation of 
superiority and inferiority. The right of the instructor is 
to command ; tlie obhgation of the pupil is to obey. The 
rigiit of the instructor is, however, to be exercised, as I 
before stated, when speaking of the parent, for the pupil's 
benefit. For the exercise of it, he is responsible to the 
parent, whose professional agent he is. He must use his 
own best skill and judgment, m governing and teaching 
his pupil. If he and the parent cannot agree, the con- 
nection must be dissolved. But, as he is a professional 
agent, he must use his ovm intellect and skill in the exer- 
cise of his owr profession, and, in the 'ose of it, he is to bv 
mterfer«l with bv no one. 
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CHAPTER FOUllTH. 

THE LAW OF CHILDKEN. 

_ I 3HAi,L consider in this chapter the iiiiiej and the rtghh 
o. children, and their dvratum. 
The Duties of Children. 

I. Obedience. By this I mean, that the relation be- 
tween parent and child obliges the latter to conform to the 
yn\l of the fomer because it is his will, aside fom the con- 
sideration tliat what is required seems to the child best or 
wisest. The only limitation to this rule is the limitation of 
conscience. A parent has no right to require a child to do 
what It believes to be wrong ; and a child is under no ob- 
ligation, in such a case, to obey the commands of a parent. 
The child must obey God, and meekly suffer the conse- 
quences. It has even in this case no right to resist. 

The reasons of this rule are manifest. 
1. The design of the wlioSe domestic constitution would 
be frustrated without it. This design, from what has been 
already remarked, is, to enable the child to avail itself both 
of the wisdom, and knowledge, and experience, of the parent ; 
and also of that affection which prompts the parent to-em- 
ploy all these for the well-being of the child. But of these 
advantages the child can never avail himself, unless he yield 
obedience to the parent's authority, until he have acquired 
thatage and experience which are necessary to enable him 
to direct and to govern himself. 

2. That this is the duty of chiidren is made apparent by 
thejirecepts of the Holy Scriptures: 

Exodus XX, 19. " Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee." This, as St. Paul remarks, I^k. vi, 2 
3, IS the only commandment in the decalogue, to which a 
ipecial pramise is annexed 
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In the book of Proverbs no duty is more rrequently incul- 
cated tlian this ; and of no one are the consequences of 
obedience and disobedience more fully set forth. 



A few e 



may serve as a specimen : 



Proverbs i, 8, 9. " My son, keep the mstruction of tliy 
fether, and forsake not the law of thy mother. They shall 
be an ornament of grace (that Is, a graceful ornament) unto 
thy head, and chains about thy neck." 

Proverbs vi, 20. " Keep thy father's commandment, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother." 

Proverbs xiii, 1. "A wise son hearedi his father's 
instructions, but a scomer heareth not rebuke." 

The same duty is frequently inculcated in the New 
Testament : 

Epkesums vi, 1. "Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord, for this is right." The meaning of the phrase, " in 
the Lord," 1 suppose to be, in accordance with the will of 
the Lord. 

Colossie^ iii, 20. " Children, obey your parents in ail 
things, for this is well pleasing unto the Lord." The phrase, 
" well pleasing unto the Lord," is here of the same meaning 
as " in the Lord," above. 

The displeasure of God against diose who violate this 
command, is also frequently denounced in the Scriptures : 

Deuteronomy xxvii, 16. "Cursed be he that setteth 
light by his father or his mother ; and all the people shall 
say Amen." 

Proverbs xv, 5. " A fool despiseth his Other's instruc 

Proverbs xxx, 17. "The eye that mocketh at bis 
father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pluck it out, and the young eagles shall eat it." 
That is, he shall perish by a violent death ; he shall come 
to a miserable end. 

From such passages as these, and I have selected only a 
verj' lew from a great number that might have been quoted, 
ive leam, 1. That the Holy Scriptures plainly inculcate 
obedience to parents as a command of God. He who is 
guilty of disobedience, therefore, violates not merely the 
md of man, but that a.so of God. And it is, there 
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fore, our duty always to urge it, and i.i exact it, maic y a 
til is ground. 

2. That tliey consider obedience to parents as no indi- 
cation of meanness and servility ; but, on the contrary, as 
the most honorable and delightliil exhibition of character 
that can be manifested by the young. It is a g~acefal 
ornament, which confers additional beauty upon that whicn 
was otherwise lovely. 

3. That the violation of this commandment exposes the 
transgressor to special and peculiar judgments. And, even 
without the light of revelation, I think that the observation 
of every one must convince him, that the curse of God rests 
heavily upon filial disobedience, and that his peculiar bless- 
ing follows filial obedience. And, indeed, what can be a 
surer indication of future profligacy and ruin, than that tur- 
bulent impatience of restraint, which leads a youth to follow 
the headlong impulses of passion, in preference to the 
counsels of age and experience, even when conveyed in thf 
language offender and disinterested affection ? 

II. Another duty of children to parents, is revtrenci 
This is implied m the commandment, " hmor thy fathei 
and thy mother." By reverence, I mean that conduct and 
those sentiments which are due from an inferior to a supe- 
rior. The parent is the superior, and the child the inferior, 
by virtue of the relation which God himself has established. 
Whatever may be tlie rank or the attainmenls of the child, 
and how much soever they may be superior to those of Uie 
parent, these can never abrogate the previous relation 
which God has established. The child is' bound to show 
deference to the parent, whenever it is possible, to evince 
that he considers him his superior; and to perform for him 
services which he would perform for no other person. And 
let it always be remembered, that in this, there is nothing 
degrading, but every thing honorable. ISo more ennobling 
and dignified trait of character can be exhibited, than that 
of universal and profound filial respect. The same principle, 
carried out, would teach us universal and tender respect for 
old age,, at all times, and under all circumstances. 

III. Another duty of children is filial affeci.on, or tha 
peculiar afTection due from a child to a pareiit, becmne he 
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w a parent. A parent may be entitled to our love, because 
he is a man, or because he is such a man, that is, possessing 
such excellences of character; but, besides all this, and 
aside from it all, he is entitled to oui affection on accounl 
of the relation in which he stands to its. This imposes 
upon us the duty not only of hiding his foibles, of cover- 
ing his defects, of shielding him Irom misfortune, and of 
seeking his happiness by what means soever Providence 
has placed in our power, but also of performing all this, 
and all the otiier duties of which we have spoken, from 
hve to him, because he is our parent, — a love which shall 
render such services not a burden, but a pleasure, under' 
what circumstances soever it may be our duty to rendei 

IV. It is the duty of the child, whenever it is by the 
providence of God rendered necessary, to support his 
parent in old age. That man would deserve the reputa- 
tion of a monster, who would not cheerfully deny himself, 
in order to be able to minister to the comforts of the de- 
clining years of his parent. 

The Rights or Children. 

1. Children have a right to maintenance, and, as has 
been remarked before, a m^ntenatice corresponding to the 
circumstances and condilion of the parent. 

2. They have a right to expect that the parent will exert 
lis authority, not for his own advantage, nor from caprice, 
but for the good of the child, according to his best judg- 
ment. If the parent act otherwise, he violates his duty lo 
his children and to God. This, however, in no manner 
liberates the child from bis obligations to his parent. 
These remain in iiall force, the same as before. The 
wrong of one party is no excuse for wrong in the othei. 
It is liie child's misfortune, but it can never be alleviated 
by domestic strife, and stili less by filial disobedience and 
ingratitude. 

Of the duration of these rights and oUigations. 

1. Of obedience. The child is bound to obey tJLt! 
parent so long as he remains in a state of pupilage, that 
is, so long as the parent is responsible for bis conduct, and 
be is dependent upon his parent. This period, so Eu" as 
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society is concSfned, as has been remarked, is fixed, iu 
most countries, by statute. Sometimes, by the consent 
of both parties, "t cea'jes before that period ; at other times, 
it continues beyond it. With the termination of minority, 
let it occur when it will, the duty of obedieme ceases. 
After this, however, the advice of the parent is entitled to 
more deference and respect than that of any other person ; 
but, as the individual now acts upon his own responsibility, 
it is only advice, since it has ceased to be authoritative. 

2. The camcience of a child becomes capable of delib- 
erate decision long before its period of pupilage ceases. 
Whenever this decision is fairly and honestly expressed, 
the parent ought not to interfere with it. It is his duty to 
strive to convince his child, if he think it to be in error ; 
but, if he cannot succeed in producing conviction, he must 
leave the child, like any other human being, to obey God 
m the manner it thinks will be most acceptable to Him. 

3. The obligation of respect and afectim for parents, 
never ceases, but rather increases with advancing age. 
As the child grows older, he becomes _ capable of more 
disinterested affection, and of the manifestation of more 
delicate respect ; and, as Uie parent grows older, he feels 
more sensibly the need of attention ; and his happmess is 
more decidedly dependent upon it. As we increase ic 
years, it should, therefore, be our more assiduous eiideavor 
to make a suitable return to our parents for their kindness 
bestowed upon us in infancy and youth, and to manifest, 
by unremitting attpntion, and delicate and heartfeU affection, 
our repentance for those acts of thoughtiessness and way- 
wardness which formerly may have grieved them. 

That a peculiar bsensibility exists to the obligations of 
the parental and filial relation, is, I fear, too evidentto 
need any extended illustration. The notion, that a family 
is a'Bociety, and that a society must be governed, and that 
the right and the duty of governing this society rest with 
the parent, seems to be rapidly vanishing from the minds 
of men. In the place of it, it seems to be the prevalent 
opinion, that children may grow up as they please ; and 
Uiat 'he exertion of parenta\ restraint is an infringement 
ipon .he pereonal libmv of tiie child. But all this will 
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not abrogate the law of God, nor will it -svert tlie punish- 
ments wliich he has connected, indissolubly, with disohe- 
dience. The parent who neglects his duty to his children, 
m sowmg thickly, for himself and for them, the seeds of 
his future in^ry. He who is suiFering the evil dispositions 
of his children to grow up uncorrected, will find liiat he is 
cherishing a viper by which he himself will first be stung. 
That parent who is accustoming his children to habits of 
thoughtless caprice and reckless expenditure, and who 
stupidly smiles at the ebuUliions of youUiful passion, and 
the indulgence in fashionable vice, as indications of a manly 
spirit, needs no prophet to foretell, that, unless the dissolute- 
ness of his family leave him early childless, his gray hairs 
will be brought down with sorrow to the grave, 

I remarked, at die close of the last chapter, that the 
duty of instructors was analogous to that of parents, and 
that they stood to pupils in a relation essentially parental. 
It is propa- here to add, that a pupil stands to his mstructor 
in a relation essentially JiUal His duty is obedience: 
first to his parent ; and, secondly, to the professional agent 
to whom he has been committed by his parent. The 
equals, Jn this relation, are tlie parent and the instructor : 
to both of them is the pupil the mferior ; and to bofli is 
. he under the obligation of obedience, respect and reverence. 

Now, such being the nature of the relation, it is the duty 
of the instructor to enforce obedience, and of the pupil to 
render it. It would be very easy to show, that, on the 
fulfilment of this duty on the part of the mstructor, the in- 
terests of education, and the welfare of the young, vitally 
depend. Widiout disciphne, there can be formed no valu- 
able habit. Without it, whan young persons are congre- 
gated together, far away fixim the restraints oi domestic 
society, exposed to the allurements of ever-present tempta- 
tion, and excited hy tlie stimulus of youtliful passion, every 
vicious habit must be cultivated. The young man may 
applaud the negligent and pusillanimous instructor ; but, 
when thai man, no longer young, suffers the result of thai 
neglect and pusillanimity, it is well if a better spirit have 
taught him to mention the name of that instructor wilhoui 
hitter execration. 
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THE LAW OF CHILDKEN. 

In cdleges and halls, m ancient days. 

There dwelt a sage called Discipline. 

Hia eye was meek and gentle, and a smite 

Flayed ^n Iiis lips ; and in his speech was heard 

Paternal aweelnesa, dignity, and love. 

The ocoupafaon dearest to hia heart 

Was to encouroge goodness. Learning grew, 

Beneath his care, a thriving, vigorous plant. 

Tlie mind was well informed, the passions held 

Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 

If e'er it chanced, as aoraefjmes chance it aaaX, 

That one, among so many, overleaped 

The limits of control, his gentle eye 

Grew stem, and darted a aevere rebuke. 

His frown was full of terr6r, and his voice 

Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe. 

As left him. not, till penitence had won 

Loat favor back again, and cloaed the breach. 

But Discipline at length, 
O'erlooked and unemployed, grew aick, and died. 
Then study languished, emulation slept. 
And virtue fled. The schools became o scene 
Of solemn farce, where ignorance in atilts. 
His cap well lined with logic not his own. 
With parrot tongue, performed the acholat's part, 
Proceeding soon a graduated dunce. 

What was learned. 
If aught was learned in childhood, is forgot; 
And such expense aa pinches parents blue, . 
And mortifies the liberal hand of lore, 
b squandered in pursuit of idle sports 
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CLASS THIRD. 



DBli£9 TO MAh, AS A MEMBER OF CIVIL SOCIETY 



To tli-i class belong the duties of magistrates and c 
As these, however, would be but imperfectly uuderslood, 
without a knowledge of the nature of civil society, and of 
the relations subsisting between society and the individual, 
it will be necessary to consider these latter, before entering 
upon the former. I shall, therefore, attempt to explain, 
first, The Nature and Limitations of Civil Soctety ; sec- 
ondly, Government, or the Manner in whvJi the Obligation* 
of Society are Discharged ; thirdly, The Duties of Magia- 
Irate ; fourthly, 2Vie Duties of Citizent. 
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CHAPTER FIRSl 



OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 



As :iyil society is a somewhai; complicated conception, 
it leay be useful, in the first place, to consider the nature 
of L society in its simplest fonii. This chapter will, there- 
fore, be divided into two sections. The first treats of the 
constitution of a simple aodeiy ; the second, of the comti^ 
ttUion ofdvU society. 



SECTION I 
OP A SIMPLE eociETr 

I. Of ike nature of a. Simple Society. 

1. A society of any sort originates m a peculiar form of 
contract, entered into between each several individual 
fomiing the society, on the one part, and all the other 
members of the society on the odier part. Each party 
promises to do certain things to or for the other, and puts 
itself under moral obligation to do so. Hence, we see that 
conscience, or the power of recognising moral obligation, is, 
in the very nature of things, essential to the existence of a 
society. Without it, a society could not be formed. 

2, This contract, like any other, respects those things, and 
those things only, in which the parties have thus bound 
themselves to each other. As ihe individual is under no 
obligation to belong to die society, but the obligation Is 
purely voluntary, he is bound in no other manner, and for 
no othei purpose, that those in and for which be has bound 
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tvsponding right. As, however, this would frequentlj 
expose both parties to inconvenience, it is common, in the 
articles of the constitution, or the form of compact, to 
specify on what terms this may be done. When this part 
of the agreement has thus been entered into, it of course 
oecomes as binding as any other part of it. 

II. Of the manner m wMck sti^h a society shaU he pm- 
imed. * 

The_object_ of any such association is to do something. 
But It is obvious that they can act only on one of three 
suppositions : by unanimity, by a minority, or by a majority. 
To expect unanimity in the opinions of a being so diver- 
sified in character as man, is Irivolous. To suspend the 
operation of many upon the decisions of one, is manifestly 
ynjust, would be subversive of the whole object of the 
association, and would render the wliole society more ineffi- 
cient than the separate individuals of which it is composed. 
To suppose a society to be governed by a miriority, would 
be lo suppose a less number of equals superior in wisdom 
and goodness to a greater number, which is absurd. It 
remains, therefore, that every society must of necessity be 
governed by a majority. 

III. Of the limits within which the power of the mmoriiy 
is restricted. 

The majority, as we have just seen, is vested, from 
necessity, with the whole power of the society. But it 
derives its power wholly and exclusively from the society, 
and of course it can have no power beyond, or diverse from, 
that of the society itself. Now, as the power of the society 
s limited by the concessions made by each individual 
respectively, and is bound by its obligations to each individ- 
ual, the power of the majority is manifesdy resuicted within 
precisely the same limits. 

Thus, to be more particular, a majority has nc right to do 
any thing which the individuals forming the society have 
not authorized the society to do : 

1. They have no right to change the object of tb» so- 
ciety. _^ If this be changed, ancdier society is formed, fund 
the individual memoers are, as at first, at liberty to uoi 
with it or not, 
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2. They have no right lo do any thing beyond, or differ- 
ent from, the object of the society. The reasons are the 
same as in the former instance. 

3. Nor have they a right to do any tiling in a manner 
different from that to which the members, upon entering 
the society, agreed. The manner fet forth in the consti- 
tution, was that by which ±e individuals bound themselves, 
ajid they are bound by nothing else. 

4. Nor have they a right to do any thing which violate,* 
the principle of the entire social equality of the membere. 
As ail subjected themselves equally to the same rules, any 
act wliich supposes a difference of right, b at vaiiance witli 
the fiindamental principle of the compact. 

And, hence, from the nature of the compact, it is obvious, 
tnat, while a majority act within the limits of the authority 
thus delegated to them, the individual is under a moral 
obligation to obey their decisions ; for he has voiuntarily 
placed himself under such obligation, and he is bound to 
fulfil it. 

And, on the other hand, the society is bound to fulfil to 
the individual the contract which they have formed with 
him, and to carry forward the object of the associadon in 
the manner and in the spirit of the contract entered into. 
Nor is this a mere matter of fomi or of expediency ; it is a 
miitler of moral obligation voluntarily entered into ; and it 
^^ as binding as any other contract fonned under any other 
cin^mstances. 

And, again, if the society or the majority act in violation 
of v'hese engagements, or if they do any thing not committed 
to th'im by the individual, such act is not binding upon any 
member ; and he is under no more obligation to be gov- 
erned by it, than he would be if it were done by any other 
persons, or if not done at all. 

If diese principles be correct, they will, I think, throw 
some light upon the question of the durability of corpora- 
tions. A corporation is a society established for certain 
purposes, which are to be executed in a cert^ manry;r. 
He who joins it, joms it under these conditions ; and the 
whole power of the society consists in power to do these 
things m this manner. If they do any thing else, tb^, 
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when doing it, are not this society, but some other. Anti 
of course those, whether the minority or the majority whc 
act according to the original compact, are the society ; and 
the others, whether more or less, are something else. Tlie 
act of incorporation is governed by the same principles. 
It renders the persons so associated a body politic, and 
recognised b law, but it does not interfere with the original 
principles of such an association. The corporation, there- 
fore, are the persons, whether more or less, who acDiere to 
the original agreement ; and any act declaring any thing 
else to be the society, is unjust and void. 

But suppose them all to have altered their sentiments. 
The society is then, of course, dissolved. They may, if 
they chcose, forin another society ; but they are not another, 
of com-se, nor can they be such until they form another 
organization. 

Agam, suppose that they have property ^ven under the 
original association, and for the promotion of its objects, 
and the whole society, or a majority ofthem,havechanged 
its objects. I answer, If a part still remain, and prosecute 
the ongmal object, they are the society ; and the others, 
by changing the object, have ceased to be the society 
The right of property vests with those who adhere to the 
original constitution. If all have changed the object, the 
society is dissolved ; and all ownership, so far as the 
property is concerned, ceases. It therefore either belongs 
to the public, or reverts to the heirs at law. A company 
of men united for another object, though retaining the 
same name, have no more right to inherit it than any other 
citizens The right of a le^laWre to give it to them by 
special act, is even very questionable. Legislatures are not 
empowered to bestow property upon men at will ; and such 
grant, being beyond the power conceded to the legislator, 
seems to me to be null and void. 

The principles of this section seem to me to demand 
the special attention of those who are at present engaged in 
conducting the business of voluntary associations. It should 
always be remembered, that he who joins a voluntary asso- 
ciation, joins it for a specified object, and for no other 
The association itself has one object, and no other. This 
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object, and the manner in which it is to be accomphshedj 
ought to be plainly set forth m the constitution. Now, 
when a majority attempt to do any thing not comprehended 
within this object thus set forth, or in a manner at variance 
with that prescribed, they violate tlie fiindamental article 
of tne compact, and the society is virtually dissolved. And 
against such infraction of right it is the duty of the individual 
to protest ; and if it be persisted in , it is his duty to withdraw. 
And it seems to me that, otherwise, the whole benefit of 
voluntary associations will be lost ; and if the whole society 
do it, the society is changed, and it is changed in no man- 
ner the less because its original name is retained. If the 
objects of such associations be not restricted, theh- increasing 
complication will render them unmanageable by any form 
of agency.^ If an individual, when he unites with others 
for one object, knows not for how many objects, nor foi 
what modes of accomplishing them, he shall be held re 
sponsible, who will ever unite in a benevolent enterprise ? 
And, if masses of men may be thus associated in every 
part of a country for one professed object, and this object 
may be modified, changed, or exceeded, according to the 
will of an accidental majority, voluntary associations will 
very soon be transformed into the tools of intriguing and 
ambitious men, and will thus become a curse instead of a 



SECTION II. 

OP CIVIL soci^ry. 

In order to consider this subject correctly, it will be 
necessary to consider socteiy as distmct from govenwtent. 
It may exist without a government. At some time it must 
have so existed. And in all cases, government is merely 
the instrument by which it accomplishes its purposes. 
Government is the agent. Society is the princjpal. 

The first consideratbn which meets us, in the discussion 
29 
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of ikis sublect, is, that civil society is an kstiti iion ot 
GOD ; or, m other words, it is tlie will of God that man 
sliould live m a state of society. This may be shown both 
from the ongiital impulses common to aU men, and from the 
necessities of man, arising out of the condilions of his 
present existence. 

I. From the original impulses of man. 

1. One of the strongest and most universal impulses of 
our uiture, is a general love for society. It commences, 
as every one must have observed, with early infancy, and 
continues, unabated, to the close of life. The poels Ciin 
conceive of no situation more afflictive, or more intolerable, 
than that of a human being in a state of perfect loneliness. 
Hence, solitary confinement is considered, by all mankind, 
as one of the severest forms of punishment. And, hence, 
a disposition to separate one's self from society is one of 
the surest indications of mental derangement. Now, the 
natural result of this intense and universal impulse is a 
disposition to control such other desires as shall be incon- 
sistent with it. Wherever these dispositions exist, a num 
ber of human beings will as readily and naturally form a 
society as they will do any other thing on which their 
happiness depends. A constitution of this sort manifestly 
shows what is ihe will of our Creator concerning us. 

2. The various forms of human attachment illustrate the 
same truth. 

Thus, the attachment between the sexes at once foims 
a society, which is the origin of every other Of tiiis union, 
the fimdamental principle is a hunted sunender of. the 
happiness of each to that of the olher, and the consequent 
attamment of an increased return of happiness From this 
arises the love of parents to childten and that of children 
to parents, and all the various modifications of aifection 
resulting from collateral and more distant relationships. 

Besides these, tliei-e must contmually arise the feeling of 
IHendship between individuals of similar habits and of cor- 
respondent pursuits ; the love of hene^olence towards those 
who need our succor, or who awaken our s} mpalhy ; and 
the love of approbation, which will stimulate us to deny 
ourselves for the sake of acquiring the good o anion of tho<i« 
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by whom we are surrounded. Now, the tendency of all 
these instincts is manifestly twofold : first, as in the former 
mstance, as these propensities can be gratiiied only by 
society, we shall be disposed to surrender whatever wUi be 
inconsistent with the enjoyment of society ; and, secondly, 
since it is, as we have seen before, in the very nature of 
affection, to surrender our own personal gratification for the 
happiness of those whom we love, affection renders such a 
surrender one of the very sources of our individual happi- 
ness. _ Thus, patriotism, which is only one form of the love 
of society, not only supposes a man to he-willing to sur- 
render something personal for the sake of sometiiing general, 
which he likes better, but also to derive happiness from that 
very surrender, and lo be actually happier when acting 
fix5m these principles than from any other. It is almost 
needless to add that the Creator's intention, in forming 
beings with such impulsions is too evident to be mistaken. 

II. The same truth is taught fiom the necessities imposed 
upon us by the tonditwm of out being. 

I. Suppose tne human race, entirely destitute of these 
social vrinciples, to have been scattered abroad over the 
fece of the earth as mere isolated individuals. It is evident 
that, under such circumstances, the race must quickly have 
perished. Man, thus isolated, could never contend, either 
with the cold of the northern, or with tiie wild beasts of t!ie 
temperate and warmer, re^ons. He has neither muscula? 
power, nor agility, nor instinct, to protect him from the one, 
nor any natural form of clothing to shield him from the other! 

9. But sup^e that, by any means, the race of man 
could be continued. Without society, the progressive 
melioration of his coni^tion would be impossible. 

Without society, there could be no division of labor. 
Every one must do every thing for himself, and at the 
greatest possible disadvantage. Without society, there 
could he neither any knowledge of the agents of nature, 
nor any application of them to the production of value. 
A man's instruments would be almost exclusively Ihnited to 
bis teeth and nails. Without society, there could be no 
acknowledged right of property. Hence, from these 
causes, tbjre could be no accumulated capitai; and each 
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successive generaiion o. men must, like ilie brutes, remain 
precisely in the condition of their predecessors. It is 
equally evident, tliat, under these circumstances, there 
could exist no possibility of either intellectual or moral 
improvetaent. In fact, take the most civilized, intellectual, 
and moral condition in which man has ever existed, and 
compare it witli the condition of man naked, wandering, 
destitute, exposed to the peltings of every tempest, and 
liable to become the prey of every ferocious beast, and the 
difference between these two conditions is wholly. tiie result 
of society. If it be granted that God is benevolent, and 
wills tiie kappine»s of man, nay, if 'l be even granted that 
God wills the existence of man, it must be conceded that 
He also wills that condition on which, not merely his hap- 
piness, but even his very existence, depends. 

Now, if this be the fiict, that is, if civil society be an 
institution of God, several important conclusions will be 
seen to follow from it : 

1, A very important distinction may beobserved between 
civil society and a simple or voluntary society, such as is 
described in the last section. In a ample society, ^e con- 
tract is voluntary, and is, like any other society, dissolved 
at the pleasure of the parties ; or it ceases to be binding 
upon either party, if its conditions be violated by the otiier 
party. But, civil society being an institution of God, spe- 
cifki duties are imposed upon both parties, which remain 
unchanged even after the odier party may, in vanous re- 
spects, have violated his part of the contract. In civil 
society, we are under obligation to God as well as to man, 
and the foimer obligation remains even after the other has 
been annulled. In this respect, it follows the analogy of 
ibe other relations established b^ God, as that of husband 
and wife, parent and child, in which the one party^ is bound 
to act in obedience to the will of God, and according to the 
obligations of the relation, whethar tiie other party does so 

2. Civil society being an oramance of God, it cannot 
be justly established, upon any prmciples whatsoever, simply 
according to the will of the parties, bit it must be established 
upon the principles which God has established, If rt be 
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establis led upon any other principles, the evidence of his 
displeasure will be seen m the mutual evil which both panics 
suffer, in consequence of violating a law of their being. 
Such is the case with marriage. This is a form of society 
established by God. Men have no right to enter into it as 
they please, but only according to the laws which God has 
established ; and, if they act otherwise, mutual misery will 
be the result, 

3. If society be an ordinance of God, it follows that 
every man who conforms to the social laws of God has a 
right to it. For if, in the formation of civil society, men 
are under obligation to act in obedience to the will of God, 
ihey have no right to construct it upon such principles as 
will exclude any man who is willmg to obey the social 
laws of his Maker. No man can, therefore, justly be ex- 
cluded from society, unless he have committed some overt 
act by which he has forfeited this right. His origmal right 
IS to be taken for granted ; the proof of forfeiture rests with 
those who would exclude him. Hence, it b not enough, to 
say, if a man does not like this society, he may go tc 
another. So long as he violates none of his Maimer's social 
laws, he has a right to this society, and he cannot be ex- 
cluded from it without injustice. Any course of legislation 
Jlierefore, which obliges men to leave a society, unless 
their forfeiture of social right be proved, is oppressive and 
unjust. 

4. As society is an ordinance of God, it is evidently the 
will of God that its existence be preserved. Hence, society 
has a right to take all the means which may be necessary 
to prevent those crimes, which, if permitted, must destroy 
society itself. Hence is derived its power to punish crimi- 
nals, to enforce contracts, and to establish such forms of 
government as may best conduce to the well-being of the 
social institution. 

I suppose it to have been from a misconception of these 
principles, that our forefathers erred. Tbey conceived 
that, in forming a civil society here in the wilderness, they 
Had a right to frame its provisions in such manner as they • 
chose. Hence, they made the form of religious behef a 
subject of c'\il legislation, and assumed the right of ban* 
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ishing fi-om tneir society those who differed fVom then, in 
Ihe mode of worshipping God. Their first assumption 1 
conceive to be an error. If society be an ordinance of 
God, whenever and wherever men form it, they must form 
It in obedience to liis laws. But fie has never intended 
that religious belief, or reli^ous practice, if they interfere 
not with the rights of others, should be subject to human 
legishtjon. 

Secondly. Of the nature and LI^fITATlONS or thf, 
CONTRACT entered into between the individual and civil 
society. 

It has been already remarked, that every society is es- 
Feniially a mutual compact, entered into between every in- 
dividual and all the rest of diose who form the society. As 
all these individuals enter the society upon the same terms, 
that is, put themselves under the power of society in the 
same resj)ec1s, the power of the society over the individual is 
derived from the concession of every individual, and is no 
other, a;id in no wise different from what these individuals 
have made it. And, on the other hand, as every member 
of the society is a party to the contract which the society 
has made with the mdividual, every member of the society 
is hound faithfully to execute the contract thus entered 
into. 

But, as it was also remarked, this society differs from a 
simple or voluntary society, inasmuch as it is an ordinance 
of God, and it is subject to the laws which he has imposed 
upon it. That every man is hound to become a member of 
civil society, need not be asserted ; all that I affirm is, that, 
if men form a civil society, tiiey are bound to form it ac- 
cording to the laws which God has appointed. They 
cannot form it according to any other principles, without 
violating the rights of dieir fellow-men, and disobeying the 
laws of God. 

The question, then, which meets us as of the first im- 
portance, is this: What are the laws under which God 
has subjected civil society ? On this question I now pro- 
ceed to offer a few suggestions, considering, first, what is 
essential to the exisfence of sodety ; and, secondly, what la 
merely acadtntal. 
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1. Of what is essential to the existence of dvU snarly. 

1, As God wills the existence of civil society, it is man- 
ifest that he must forbid whatever would be inconsistent 
with its existence. And, on the other hand, he who 
chooses to enter society, vutually contracts to abstain from 
whatever is, from the constitution of things, inconsistent 
with its existence. This, I think, is as evident as that a 
man cannot honestly enter into a contract to do any two 
things in their nature essentially at variance. 

2, Suppose, now, a number of men to meet together to 
form a society, all being perfecdy acquainted with the law 
of reciprocity, and all perfectly inclined to obey it. I 
think it is manifest that such pei^ns would have to surren- 
tkr nothiTig whatever, in order to form a civil society. 
Every one would do just as he pleased, and yet every one 
would enjoy fiilly all the benefit of the social nature of 
man; that is, every one would enjoy all the blessings 
arising both flom his individual and from his social constitu- 
tion. This, I suppose, would be the most perfect state of 
human society of which we are able to conceive. 

As, therefore, society, in its most perfect state, may exist 
without the individual's surrendering up the right to do any 
thing which is consistent with the law of reciprocity, the 
existence of society presents no reason why_ he should sur- 
render any right which he may enjoy consistently with this 
law. Whatever other reasons there may be, as those of 
benevolence, mercy, or reUgion, they belong not to this 
question. As every man has, originally, the right to do as 
he pleases, provided he interferes not with the rights of his 
neighbors, and as the existence of civil society presents no 
reason why this right should be restricted, it remains, not- 
wltlistanding the existence of such society, just as it was 
before ; that is, the right vests, without change, in the in 
dividual himself. 

3, Suppcee, now, any individual to eialate the Uiv of 
reciprocity ; as, for instance, thai A steals the property of 
B, or violates a contract into which tiiey have mutually 
entered. If this be allowed, that is, if every man were to 
steal at will the property of his neighbor, it is manifest 
that the right of inperty wo-;'d be at an end, ard every 
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man would be obliged to reiire as far as iMssible from every 
oiher man ; that is, society would be dissolved. 

4. Ag^n, suppose that B taJses the work of redress 
into his own hands, being, at once, his own iegislatoi, 

1'udge and executioner. From the native princ.ples of the 
luman heart, it is evident that, fiwrn being the aggrieved 
party-, he would, in turn, become the aggressor. This 
would lead to revenge on the part of A, — a revenge to be 
repeated by the other party, until it ended either in the 
destruction of one or of both. Hence, every difference 
would lead to mterminable war and unbridled ferocity ; and 
society would cease, because every man would prefer quiet 
solitude to ceaseless hostility. 

To allow one's self, therefore, m any violation of the 
law of reciprocity, or to assume the right of redressing 
one's own wrongs, is to pursue a course inconsistent with 
the existence of society ; for, were such a course to be 
pursued univeisally, society could not exist. 

Again, on the other hand, since, in a company of mor- 
ally imperfect beings, injury is liable to occur, and since, 
if injury were not prevented, the virtuous would become 
the prey of the vicious, and society would, as before, be 
destroyed by universal violence, it is manifestly necessary 
that injury be prevented, that is, that the virtuous be pro- 
tected, and that wrongs be redressed. But, as we have 
shown that the rights of individual self-protection and 
redress are inconsistent with the existence of society, and 
as the individual must not redress tliem, the duty devolves 
upon the other party, that is, upon society. Society is, 
therefore, bound to do for the individual what he has relin- 
quished the right to do for himself; that is, to protect him 
from violation of the law of reciprocity, or to redress his 
wrong, if this right he violated. 

Hence, we see the nature of the compact entered into 
between the individual and society. It essentially involves 
the following particulars : 

l.Every individual, by sntering society, promises that 
he will abstain from every violation of the law of recipro- 
city, which, if universally permitted, would destroy society. 
For, if he he allowed to violate it, the allowance to violate 
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It must be extended to aU, since all are equals ; and thus 
society would be destroyed. But as, by the destruction 
of society, he would gain nothing but solitude, which he 
could enjoy without depriving oriiers of what is to them a 
source of happiness, there can be no reason assigned why 
he should ciminish their happiness, to procure what he 
could equally well enjoy by leaving them alone. If he 
jointlie society, he must conform to whatever is necessary 
to its existence ; if he be unwilling to do so, he must re- 
main alone. 

2, Every individual promises to surrender to society tlie 
right of self-protection. 

3. And, lastly, every individual promises to surrender to 
society the right to redress his own wrongs. 

And, on the other hand, society pronuses, — 

1. To protect the individual in the enjoyment of all his 
rights ; tliat is, to enforce upon every individual, within cer- 
idn limits, obedience to the law of reciprocity. 

2. To redress wrongs whenever they may occur, either 
by obliging the offender to do justly, or else by inflicting 
such punishment as may be most likely to prevent a repe- 
tition of the injury, either by the offender or by others. 

It is important here to remark, that this surrender on 
the one part, and this obligation on the other part, are 
mutual and universal : that is to say, the individuid, on his 
part, surrenders wholly and entirely the right either to 
defend or to redress himself ; and, on the other hand, society 
guarantees to defend him, and to do him justice to the 
utmost ; that is, no matter in how small a right, and no 
matter at how great an expense. 

Hence, we see the anti-social tendency of all those' 
secret societies, of which the object, either avowed or in 
fact, is to protect the individual members in opposition to 
the laws, that is, in opposition to society. In this case, 
while th^ individial receives from civil society the same 
benefits as other men, and expects from it the fulfilment 
of its part of the contract, he does not make, on his part, 
the correspondent surrender. He expects to be protected 
and redressed, but he reserves also the right of protecting 
and redre-jsiiig limself, and it may be m opposition to the 
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]st operation of those laws which he enforces m>on 

And hence, also, we see the ohligation of every one to 
exert liimself to the uttermost, m order to enforce the 
execution of the laws, no matter in how smaU a matter, or 
in the case o how ohscure an individuah The execution 
of die laws is what we all promise, and we are all bound 
to fulfil it. And if laws are not executed, that is, if itio.' 
viduais be not protected, and wrongs be not redressed bj 
society, the individuals will redress them themselves, and 
thus society will he dissolved. The frequent occurrence 
of mobs, that is, of extra-legal modes of redress for sup- 
posed grievances, are among the most decisive indications 
of a state of society verging towards dissolution. 

But, while this contract is thus universal and obligatory, 
it is to be remarked, that it is so only in respect to those 
tilings in which the parties have respectively bound them- 
selves. The individual, by entering into society, promises 
to abstain fixim whatever is inconsistent with the existence 
of society; hut, by entering into society, he promises 
nothing more. Society promises to restram and to redress 
whatever would be destructive to society, but it promises 
no more. In all other respects, the parties are exactly in 
the situation in which they were before the establbhment 
of society. Thus fi'eedom, therefore, both of person, of 
intellect, and of conscience, rem^n, by the fact of the 
existence of society, untouched. Thus also freedom of 
property remains as before, except simply in so far as a 
portion of every man's property is pledged to meet tlie 
necessary expenses of government. So long as he obey 
the law of reciprocity, society has no further demands upon 
him, unless his assistance be demanded in enforcing diis 
obedience upon others. 

By this compact, every individual is very greatly the 
gainer. 

1. He promises to obey the law of reciprocity, which is 
the law of his nature, and by the obedience t< which alone 
he can he happy. 

2. He surrenders the right of self-protection, which 
without society he can exert in but a very imperfect man- 
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ner, aud with nothing but the force of his individi a! aijn ; 
and he receives in return the right to wield in his di-ience 
the whole power of society. 

3. He surrenders the right of redressing his own griev- 
ances, and receives in reluni the right to have his griev- 
ances redressed, at whatever expense, by the whole power 
of the society. 

And, hence, as God wills the happiness of man, we see 
another reason why society is in obedience to his will ; and 
why the laws necessary to the existence of society may be 
considered, as they are in fact considered in the Scriptures, 
as enacted by Hb authority. 

And, again, we see that, from the very nature of society, 
the individual is perfectly within its physical power. This 
power of the whole, which they are bound to use only for 
(lis protection and defence, they may use for his injurj' anc 
oppression. And as the whole power oi' the society is in 
the hands of the majority, the whole happiness of the indi- 
vidual or of the minority is always in the power of the 
majority. Hence we see there is no safeguard against 
oppression, except that which exists in the conditions of tlie 
compact on which the society b" formed, and the feeling of 
moral obligation to observe that compact inviolably. That 
is to say, the real question of civil liberty is not concerning 
forms of government, but concerning the respective limits 
and obligations of the individual and of sodety. When 
these are correctly adjusted and inviolably observed, there 
can be no oppression under any' form of government. 
When these are not understood or not observed, there will 
oe tyranny, under any form whatsoever. And to a man of 
sense it is a matter of very small consequence whether 
oppression proceed from one or from many; from an 
Jicreditary tyrant or from an unprincipled majonty. The 
latter is rather the more galling, and surely at least as 
difficult of remedy. 

And supposing the limits to have been correctly adjusted, 
it IS obvious that they will be of no avail, unless tnere be 
in the community sufficient virtue to resist the temptations 
which continually occur to violate tliem. In the absense 
of tills, the best constitution b valueless, or worse than 
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valueless. Hence, we see the necessity of individua! virtje 
to the existence of civil freedom. Andj hence, whatever 
tends to depress the standard of individual virtue, saps the 
veiy foundations of liberty. And hence religion, in its 
purest form, and under its most authoritative sanctions, Ls 
the surest hope of national as well as of individual happiness 

II. Of the acddentol modifications ofcinlsodtiy. 

I have thus far treated of what is essential to the social 
compact. Without such a contract as I have suggested, 
society could not exist. I by no means, however, intend 
to assert that these limits are exclusive ; and that men, in 
forming society, may not enter into contract in other 
respects, besides those which I have stated. 

Some of the incidental additions to the original forms of 
contract are the following : 

1. After having adjusted the limits of tlie respective 
obligations, both of the society and of the individual, men 
lasy choose whatever form of government they please for 
the purpose of carrying forward the objects of society. But, 
[lavmg adopted a particular form of government, they bind 
themselves to whatever is necessary to the existence of that 
government. Thus, if men choose a republican form of 
government, in which the people are acknowledged to be 
the immediate fountain of all power, they come under obli- 
gation to educate their children intellectually and morally ; 
for, without intellectual and moral education, such a form 
of government cannot long exist. And, as the mtellectuai 
education of the young can be made properly a subject of 
social enactment, this duty may be enforced by society. 
And the only reason why religious education does not come 
under the same rule is, that it is not, for reasons which 
liave been before given, a subject for social enactment. 

3. I have said that, by the essential principles of the 
social compact, every man is hound to contribute his part 
to the expenses, of civil society ; but that, beyond thb, he 
is not in any respect bound. Still, this does not exclude 
other forms of contract. Men may, if they choose, agree 
to hold their whole property subject to the will of the 
whole, so that they shall be obliged to employ it, not each 
ine for his own good, but each one for the benefit /)f the 
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whole society. 1 sa)', that such a state oi things migh. 
exist, but it is manifest tliat it is not essential to soc ety ; 
and that, hning not essential, it is by no means to be pre- 
sumed; and that it cannot exist justly, unless this right 
have been expressly conceded by the individual to society. 
if society exert such a power when it has not been express- 
ly conceded to it, it is tyranny. The common fact has 
been, that society has presumed upon such powers, and 
has exercised them without reflection, and very greatly to 
jocial and individual injury. 

3. Men have very generally been disposed to take for 
jrranted these accidental powers, and to question or limit 
the essential powers of society. An instance in point 
occurs in tlie question of war. The very idea of war sup- 
poses the society to have the right of determining the moral 
relations in which the individuals of one nation shall stand 
lo the individuals of another nation. Now, this power of 
society over the individual has never, that I know of, been 
questioned. And yet, 1 thmk it would be very difficult 
to establish it. The moral precept is, " If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink." And i do 
not see that society has a right to abrogate this command, 
or to render void this obligation ; or that any moral agent 
has the right to commit to other individuals the power of 
changing, his moral relations to any creature of God. For- 
giveness and charity to men are dispositions which we owe 
to God. And I do not see that society has any more right 
h> interfere with the manifestation of these dispositions, than 
with the liberty to inculcate them and to teach tiiem. 

To conclude. Whatever concessions on the part of the 
individual, and whatever powers on the part of society, ai'e 
necessary to the existence of society, must, by the very fact 
of the existence of society, be taken for granted. Whatever 
is not thus necessary is a matter of concession and mutual 
adjustment ; and has no right to be presumed, unless it can 
be shown to have actually been surrendered. That is, in 
general, a man is bound by what he has agreed to ; but he 
is not bound by any thing else. 

I think no one can reflect upon the above considerations 
without being led to the concluaon, that the cultivation of 
30 
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the moral nature of man is the grand means for the irn 
proveraent of society. This alone teaches man, wheihei 
as an individual or a£ a society, to respect the rights of 
[iian, as an individual or as a society. This teaches eveiy 
one to observe inviolate the contract into which, as a 
member of society, be has entered. Now, since, as we 
have before shown, the light of conscience and the dictates 
of natural religion are insufficient to exert the requisite 
moral power over man, our only hope is in thai revelation 
of his will which God has made in the Holy Scriptures, 
in these books we are taught that all our duties to man are 
^en under the immediate pi'otection of Almighty God. 
On pam of bis eternal displeasure, he commands us to love 
every man as ourselves. Here he holds forth the strongest 
mducemenis to obedience, and here he presents the strongest 
motives, not merely to reciprocity, but also to benevolence. 
It is lamentable to hear the levity with which some politi- 
cians, and, as they would persuade us to believe thpm to 
be, stalesmn, speak of the religion of Jesus Christ; to 
observe how complacently they talk of-usmg it as an instru- 
ment, convenient enough for directing the weak, but which 
a man of sense can well enough do without ; and which is 
a mere appendage, to the forces that, by his constitution, 
are desUned to act upon man. A more profound acquaint- 
ance with the moral and social nature of :nan, ^vould, as il 
seems to me, work a veiy iniportant chaige L- -heir vie*t 
01 this suliject. 
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We have thus far treated merely of ihe constJtulion of 

a society, of the contract entered into between the individ- 
ual and' society, and of the obligations hence devolving upon 
each. The obligations of society are to protect the indi- 
vidual from infractions of the law of reciprocity, and to 
redress his wrongs if he have been injured, 

But it is manifest that this obligation cannot be dis- 
charged by the whole of socieiy as a body. If a man 
steal from his neighbor, the whoie community cannot leave 
their occupations, to detect, to try, and to punish the thief. 
Or, if a law is to be enacted respecting the punishment of 
theft, it cannot be done by the whole community, but must 
of necessity be intrusted to delegates. On the principle of 
division of labor, it is manifest that this service will be botia 
more cheaply and more perfectly done, by those whc 
devote themselves to it, than by those who are, for the 
greater part of the time, engaged in other occupations. 

Now I suppose a government to be that system of dele- 
gated agencies, by which tiiese obligations of society to the 
individual are fulfilled. 

And, moreover, as evejy society may have various en- 
gagements to form with other independent societies, itb 
convenient, m general, that this business should be trans- 
acted by this same system of agencies. These two offices 
of government, though generally united, are in their na- 
ture distmct. Thus we see, in our own country, the Staid 
Governments are, to a considerable degree, intrusted with 
the first, while a part of the former, and all the latter power, 
vest in the general government. 
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A govemment thus understood is naturally divided into 
thre; parts. 

1. An iudividuil may from ignorance violate the rights 
of his neighbor, and thus innocently expose himself to pun- 
ishment. Or, if he violate his neighbor's rights maliciously, 
and justly merit punishment, a punishment may be inflicted 
more severe than the nature of the case demands. To 
avoid this, it is necessary that the various forms of vitiation 
be as clearly as possible defined, and also that the penalty 
be plainly and exphcitly attached to each. This is a law. 
This, as we have shown, must be done by delegates. 
These delegates are called a hgislaiure, and the individual 
members of it are legidaion. 

From what we have said, their power is manifestly 
limited. They have no power except 'o execute the obli- 
gations which society has undertaken to fulfil towards the 
Individual. This is all that society has conferred, for it is 
all that society had to confer. 

If legislators originate any power in themselves, or exer 
cise any power conferred, for any purpose different from 
that for which it was conferred, they violate right, and are 
guilty of tyranny. 

2. But suppose a law to be enacted, that is, a crime to 
be defined, and die penalty to be affixed. It has reference 
to no particular case, for, when enacted, no case existed to 
be affected by it. Suppose now an individual to be accused 
of violating this law. Here it is necessary to apply the 
law to this particular case. In order to do this, we must 
ascertam, first, whether the accused did commit the act laid 
to his charge ; secondly, whether the act, if it be proved to 
have been done, is a violation of the law ; that is, whetiier 
it come within the description of actions which the law 
forbids ; and, thwdly, if this be proved, it is necessary to 
declare the punishment which the law assigns to this par- 
ticular violation. This is the judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

3. After the law has been thus applied to this particular 
case, it is necessary that il be earned into effect. This 
devolves uf on the tliird, or tlie executive branch of a gov 
timment. 
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Respecting all of these three branches of government, il 
jiay be remarked in general, that tliey are essentially inde- 
pendent of each other ; that each one has its specific duties 
marked cut by society, within the sphere of which duties it 
is responsible to society, and to society alone. Nor is this 
independence at all affected by the mode of its appoint- 
ment. Society may choose a way of appointing an agent, 
but tftat is by no means a surrender of the claim which it 
has upon the agent. Thus, society may impose upon a 
legislature, or an executive, the duty of appointing a judi- 
ciary ; but the judiciary is just as much ind&pendc-tl of die 
executive, or of the legislature, as though it were appointed 
in some other way. Society, by conferring upon one branch 
the right of ayp^intment,- has conferred upon it no other 
right. The judge, aUhough appointed by the legislator, is 
as independent of him, as the legislator would be if appoint- 
ed by the judge. Each, within his own sphere, is under 
obligation to perform precisely those duties asKgned by 
society, and no other. And hence arises the propriety of 
establidiing the tenure of office, in each several branch, 
mdependently of the other. 

The two first of these departments are fi^quently sub- 
divided. 

Thus, the legislative department is commonly divided 
mto two branches, chosen under dissimilar conditions, for 
the purpose of exerting a check upon each other, by repre- 
sentmg society under different aspects, and thus preventing 
pardal and hasty legislation. 

The judiciary b also generally divided. The judges 
explain and interpret the law; while it is the province of 
xhejury to ascertain the facts. 

The executive is generally sole, and executes the law by 
means of subordinate agents. Sometimes, however, a coun- 
cil is added, for the sake of advice, without whose concur- 
rence the executive cannot act. 

Sometimes the fiindamental principles of the social com- 
pact are expressed, and the respective powers of tlie different 
branches of the government are defined, and the mode o*" 
their appointment described in a written document. Such 
is thi! case m the Inited States. At other times, these 
30 • 
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principles and customs have grown up in the progress of 
society, and are the deductions drawn from, or princi- 
ples established by, uncontested usage. The latter is the 
case in Great Britain. In either case, such principles and 
practicesj whether expressed or understood, are called the 
constitution of a country. 

Naiions differ widely in the mode of selection to office, 
and in the tenure by which office is held. Thus, under 
some constitutions, the government is wholly hereditary. 
In others, it is partly hereditary and partly elective. In 
others, it is wholly elective. 

Thus, in Great Britain, the executive and one branch of 
the legislature are hereditary ; the other branch of the le^s- 
lature is eiectiie. The judiciary is appointed by the exec- 
uiive,_ though they hold office, except in the case of the 
lord high chancellor, during good behavior. 

In the United States, the executive, and both branches 
of the legislature, are elective. The judiciary is appointed 
by the executive, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate._ In the State Government, the mode of ap- 
pointment is various. 

If it be asked. Which of these is the preferable, form of 
government? the answer, I think, must be conditional. 
The best form of government for any people, is the lest 
that its present moral and social condition renders prac- 
ticable. A people may be so entirely surrendered, to the 
injbmce of passion, and so feebly influenced by moral re- 
straint, that n government which relied upon mora! restraint, 
could not exist for a day. In this case, a subordinate and 
inferior principle yet remains, — the principle of fear ; ana 
the only resort is to a government of force, or a military 
despotism. ■ And such do we see to be the fact. An an- 
archy always ends in this form of government. After this 
has been established, and habhs of subordination have been 
formed, while the moral restraints are yet too feeble for 
self-government, an hereditary government, which addre^es 
Itself to the imagination, and strengthens itself by the in- 
fluence of domestic connections and established usage, may 
be as good a form as a oeople can sustain. As they ad- 
^nce in intellectual and noral cultivaticn, it may advantf 
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geously beconie more and more elective ; and, m a suitable 
moral condition, it may be wholly so. For beings, who are 
willing '^ govern themselves by moral principle, there can 
be no doubt, that a goverment relying upon moral principle, 
is the true form of government. There is no reason why a 
man should be oppressed by taxation, and subjected to fear, 
who iswillingto govern himself bythe law of reciprocity. It 
is surely better for an mtelligent and moral being to do right 
from his own will, than topay another to force him to do right. 
And yet, as-it is better tiiat he should do right than wrong, 
even though he be forced to it, it is weO that he should pay 
others to force him, if there be no other way of insuring his 
good conduct, God has rendered the blessing of freedom 
inseparable from moral restraint in the individual ; and hence 
it is vain for a people to expect to be free, unless they are 
first willing to be virtuous. 

It is on this point, that the question of the permanency 
of the present form of government of the United States turns. 
That such a form of government requires, of necessity, a 
given amount of virtue in the people, cannot, I think, be 
doubted. If we possess that required amount of virtue, or 
if we can attam to it, the government will stand ; if not, it 
will fall. Or, if we now possess that amount of virtue, and 
do not maintain it, the government will fall. There is no 
self-sustaining power in any form, of social organization. 
The only self^ustaming power is m individual virtue. And 
the form of a government will always adjust itself to the 
moral condition of a people. A virtuous people will, by 
their own moral power, trown away oppression, and, under 
any form of constituUon, become essentially free. A people 
surrendered up to their own licentious passions, must he 
held m subjection b) force ; for every one will find, that 
force alone can protect him from his neighbors ; and he 
will ■submit to be oppressed, if he may only be protected 
Th IS in the feudal a?es tiie small independent landholders 
fiLquently made themselves slaves of one powerful chief, to 
shield themselves from the incessa-it oppression of twenty 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

TIIE DUTi OP THE OFFICERS OF A GOVERNMENT 

From what has been said, the duties of the officers of a 
Epvemment may be stated m a few words. 

It will be remembered that a government derives its 
authority from society, of which it is the agent ; thai 
society derives its authority from the compact formed by 
ndividuals ; that society, and the relations between society 
=nd individuals, are the ordinance of God : of course the 
officer of a government, as the organ of society, is bound 
as such by the law of God, and is under obligation to per- 
form the duties of his office in obedience to this law. And, 
hence, it makes no dliTcrence how the otlier party to tlie 
contract may execute their engagements ; he, as the servant 
of God, set apart for this very thing, is bound, neverthe- 
less, to act precisely according to the principles by which 
God has declared that this relation should be governed. 

The officers of a government are Legislative, Judicial, 
and Executive. 

I. Of Legislative Officers. 

1. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the social 
principles of man, the nature of the relation which sub- 
sists between the individual and society, and the mutual 
obligations of each. By these are his power and his obli- 
gations hmited ; and, unless he thus inform himself, he can 
never know respecting any act, whether it be just, or 
whether it be oppressive. Without such knowledge, he 
can never act with a clear conscience. 

2. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the precise 
nature of the compact which binds together the pariicukr 
tociety for which he legislates. This involves the general 
conditions of the social compact, and something more. It 
generally specifies conditions which the former does not 
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contain , and, bejides, estajlishes the limit of the powers 
of the several branches of the government. He who 
enters upon the duties of a legislator, without such knowl- 
edge, is not only wicked, but contemptible. He is ibe 
worst of all empirics ; be offers to prescribe for a malady, 
and knows not whether the medicine he uses be a remedy 
or a poison. The injury which he inflicts is not on an in- 
dividual, but on an entire community. There is probably 
no method in which mischief is done so recklessly, and 
on so large a scale, as by ignorant, and thoughtless, and 
wicked legislation. Were these plain considerations duly 
weighed, there would be somewhat fewer candidates for 
legislative office, and a somewhat greater deliberation on 
the part of the people in selecting them. 

3, Having made himself acquamted with his powers and 
bis obligations, be is bound to exert his power precisely 
within the limits by which it is restricted, and for the pur- 
poses for which it was confen'ed, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and ability, and for the best good of the whole 
society. He is bound impartially to carry into effect the 
principles of the general and the particular compact, just 
in those respects in which the carrying them into effect is 
committed to him. For the action of others he is not le- 
sponslble, unless be has been made so responsible. He is 
not the organ of a section, or of a district, much less of a 
party-, but of the society at large. And he who use, his 
power for the benefit of a section, or of a partj^, is false to 
his duty, to his country, and to his God. He is engraving 
liis name on the adamantine pillar of his country's history 
to be gazed upon for ever as an object of universal detes- 

4. It is his duty to leave every tiling else undone. From 
no plea of present necessity, or of peculiar circumstances, 
may he overstep the limits of his constitutional power, 
eitlier in the act ttself, or the purpose for which the act is 
done. The moment he does this, be is a tyrant. Pre 
cisely the power committed to him exists, and no other. 
If be may exercise one power not delegated, he mav exer- 
cise anothei-, and he may exercise all ; thus, on pnncipie, 
lie assumes himself to be the fountaiTi of power; restnunl 
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upon encroachment ceases, and all liberty Is henct^forlli 
at an end. If the powers of a legislator are insuffi. 
ciem to accomp ish tlie purposes of society, inconveniences 
will arise. ^ It is better that these should be endured until 
the necessity of some modification be made apparent, than 
to remedy them on principles which destroy all liberty, and 
thus remove one inconvenience by takng away the possi- 
bility of ever removmg another. 
II- Of judicial officers. 

1. The judicial officer forms an independent branch of 
the government, or a separate and distinct agent, for ex- 
ecuting a particular part of the contract which society has 
made with the individual. As I have said before, it mat- 
ters not how he is appointed : as soon as he is appomted, he 
IS the agent of society, and of society alone. 

The judge, precisely in the same manner as the legisla- 
tor, is bound by the principles of the social contract ; and 
by those of the particular civil compact of the society Jn 
whose behalf he acts. This is the limit of his authority ; 
and it is on his own responsibility, if he transcend it. 

2. Tlie provisions of this compact, as they are embodied 
in laws, he is bound to enforce. 

And hence we see the relation in which the judge 
stands to the legislator. Both are equally limited by the 
principles of the original compact. The acts of bodi are 
valid, in_ so far as they are authorized by that compact. 
Hence, if the legislator violate his trust, and enact laws at 
variance with the constitution, the judge is bound not to 
enforce iliem. The fact, that the one has violated tne 
constitution, imposes upon the other no obligation to do 
the same. Thus the judge, inasmuch as he is obliged to 
decide upon the constitutionality of a law before he en- 
forces it, becomes accidentally, but in fact, a coordinate 
power, without whose concurrence the law cannot go into 
effect. 

Hsnce we see that the duty of a judge is to understand, 

! The principles of that contract irom which he de 
lives his pow er ; 

3. The laws of the community, whose agent he is ; 

3. To explain these laws without fear^ favor, or aftec 
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tion ; and lo show their bearing upon eaLh individi a] case, 
without bias, either towards the individual, or towards so- 
ciety ; and, 

4, To pronounce the decision of the ]aw, according to 
Its true intent, 

5. As the jury are a part of the judicial agents of the 
gavemraent, they are bound in the same manner to decide 
upon the (acts, according to their best knowledge unti 
abilhy, with scrupulous and impartial integrity. 

Hi. Of executive officers. 

The executive office is eitlier simple or complex 

1. Simple-; as where his only duty is, to perfi.inii wnat 
either the legislative or judicial branches of the government 
have ordered to be done. 

Such is the case with sheriffi, military officers. Sic. 

Here the officer has no right to question the goodness or 
wisdom of the law ; since for these he is not responsible. 
His only duty is to execute it, so long as he retains hb 
office. If he believe the action required of him to be 
morally wrong, or at variance with the constitution, he 
should resign. He has no right to hold the office, and 
refuse to perform the duties which others have been empow- 
ered to require of him. 

2. Complex ; where le^slative and executive duties are 
imposed upon the same person; as where the chief magis- 
trate is allowed a vole, on all acts of the other branches of 
llie legislature. 

As far as his duties are le^slative, he is bound by the 
san.-e principles as any other legislator, 

Scmetimes his power is limited to a vote on mere con 
siitutlonal questions ; and at others, it extends to all quev 
tlons whatsoever. Sometimes his assent is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the passage of all bills ; at others, it is only con- 
ditionally necessary, that is, the other hranches may, iindei 
certain circumstances, enact laws without it. 

When this legislative power of the executive has been 

exerted within its constitutional limits, he becomes merely 

an executive officer. He has no other deliberative power 

' than that conferred upon him by the constitution. He 

is under the same obligations as any other executive tfficer. 
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to execute ihe law, unless it seem to him a violation ol 
moral or constitutional obligation. In that case it is his 
duty to resign. He has no more right than any otr.er man, 
to hold the ofSce, while he is, from any reason whatever, 
unable to discharge the duties which the office imposes 
upon him. That executive officer is guilty of gross per- 
version of official and moral obligation, who, after tlie 
decision of the legislative or judicial branch of a govern- 
ment has been obtained, suffers his own personal news to 
nfluence him in the discharge of his duty. The exhibi- 
tion of such a disposition is a manifest indication of an 
entire disqualification for office. It shows that a man is 
either destitute of the ability to comprehend the nature of 
/lis station, or fatally wanting in that self-government, so 
mdispensably necessary to him who is called to preside over 
important business. 

And not only is an executive officer bound to exert no 
other power than that committed to him ; he is also bound 
to exert that power for no other purposes than those for 
which it was committed. A power may be conferred for 
the public good ; but this by no means authorizes a man 
to use it for the gratification of individual love or hatred ; 
much less for the sake of building up one political party, 
or of crushing another. Political corruption is in no re- 
spect the less wicked, because it is so common. Dishon- 
esty is no better policy in the affairs of slate than in any 
>ther affaire; though men may pereuade themselves and 
jlhers to the contraiy. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE DUTIES OP CITIZENS. 

Fhom what has already been stated, it will be stea 
that the duties of a citizen are of two kinds : first, as an 
individual ; and, second, as a nftmber of society. A few 
remarks on each of these will close this part of the sub- 
ject. 

First. As an individual. 

Eeery citizen, as an individual, is bound to observe, mi 
good faith, the contract which he has made with society. 
This obliges him, — 

1. Tofbserve thelawof reciprocity, in all his intercauiss 
with others. 

The nature of this law has been already explained. It 
is only necessary to remark, that society furnishes an ad- 
ditional reason for observing it, — a reason founded U th in 
voluntary compact, and also in the necessity of obediHnce 
to our own happiness. It may also be added, tliat 'he 
nature of the law of reciprocity binds us, not merely lo 
avoid tliose acts which are destructive lo the existence ot 
society, but also those which would interfere with its hap- 
piness. The principle is, in all cases, the same. If we 
assume the right to interfere widi the smallest means of 
happiness possessed by our neighbor, the admission of that 
assumption would excuse every form of interference. 

2. To surrender the right of redressing his wrongs wholly 
to society. This has been considered dready, in treating 
of the social compact. Aggression and injury in no case 
justify retaliation. If a man's house be attacked, he may, 
so far as society is concerned, repel the robber, because here 
society is unable, at the instant, to assist him ; but he is at 
liberty to put forth no other effort than that necessary to 
protect himself, or to secure the aggressor, for the pt.rpose 
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of delivering him over to the judgment of society If, afte 
having secured him, we put him to death, ihb is .niirder. 

3, To obey al! laws made in accordance with the cod 
stituied ix)wers of society. Hence, we are in no mannei 
released from this obligation, by the convicUon that the law 
is unwise or inexpedient. We have confided tlie decisiot 
of this question to society, and we must abide by that de- 
cision. To do otherwise, would be to constitute every man 
the judge in his own case ; that is, to allow every man to 
obey or disobey as he pleased, while he expected from every 
other man implicit obedience. Thus, though a man were 
convinced that laws^ regulating the rate of interest were in- 
expedient, this would give him no right to violate these laws. 
He must obey them until he be able to persuade society to 
think as he does. 

Secondly. ITie citizen is imder obligations as a COM- 
stituent member of sodety. By these obligations, on the 
other hand, he is bound to fulfil the contract which he has 
made with every individual. 

Hence, he b bound, — 

1. To use all the necessary exertion to secure to every 
mdividual, Stom the highest and most powerfiil to the lowest 
and r.,ost defenceless, the fiill benefit of perfect protection 
m the enjoyment of his rights. 

'•i. To use all the necessary exertion to procure for every 
irdividual just and adequate redress for wrong. 

3. To use all the necessary exertion to carry into efFeci 
the laws of civil society, and to detect and punish crime, 
whether committed against the individual or against soci- 
ety. Wherever he knows these laws to be violated, he 
is hound to take all proper steps to bring the offenders to 
justice. 

And here it is to be remarked, that he is to consider, not 
merely his property, but his persona! senice, pledged to the 
fulfilment of this obligation. He who stands by, and sees a 
mob tear down a house, is a partaker in the guilt. And, if 
society knowingly neglect to protect the individual in tne 
enjoyment of his rights, every member of that society is, in 
equity, bound, in his proportion, to make good that losj, how 
great soever it may be. 
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4. It is the duty of the citizen to bear, chee; fully, his pro- 
portionate burden of the public expense. As society can- 
not be carried on withoat expense, he, by entering into 
society, obliges himself to bear his proportion of it. And, 
besides this, there are but few modes in which wo receive 
back so much for what we expend, as when we pay money 
for the support of civil government. The gospel, I think, 
teaches us to go farther, and be ready to do more than ws 
are compelled to do by law. The precept, " If a man 
compel diee to go a mile, go with him twain," refers to 
labor in the public service, and exhorts us to do mare than 
can be in equity demanded of us. 

5. Besides tills, I think a citizen is under moral obligatioa 
lo contribute his proportion to every effort which affords a 
reasonable prospect of rendering his fellow-citizens wiser 
and better. From every such successful effort, he receives 
material benefit, both in Iiis person and estate. He ought 
to be willing to assist others in doing tha'. from which he 
Inmself derives important advantage. 

6. Inasmuch as society enters into a moral ohhgation to 
fulfil certain duties, which djuties are rerformed by agents 
whom the society appoints ; for their . faithful discharge of 
those duties, society is morally responiible. As this is the 
case, it is manifestly the duty of ev<;ry member of society 
to choose such agents as, in his opij.ion, will truly and faith- 
fully discharge tliose duties t6 wiiich they are appointed. 
He who, for the sake of party prejudice or personal feeling, 
acts otherwbe, and selects individuals for office without re- 
gard to these solemn obligatior.s, is using his fiiil amcunt of 
influence to sap the very fouiidations of society, and to per 
petrate the most revolting iujustice. 

Thus fer, we have gone upon the supposition that society 
has exerted its power v.iihin its cojistituted limits This, 
however, unfortunately, is not always the case. The ques- 
tion then arises. What is the duty of an individual, when 
Buch a contingency shall arise ? 

Now, there are but three courses of conduct, in such a 
case, for the individual to pursue : passive otiedience, reast- 
ance, apd suffering in the cause of right : 
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1. Pas Me obedience, in many cases, would be mamfesllj 
wrong. We have no right to obey an unrighCeous law, 
si^.ce we must obey God at all hazards. And, aside from 
this, the yielding to injustice forms a precedent for wrong, 
which may work the most extensive mischief to those who 
shalC Dome after us. It is manifest, therefore, that passive 
obedience cannot be the rule of civil conduct. 

2. Resistajice by force. 

Resistance to civil authority, by a single individual, would 
be absurd. It can succeed only by the combination of all 
the aggrieved agmnst the aggressors, terminating in an ap- 
peal to physical force ; that is, by civil war. 

The objections to this course are the following : 

1. It is, at best, uncertain. It depends mainly on the 
question, which party is, under the present circumstances, 
the stronger ? Now, the oppressor is as hkely to he the 
stronger as the oppressed, as tlie history of the world has 
cbundantly shown. 

2. It dissolves the social fabric, and thus destroys what- 
ever has thus far been gained in the way of social organi- 
zation. But it should be remembered that few forms of 
society have existed for any considerable period, in which 
there does not exist much that is worthy of preservation. 

3. The cause of all oppression is the wickedness of man. 
But civil war is, in its very nature, a most demoralizbg pro- 
cess. It never fails to render men more wicked. Can it 
then be hoped thai a form of government can be created, by 
men already worse than before, better than tliat which 
their previous but less intense wickedness rendered intoler- 
able? 

4. Civil war is, of all evils which men inflict upon tliem- 
sclves, the most horrible. It dissolves not only social hut 
domestic ties, overturns all the security of property, throws 
back, for ages, all social improvement, and accustoms men 
to view, without disgust and even with pleasure, all tliat is 
atrocious, and revolting. Napoleon, accustomed as he was 
to bloodshed, turned away widi horror from the conlempla- 
tlor. of c'vil war. This, dien, cannot be considered the way 

i by our Creator fcr rectifymg social abuses 
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Of 



_ 3. The third course is that of suffering in tl, ,„ „_, 

r^kt. Here ye act as we believe to be right, in defiance 
of opijreiaionj and bear patiendy whatever an oppressor 
may inflict upon us. 

T'he advantages of this course are,- 

1. It preserves entire whatever exists that is valuable in 
the present organization. 

2. It presents die best prospectof uhimate correction of 
abuse, by appealing to the reason and the conscience of 
men. This is, surely, a more fit tribunal to which to refer 
a moral question, than the tribunal of physical force. 

3. It causes no more suffering than is actually necessary 
to accomjjlish its object ; for, whenever men are convinced 
of the vnckedness of oppression, the suffering, of itsdrt, 
ceases. 

4. Suffering in the cause of right has » manifest tendency 
to induce the injurious to review cheir conduct, under aU 
the most favorable circumstances for conviction. It disarms 
pride and malevolrace, and enlists sympathy in fevor of 
the sufferer. J3ence, its tendency is to make men better. 

5. And experience has shown that the cause of civil 
UEtrfy feiffl always gained more by martyrdom than by war. 

.ixs rarely happened diat, during civil war, the spirit of 
true Uberty has not declined. Such was the case in the ' 
time of Charles I, in England. How far the love of liberty 
had declined in consequence of civil war, is evident fi:om 
die fact, that Cromwell succeeded immediately t<i unlimitet 
power, and Charles II returned with acclamation, to inflic 
upon the nation the most odious and heartiess tyranny b 
which it was ever disgraced. During the suffering for con 
sdemx under his reign, the spirit of liberty revived, hurie,. 
his brother Irom the throne, md established British free- 
dom upon a firm, and, we trust, an immovable foundation. 

6. Every one must be convinced, upon reflection, that 
this is really the course indicated by the highest moral 
excellence. Passive obedience may arise irom servile fear; 
resistance, fiwm vain-glory, ambition, or desire of revolution 
Suifering for die sake of right can arise only fixim a love of 
justice and a hatred of oppression. The real spirit of 

31 • 
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liberty can never exist, in any remarkable degree, in aiij 
nation where there is not this willingness to suffer in the 
cause of justice and libertj-. Ever so little of the spiiit of 
martyrdom is alwaj's a more favorable indication for civili- 
zation, than ever so much dexterity of party management, or 
ever so turbulent protestation of immaculate patnctism. 
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DIVISION II. 

?HE LAW OF BENEVOLENCE. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

GEKSLAL OBLIGATION AND DIVISION OF THE I 

_ We have thus far considered merely the law of recipro- 
city ; tliat is, the law which prevents our interference with 
those means of happiness which belong to our neiglibor, 
from the fact that they are the ^ft of God to him. But it 
ismanifest that this is not tlie only law of our present con- 
stitution. Besides being obliged to abstain from doing 
wrong to our neighbor, we are also obliged to do him good ; 
and a large part of our mora) probation actually comes 
under this law. 

The law of benevolence, or the law which places us 
under obligation to be the instruments of happiness to those 
who have no claim upon us on the ground of reciprocity, is 
manifestly indicated by the circumstances of our constitution. 

1. We are created under a constitution in which we are of 
necessity dependent upon the benevolence of others. Thus 
we are all exposed to sickness, in which case we become 
perfectly helpless, and when, were it not for the kindness 
of others, we must perish. We grow old, and by age lose 
jhe power of supporting ourselves. Were benevolence to 
be withdrawn, many of the old would die of want. The 
various injuries, arising from accident as well as from disease, 
teach us the same lesson. And, besides, a world in which 
every individual is subject to death, must abound with 
wiaows and orphans, who, deprived by the hand of God of 
iheir only means of support, must frequenUy either look for 
sustenance and protection to those on whom they have no 
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claim by the law of reciprocity, or they must die. Now, 
as we live under a constitution in which these things are of 
dail^ occurrence, and many of thenn by necessity belonging 
to It, and as we are ail equally liable to be in need of 
Essistance, it must be the design of our Creator that we 
should, under such ciicumstances, help each other. 

2. Nor do these remarks apply merely to the necessity 
of physical support. Muchof thehappinessofman depends 
upon mtellectual and moral cultivation. But it is generally 
the fact, that those who are deprived of these means of 
happiness are ignorant of their value ; and would, therefore, 
remEun for ever deprived of them, were they not awakened 
to a convction of their true interests by those who hpve 
been more fortunate. Now, as we ourselves owe our 
intellectual happiness to the benevolence, either nenr or 
more remote, of others, it would seem that ah obligation was 
imposed upon us to manifest our gratitude by extending the 
Dlessings which we enjoy, to those who are desOtute of 
them. We frequently cannot requite our actual benefactors, 
but we always may benefit others less happy than ourselves ; 
and thus, in a more valuable manner, promote the welfare 
of the whole race to which we belong. 

3. This bemg manifestly an obligation imposed upon us 
by God, it cannot be affected by any of the actions of men ; 
that is, we are bound by the lawof benevolence, irrespective 
of the character of the recipient. It matters not though he 
be ungrateful, or wicked, or injurious ; this does not affect 
the obligation under which we are placed by God, to treat 
our neighbor according to the law of benevolence. Hence, 
in all cases, we are bound to govern ourselves, not by the 
treatment which we.have received at his hands, but accord- 
ing to the law by which God has directed our intercourse 
with him to be governed. 

And yet more. It is evident that many of the virtues 
most appropriate to human nature, are called into exercise 
only by the miseries or the vices of others. How could 
there be sympathy and mercy, were there no suffering? 
How could there be patience, meekness, and forgiveness, 
were there no injury ? Thus we see, that a constitution 
wliich involves, by neces? ty, suffering, and the obligation to 
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relieve it, is that which alone is adapted to ilie perfection 
of our moral character in our present state. 

Tills law of our moral constitution is abundantly set fortJi 
.1 the Holy Scriptures. 

It is needless here to speak of the various passages in the 
Old Testament which enforce the necessity of merey and 
charity. A single text from our Savior's Sermon pn the 
Mount will be sufficient for my purpose. It is found 
L,uke vi, 32 — 36, and Matthew v, 43 — 48. I quote the 
passage from Luke : 

" If ye love them that love you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also love those that love them. And if ye do 
good to those that do good to you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye ? for 
sinners also lend to sinners, to receive as much again. 
But love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping 
for nothing again ; and your reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be the children of the Highest, for he is kmd unto the 
unthankful and to the evil. Be ye, therefore, merciful, as 
your Father in heaven is merciful." In Matthew it is 
said, " Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you ; diat ye may be the 
children of (that is, that ye may imitate,) your Father 
whitrfi is in heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise upon the 
evil and upon the good, and sendeth rain upon the just 
and upon the unjust." 

The meaning of this precept is obvious from the context. 
To be merciful, is to promote the happiness of those who 
have no claim upon us by the law of reciprocity, and from 
whom we can hope for nothing by way of remuneration. 
We are to be merciful, as our Father who is in heaven w 
mercijiu. 

I. God is the independent source of happiness to every 
thmg that exists. None can possibly repay him, and yet 
his bounty is unceasing. AH his perfections are continually 
employed in promoting the happiness of his creation. Now, 
we are commanded to be imitators of him ; that is, to 
employ all our powers, not for our own gratification, but for 
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th« Happiness of others. We are to consider this not as an 
ODSrous duty, but as a privilege ; as an opporfunity con- 
ferred upon us of attaining to some resemblance to the 
Fountain and Author of all excellence. 

2. Tiiis precept teaches us that our obligation is iiot 
altered by the character of the recipimt. God sends rain 
on the just and on the unjust, and causeih his sun to shine 
on the evil and on the good. "God commendeth his "ove 
to us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us," 
In imitation of this example, we are commanded to do good 
to, and promote the happiness of, the evil and the wicked. 
We are to comfort them when they are afflicted ; to relieve 
them when they are sick ; and specially, by all the means 
in our power, to strive to reclaim them to virtue. We are 
not, however, to give a man the means of breaking the laws 
of God ; as lo fomish a drunkard with the means of in- 
temperance : this would be to render ourselves partakers of 
his sin. What is here commanded is merely Uie relieving 
his misery as a suffering human a-eature. 

3. Nor is our obligation altered by the relation m which 
the redpieitt may stand to us. His being our enemy in no 
manner releases us from obligation. Every wicked man is 
the enemy of God ; yet God bestows even, upon such, the 
most abundant favors. 

" God so loved the world, that he sent his only begotten 
Son, tliat whosoever believeth on him should not perish^ bui 
have everlasting life." Jesus Christ spent his life in acts 
of mercy to his bitterest enemies. He died praying for his 
murderers. So we are cwimanded to love our enemies, lo 
overcome evil with good, and to follow the example of St. 
Paul, who declares to the Corinthians, " I desire to spend 
and be spent for you; though the more abundantly I love 
you, the less I be loved." 

In a word, God teaches us in tiie Holy Scriptures, that 
all our fellow-men are hb creatures as well as ourselves ; 
and, hence, that we are not only under obligation, under 
' s he ' " 



3 act just as he shall command us, but 
that we are specially under obligation ■ act thus to ou ■ 
fellow-men, who are not only our l»ethren, out who are 
bIso under his special protection. He declares that they 
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are all his children ; that, by showing mercy to them, ws 
manifest our love to him; and that this manifestation is 
the most valuable, when it is the most evident that we are 
influenced by no other motive than love to him. 

Shakspeare has treated this subject very beautifully in 
'I'p following passages : 

'Tia mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 

His sceptre shows the force oT lemporal poicer, 

The attribute to awe mid majesty, 

Wlierein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above the sceptred, stcay. 

It is enthroned in the kean of hinga. 

It is an attribute of God iiimHetf; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons jusdce. 

Mer. of Venice, ^ct 4, Scent 1. 

Whv all the sotila that are, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the advantage best have took, 
Foand out the remedy. Hom isotdd you be, 
If He, who is the top ofjudgment, should 
But judge you as you are? 

Weasurefor Measure, Aa 2, Se)ne 2. 

The Scriptures enforce this duty upon us for several 
reasons : 

1. From the example of God. He manifests himself to 
us as boundle^ in benevolence. He has placed us under 
a constitution in which we may, at humble distance, imitate 
him. This has to us all the force of law, for we are surely 
under obligation to be as good as we have the knowledge 
and the ability to be. And as the goodness of God is 
specially seen in mercy to the wicked and the injurious, by 
the same principles we are bound to follow the same 
example. 

2. We live, essentially and absolutely, by the bounty 
and forbearance of God. It is meet that we should show 
the same bounty and forbearance to our fellow-men. 

3. Our only hope of salvation is in the forgiveness of 
God — of that God whom we have offended more than we 
3an adequately conceive. How suitable is it, then, that 
we forgive the little offences of our fellow-men afainst us ! 
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Our Savioi- illustrates this most bouuiiiiilly in his parable o 
the two servants, Matthew, xviii, 93 — 35. 

4. By tile example of Christ, God has shown us what is 
that type of virtue, which, in human beings, is most accept- 
able in his sight. This was an example of perfect forbear 
ance, meekness, benevolence and foi^iveness. Thus, wc 
are not only furnished with the rule, but also with the ex- 
emplification of the manner in which the rule is to be kept. 

5. These very virtues, which are called forth by suffer- 
ing from the wickedness and injury of our fellow-men, are 
those which God specially approves, and which he declares 
essential to that character which shall fit us for heaven. 
Blessed are the merdfUI, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the meek, blessed are the peace-makers, Sic. 
A tnousand such passages might easily be quoted. 

6. God has declared that our forgiveness with him de- 
pends upon our forgiveness of others. " If ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Father, who is in 
heaven, for^ve you your trespasses." " He shall have 
judgment without mercy, that showeth no mercy; but 
mercy rejoiceth agmnst judgment ;" that is, a mercifiil man 
rejoices, or is confident, in the view of tlie judgment day. 

If it be asked, What is the Christian limit to benevolence, 
I answer, that no definite rule is laid down in the Scrip- 
tures, but that merely the principle is inculcated. All that 
we possess is God's, and we are under obligation to use it 
all as He wills. His mil is that we consider every talent 
as a trust, and that we seek our happiness from the use of 
it, not in self-gratification, but in ministering to the happi- 
ness of others. Our doing thus he considers as the evi- 
dence of our love to him ; and therefore he fixes no definite 
amount which shall be abstracted from our own immediate 
sources of happiness for this purpose, but allows us to show 
our cbnsecration of all to him, just as fijlly as we please. 
If this be a privilege, and one of the greatest privileges, of 
our present state, it would seem that a truly gratefiil heart 
would not ask how little, but rather how mvch, may I do to 
testify my love for the God who preserves me, and the 
Savior who has redeemed me. 

And, inasmuch as our love to God is more evidently dia- 
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played in kindness and mercy to the wicked and tlie injuri- 
ous than to any others, it is manifest that we are bound, 
by this additional consideration, to pracuse these virtues 
oward them, in preference to any others. 

And hence we see that benevolence is a religious act, in 
just so fer as it is done from love to God. It is love y, and 
respectable, and virtuous, when done from sympathy and 
natural goodness of disposition. It b pimia, only when 
done from love to God 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

OP BENEVOLENCE TO THE UNHAPT 

A KAN may be simply unhappy irom either his phyneal 
(X his mieUectual condition. Wc shall consider these 
separately. 

SECTION X. 

UNHAPPINESS FROM rilTSlCAL CONDITIOM. 

The occasions of unhappiness from this cause, are 
simple poverty, or the mere want of the necessities and 
conveniences of life; and sickness and decrepitude, either 
alone, or when combined with poverty. 

1. Of poverty. Simple poverty, or want, so long as a 
human being has tlie opportunity of labor sufficiently pro- 
ductive to maintain him, does not render him an object of 
charity. " l* a man will not work, neither shall he eat," 
IS the language no less of reason tfian of levelation. If 
a man be indolent, the best discipline to which he can 
be subjected, is, to suffer the evils of penury. Hence, all 
that we are required to do in such a case, is, to provide 
such a person with labor, and to pay hhn acconiingly. 
Iliis is the greatest kindness, both to him and to society. 

9. Sometimes, however, from the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, a human being is left so destitute that his labor is 
insufficient to maintain him. Such is freqiently the case 
with widows and orphans. This forms a manifest occasion 
for charity. The individuals have become, by the dispen 
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sation of God, unable to )ielp themselves, and it is both 
our duty and our privilege to help them. 

3. Sickness. Here the ability to provide for ourselves 
is taken away, and the necessity of additional provision is 
created. In such cases, the lich stand frequently in need 
of our aid, our sympathy, and our services. If this be 
the case with them, how much more must it be with the 
poor, from whom, the affliction which produces suffering, 
takes away the power of providing the means necessary 
for alleviating it ! It b here, that the benevolence of the 
gospel is peculiarly displayed. Our Savior declares, 
" inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me." Bishop Wilson, on this 
passage, has the following beautiful remark : " ' Inasmuch ' 
(asofien); who, then, would miss any occastont 'The 
least ; ' who, then, would despise any object 1 ' To me;' 
so that, in serving the poor, we serve Jesm Christ." 

4. Age also frequently brings with it decrepitude ol 
body, if not imbecility of mind. This state calls for our 
sympathy and assistance, and all that care _ and atten 
lion which the aged so much need, and which it is so suit 
able for the young and vigorous to bestow. 

The above are, I believe, tlie principal occasions for the 
exercise of benevolence towards man's physical sufferings. 
We proceed to consider the principles by which our benev- 
olence should be regulated. These have respect both tc 
the recipient and to the benefactor. 

I. Principles which relate to the recipient 

It is a law of our constitution, that every benefit which 
God confers upon us, is the result of labor, and generally 
of labor in advance ; that is, a man pays for what he re- 
ceives, not after he has received it, but before. This lule 
is universal, and applies to physical, intellectual, and moral 
benefits, as will be easily seen upon reflection. 

Now, so universal a rule could not have been established 
without both a good and a universal reason ; and, hence, 
we find, by experience, that labor, even physical labor, is 
necessary lo the healthful condition of man, as a physical, 
an mtellectual, and a mora! being. And, hence, it is evi- 
dent that llie rule is just as applicable to the poor as to the 
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rich. Or to state the subject in anotlier form : Labor h 
either a benefit or a curse. If it be a curse, there can tie 
no reason why every class of men should not bear that 
por.ion of the infliction which God assigns to it. If it be 
a benefit, there can be no reason why every man should 
not enjoy his portion of the blessing. 

And, hence, it will follow that our benevolence sliould 
cooperate with this general law of our constitution. 

1. Those who are poor, but yet able to support them- 
selves, should be enabled to do so by means of labor, and 
on no other condition. If they are too indolent to do this, 
they should suffer the consequences. 

2. Those who are unable to support themselves wholly, 
should be assisted on^ysn so /flr as they are thus unable. 
Because a man cannot do enough to support himself, there 
is no reason why he should do nothing. 

3. Those who are unable to do any thing, should have 
every thbg done for them which their condition requires. 
Such are infants, the sick, the disabled, and the aged. 

Benevolence is intended to have a moral effect upon the 
recipient, by cultivating kindness, gratitude, and universal 
benevolence among all the different classes of men. That 
mode of charily is therefore most beneficial to its ob- 
ject, which tends, in the highest degree, to cultivate the 
kinder and better feelings of his nature. Hence, it is far 
better for the needy, for us to administer alms ourselves, 
than to_ employ otiiers to do it for us. The gratitude of 
the recipient is but feebly exercised by the mere fiict of 
thereUef of his necessities, unless he also have the oppor- 
tunity of witnessbg the temper and spint from which the 
cliarity proceeds. 

II. Principles which relate to the benefactor. 

The Christian religion considers chanty as a means of 
moral cultivation, speciaUy to the benefactor. It is always, 
in the New Testament, classed with prayer, and is gov- 
erned essentially by the same rules. This may he seen 
GTjm our Savior's Sermon on the Mount, 

He ice, l._ That method of charity is always the best 
which calls into most active exercise the virtues of self- 
denial and personal sacrifice, as they naturally arise from 
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kindne^, sympathy and charity, or universal love to God 
and man. And, on the contrary, all those modes of benev- 
olence must be essentially defective, in which the distresses 
of others are relieved, without the necessary exercise of 
these virtues. 

2. As chaiity is a religious service, and an important 
means of cultivatmg love to God, and as it does this m pro- 
portion as all external and inferior motives are withdrawn, 
it is desirable, also, that, in so far as possible, it be done 
secretly. The doing of it in this manner removes the 
motives derived fix)m the love of applause, and leaves us 
simply those motives which are derived from love to God. 
Those modes of benevolence which are, in their nature, the 
farthest removed from human observation, are, (xeterh 
parilms, the most favorable to the cultivation of virtue, and 
are, therefore, always to be preferred. 

Hence, in general, those modes of charity are to be 
preferred, which most successfiilly teach the object to re- 
lieve himself, and which tend most directly to the moral 
benefit of both parties. And, on the contrary, those modes 
of charity are the worst, which are the farthest removed 
from such tendencies. 

These principles may easily be applied to some of the 
ordinary forms of benevolence, 

I. Public provision for the poor by poor laws will be 
found defective in every respect. 

1. It makes a provision for the poor because he is poor. 
This, as I have said, gives no claim upon charity. 

2. It in no manner teaches the man to help himself; 
out, on the contrary, tends to take from him llie natural 
stimulus for doing so. 

3. Hence, its tendency is to multiply paupers, vagrants, 
and idlers. Such have been its effects, to an appalling 
degree, in Great Britain ; and such, from the nature of the 
case, must they be every where. It is taking from the in 
dustrious a portion of their earnings, and conferring them, 
witliout equivalent, upon the idle. 

4. It produces no feeling of gratitude towards tne bene- 
factor, but the contrary. In those countries where poor 
rates are the highest, the poor will be found the most 
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discontented and lawless, and the most inveterate aeainsi 
the rich. ^ 

5. It produces no moral mtercourse between the parties 
concerned, but leaves the distribution of bounty to the hand 
of an official agent. Hence, what is received, is claimed 
by the poor as a matter of right ; and the only feeling 
elicited is that of displeasure, because it is so little. 

6. It produces no feeling of sympathy or of compassion 
in the rich ; but, being extorted by force of law, is viewed 
as a mare matter of compulsion. 

Hence, every principle would decide against poor laws 
as a means of charity. If, however, the society undertake 
to control the capital of the individual, and manage it as 
they will, and by this management make paupers by thou- 
sands, I do think they are under obligation to support them. 
If, however, they insist upon pursuing this course, it would 
oe better that every poor-house should be a work-house ; and 
that the poor-rates should always be given as the wages of 
some form of labor, 

I would not, however, be understood to decide against 
all public provision for the necessitous. The aged and 
infirm, the sick, tlie dbabled, and the orphan, in the feilure 
of their relatives, should be relieved, and relieved cheerfully 
and bountiiiilly, by the public. I only speak of provision 
for the poor, became they are poor, and do not refer to 
provision made for other reasons. Where the circum- 
stances of the recipient render him an object of charity, let 
him be relieved, freely and tenderiy. But, if he be not an 
obfect of charity, to make public provision for him is inju- 
rious. 

II. Vohmtary associations for purposes of charity. 

Some of the inconveniences arising from poor-laws are 
liable to ensue, from the mode of conducting these insti- 
tutions, 

1, They do not make the strongest appeal to the moral 
feelings of the recipient. Gratitude is much diminished, 
when we are benefited by a public charity, instead of a 
private benefactor. 

2. This is speciaUy the case, when a charity is funded; 
a«! the almoner is merely the oiBcial organ of a distribution, 
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in wliich he can have but a comparauvely trifling personal 
interest, 

3. The moral effect upon the giver is much less than ii 
would be, if he and the recipient were brought immediately 
into contact. Paying an annual subscription to a charity, 
has a verj' different effect from vJsiiing and relieving, witli 
our own hands, the necessities and distresses of the sick and 
tne afflicted. , . . 

I by no means, however, say that such associations are 
not exceedingly valuable. Many kinds ot .harity cannot 
wei. be carried on without them. The comparatively pair 
are thus enabled to unite in extensive and important woriis 
of benei-olence. In many cases, the expenditure of capital, 
necessary for conducting a benevolent enterprise, requiTKi a 
general effort. 1 however say, that die rich, who are able 
to labor pereonally in the cause of charity, should nevei 
leave the most desirable part of the work to be done by 
others. They should be iheir own almoners. If they will 
not do this, why then let them furnish funds to be distributed 
by othere ; but let them remember, that they are losing by 
far the most valuable, that is, they are losing the moral 
benefit which God intended them to enjoy. God meant 
every man to be charitable as much as to be prayer- 
ful ; and he never intended that the one duty, any more 
than tlie other, should be done by a deputy. The same 
principles would lead us to conclude, what, 1 believe, ex- 
perience has always shown to be the fact, that a fund for 
the support of the poor of a town, has always proved a 
nuisance instead of a benefit. And, in general, as charitv 
s intended to be a means of moral improvement to botli 
parties, and speciaUy to tlie benefactor, those modes of 
charity which do not have in view the cultivation of mora! 
excellence, are, m this respect, essen'.ially defective. 
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SECTION II. 

OP UNHAPPINESa FROM IhTEIiECTUAL COHDITIOI* 

To an intellectual being, in a cultivated state of society, 
a certain amount of knowledge may be considered a neces- 
sary of If.^. If he do not possess it, he is shut out from a vast 
source of er.joyraent ; is liable to become the dupe of the 
desiping, and to sink down into mere animal existence. 
by learning how to read, he is enabled to acquire the wlio'e 
knowledge which is contained within a language. By 
lA-nting, he can act where he cannot be personally present ; 
and can, also, benefit others by tlie communication of his 
own thoughts._ By a knowledge of accounts, he is enabled 
to be just in his dealings with oihers, and to be assured that 
others are just in their dealings with him. 
_ So much as this may be considered necessary ; the rest 
IS not so. The duty of thus educating a child, belongs, in 
the first instance, to the parent. But since, as so much 
knowledge as this is indispensable to the child's happiness, 
if the parent be unahle to furnish it, tlie child becomes, in 
so far, aw ol^ect of chanty. And, as it is for the beneGt of 
tiie whole society, that every individual should be thus far 
instructed, it is properly, also, a subject of social regulation. 
And, hence, provision should be made, at public expense, 
lor the education of those who are unable to pixwure it. 

Nevertheless, this education is a valuable consideration 
to the receiver; and, hence, our fonner principla ought not 
to he departed from. Although the provision for this decree 
of education be properly made a matter of public enact- 
ment, yet every one should contribute to it, m so far as kt, 

" "n^'^V '^"'^^^ '^"^ ^^ '''^"^' ^® ■^'" ^^^^^ ^ *^'"e it. and 
it will_ be merely a premium on idleness. And, hence, 1 
think It will be found that large permanecl funds for the 
purpose of general education, are commonly injurious to the 
cause of education itself. A small fiind, annually appro- 
priated, nay bd useful to stimulate an unlettered people tc 
pxerdon but it is. probably, usef i. for no other purpose 
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A better plan, perhaps, would be to oblige each district to 
support schools at its own expense. This would produce 
the greatest possible interest in the subject, and the most 
tliorough sujervisioii of the schools. It is generally be- 
lieved that the school iiinds of some of our older states have 
been injurious to the cause of common education. 

In so far, then, as education is necessary to enable us 
to accomplish the purposes of our existence, and to perfbmi 
our duties to society, the obligation to make a provision for 
the universal enjoyment of it, comes within the law of 
beievoience. Beyond this, it may very properly be left 
to the arrangements of Divine Providence ; that is, every 
one may be left to acquire as much more as his circum- 
stances will allow. There is no more reason why all men 
should be educated alike, than why they should all dress 
alike, or live in equally expensive houses. As cirilization 
advances, and capital accumulates, and labor becomes 
more productive, it will become possible for every wwm to 
acquire more and more intellectual cultivation. In this 
manner, the condition of all classes is to be 'improved ; and 
not by the impracticable attempt lo render tlie education 
of all classes, at any one time, alike. 

While I say this, however, I by no means assert tliat i 
is not a laudable and excellent charity, to as'^ist, in the ac 
quisition of knowledge, any person who gives promise ol 
peculiar usefiilness. Benevolence is frequently exerted 
under such circumstances, with the greatest possible benefit 
and produces the most gratifying and the most abundant 
results. There can surely be no more delightful mode of 
charity, than that which raises from the dust modest and 
despairing talent, and enables it to oless and adorn society. 
Yet, on such a subject as this, it is manifest that no geitercJ 
rule can be given. The duty must be determined by the 
respective condition of the parties. It is, however, proper 
to add, that aid of this kind should be given with discre- 
tion ; and never in such a manner as to remove from genius 
the necessity ;f d^endingon itself. The early struggle for 
independence, is a natural and a salutary discipline for 
talent. Genius was given, not for the benefit of its pos- 
sesscr, but for .the benefit of others. And the sooner iLs 
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possessor is taughi the necessity of exerting it to practical 
purpose, tiie better is t for him, and the better for society. 
The poels tell us much of the amount of genius which has 
been nipped in the bud by the frosts of adversity. This, 
doubtless, is tnie ; but let it not be forgolten that, by the 
law of our nature, early promise is frequently delusive. 
The poets do not tell us how great an amount of genius is 
also withered by the sun of prosperity. It is probable that 
a greater proportion of talent is destroyed, or rendered val- 
ueless, by riches than by poverty ; and the rapid mutations 
of society, I think, demonstrate tiiis to be the fact. 

The same principles will, in substance, apply to the case 
in which, for a particular object, as for the promotion of 
religion, it is deemed expedient to increase the proportion 
of professionally educated men. 

In this, as in every other instance, if we would be truly 
useful, our charities must be governed by (he principles 
which God has marked out in the constitution of man. 

The general principle of God's government is, that, for 
all valuable pcesessions, we must render a consideration , 
and experience has taught, that it is impossible to vary 
fiom this rule, without the liability of doing injury to the 
recipient. Tlie reason is obvious ; for we can scarcely, ui 
any other manner, injure another so seriously, as by lead- 
ing him to rely on any one else than himself, or to feel 
that the public are under obligations to take charge of him. 

Hence, charity of this sort should be governed by the 
following principles : 

1. The recipient should receive no more than is neces- 
sary, with his own industrious exertions, to accomplbh the 
object. 

2. To loan money is better than to give it. 

3. It should be distributed m such manner as most 
successfully to cultivate the good dispositions of botli 
parties. 

Hence, private and personal assistance, when practica- 
ble, has some advantages over that derived from associa- 
tions. And, b=nce, such supervision is always deshable, as 
will restrict the charity to thai class of persons for whom 
t wai designed, and as will render it of such a nature, 
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that those of every other class KOu\d be under the least 
possible tempiatioii to desire it. 

And, in arranging the plan of such an association, it 
should always be borne in mind, that the sudden change in 
all the prospects of a young man's life, which is made by 
settmg before him the prospect of a professional education, 
is one of the severest trials of human virtue. 

Public provision for scientific edocatJon, does not come 
under the head of benevolence. Inasmuch, however, aa 
the cultivation of science is advantageous to ail classes of 
a community, it is for the interest of the whole that it be 
cultivated. But the means of scientific education, as phil- 
osophical instruments, libraries, and buildings, could never 
be fiirnished by instructors, without rendering this kind oi 
education so expensive as to restrict it entirely to the rich. 
It is, therefore, wise for a community to make these pro- 
visions out of the com non stock, so that a fair opportunity 
of improvement may bt open to all. When, however, the 
public iails to discharge this duty, it is frequently, with 
great patriotism and benevolence, assumed by individuals. 
I know of no more mteresting instances of expansive benevo- 
lence, than those in which wealth is appropriated to the 
noble purpose of difRising over all coming time, " the light 
of science and the blessings of religion." Who can esti- 
mate tiie blessings which tlie founders cf Oicford and Cam- 
bridge universities have conferred u;.x>n the human r^el 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

BENEVOLENCE TO THE WICKED. 

We now come to treat of a form of benevolence, in 
which other elements are combined. What is our duty to 
our fellow-men who are wicked ? 

A wicked man is, from the nature of the case, unhappy. 
He is depriving himseif of all the pleasures of virtue ; he 
is giving strength to those passions, which, by their un- 
governable power, are already tormentuig him with insati- 
able and ungratified desire ; he is incurring the pains of a 
guilty conscience here, and he is, in the expressive language 
of the Scriptures, " treasuring up wrath, against the day of 
wrath and of righteous indignation." It is manifest, then, 
that no one has stronger claims upon our pity, than such a 
fellow-creature as this. 

So far, then, as a wicked man is miserable or unhappy, 
he is entitled to our pity, and, of course, to our love and 
benevolence. But tliis is not all. He is also wicked ; and 
tlie proper feeling widi which we should contemplate 
wickedness, b that of disgust, or moral indignation. Hence, 
a complex feeling in such a case naturally arises — that of 
benevolence, because he is unhappy ; and, that of moral 
mdignation, because he is sinful. These two sentiments, 
however, in no manner conflict with, but on the contrary, 
if properly understood, strengthen each other. 

The_ fact of a fellow-creature's wickedness, aiFects not 
our obligation to treat him with the same benevolence as 
would be demanded in any odier case. If he is necessi- 
tous, or sick, or afflicted, or ignorant, our duty to relieve, 
and sympathize with, and assist, and teach him, are the 
same as though he were virtuous. God sends his rain on 
the evil and on the good. 

But especially, as the most a inning source of his mis- 
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eiy is liis moral character, tlie more we detest I B (Vicked- 
oess, the more strongly would benevolence urge us to 
make every eiFort in our power to reclaim him. This, 
surely, is the highest exercise of charily ; for virtue is the 
true solace against all the evils incident to the present life, 
and it is only by bdng virtuous that we can hope for eternal 
felicity. 

We are bound, then, by the law of benevolence, to laboi 
to reclaim the wicked : — 

1. By example, by personal kindness, by conversation, 
and by instructing them in the path of duty, and persuading 
ihem to fofnw it. 

2. A^lhe most efficacious mode of promoting moral ref- 
ormation, yet discovered, is found to he the inculcation of 
the truths of the Holy Scriptures ; it is our imperative duty 
to bring these truths into contact with tlie consciences of 
men. This duty is, by our Savior, imposed upon all his 
disciples : '' Go ye into all the world, and preach (Ae gos- 
pel to every creature." 

3. As OM men are our brethren, and as all men equally 
need moral light, and as experience has abundantly shown, 
that all men will be both wicked and unhappy without it, 
Ihis duty is binding upon every man towrds the whole 
human race. The sentiments of Dr. Johnsin on this sub- 
ject, in his letter on the translation of tlie Scriptures into 
Ihe Gaelic language, are so apposite to my purpose, that I 
beg leave to mtroduce them here, though they have been 
so frequently published. " If obedience to the will of God 
be necessary to happiness, and knowledge of his will ne- 
cessary to obedience, I know not how he that withholds this 
knowledge, or delays it, can be said to love his neighbor as 
himself. He that voluntarily contmues in ignorance is guilty 
of all the crimes which that ignorance produces ; as, to him 
that should extinguish the tapers of a light-house, might be 
justly imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. Christiarnty is 
the highest perfection of humanity ; and as no man is good 
but as he wishes the good of others, no man can be good in 
die highest degree who wishes not to others the largest 
measures of the greatest good." — Ldfe, jiimo 1766. 

We see, then, that, in so far as wicked men are by their 
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Wickedness miserable, benevolence renders it our diiiy n. 
reclaim them. And to such benevolence the highest re- 
wards are promised. " They that turn many to righteous- 
ness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever." But this 
is not all. If we love our Father in heaven, it must paia 
us to see his children violating his just and holy laws, 
abusmg his goodness, rendering not only tnemselves but 
also his other children miserable, and exposing themselves 
and others to his eternal displeasure. The love of God 
would prompt us to check these evils, and to teach our 
brethren to serve, and love, and reverence our common 
Father, and to become his obedient children, both now and 
for ever. ' 

Nor is either of these sentiments Inconsistent with the 
greatest moral aversion to the crime. The more hateful 
to us is the conduct of those whom we love, the more 
zealous will be our endeavors to bring them back to virtue 
And surely the more we are sensible of the evil of sin 
against God, tlie more desirous must we be to teach his 
creatures to love and obey him. 

The pafect exemplification of both of these sentiments 
is found in the chiu^cter of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. While, in all his conduct and teachings, we observe 
the most intense abhorrence of every form of moral evil, yet 
we always find t combined with a love for the happiness, 
both temporal and spiiitual, of man ; which, in all its bear- 
ings, transcends the limits of finite comprehension. This is 
the example which God has held fordi for our imitation. 
It would be easy to show that the improvement of the 
moral character of our fellow-men is aho the surest method 
of promoting their physical, intellecmal. and social hap- 
piness. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

RENEVOLENCE TOWARD THE .NJUHIOUS 

The cases to be considered here are three : 

I. Where injuiy is committed bj- an individuf. upon an 
ndi vidua 1. 

II. Where injury is committed by an individual upon 
society. 

III. Where injury is committed by a society upon a 
society. 

I, Where an injury is committed by an individual ujion 
an individual. 

In this case, the offender is guilty of wickedness, and of 
violation of our personal rights, 

1. In so far as the action is wicked, it should excite our 
moral detestation, just as in the case in which wrong is done 
to any one else. 

2. In so far as the wicked man is wnAa^ipy, he should 
excite our pity, and our active effort to benefit him. 

3. As the cause of this unhappiness is moral wrong, it is 
our duty to reclaim him. 

4. Inasmuch as the injury is done to us, it is our duty to 
for^vt him. On this condition alone can we hope to be 
forgiven. 

5. Yet more ; inasmuch as the injury is done to us, it 
gives us an opportunity of exercising special and peculiar 
TOtue. It is therefore our special duty to overcome it by 
good; that is, the duty of reclaiming him from wrong rests 
specially upon us ; and is it to be fulfilled by manifesting" 
towards him particular kindness, and the most cheerful 
willingness to serve him. " Be )m»( overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good." That is, it is our special duty, 
by an exhibition of peculiar benevolence, to reclaim the 
'jijurioiis person to virtue. 
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Such is plainly the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. It 
will require but a few words to show tliat this b the couree 
of conduct indicated by the conditions of our being. 

1 . I think that eve^ one must acknowledge this to be 
the course pointed out by the most exalted virtue. Every 
man's conscience tesUfies, that to reward evil with good 
is noble, wJiile the opposite course is mean. There is 
nothing more strongly indicative of littleness of spirit, than 



. This mode of treating injuries has a manifest tendency 
-_ ^ut an end to injury, and every form of ill-will : 

For, 1 . No man can long continue to injure him, who 
requites injury with nothing but goodness. 

2. It improves the heart of the offender, and thus not 
only puis an end to the injury at that particular time, bul 
also greatly diminishes the probability of its recurrence at 
any subsequent time. Were this course universally pur- 
sued, there would be done on earth the least possible injury. 

3. It improves, in the most signal manner, the offended 
person himself ; and thus renders it less likely that he will 
ever commit an injury himself. 

In a word, the tendeju^ of this mode of treating an inju- 
rious person, is to diminish Indefinitely the liability to injury, 
and to render all parties both happier and better. 

On the contrary, the tendency of retaliation is exactly 
the reverse. We should consider, 

1. That the offender is a creature of God, and we are- 
bound to treat him as God has commanded. Now, no 
treatment which we have received Irom another, gives us, 
by the law of God, any right to treat him in any othei 
manner than with kindness. That he has violated his duty 
towards us and towards God, affords no reason why we 
should be guilty of the same crimes. 

2. The tendency of retaliation is, to mcrease, aid foo- 
ler, and_ multiply wrongs, absolutely witliout end. Such, 
we see, is its effect among savage nations. 

3. Retaliation renders nrither party better, but always 
renders both parties worse. The offended party who re- 
taliates, does a mean action when he might have done a 
noble one. 
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Such, then, is the scriptural mode of adjusting individaai 
diiFerences. 

II. When the individual has committed an injury agMDst 
tociely. 

Such is the case when an offender has violated a law of 
society ind comes under its condemnation. In what way 
and on what principles is society bound to treat him ? 

1. The crime being one which, if permitted, wotdd 
greatly injure if not destroy society, it is necessary that it 
be prevented. Society has, therefore, a right to take such 
measures as will insure its prevention. This prevention 
may always be secured by solitary confinement. 

But, this being done, society is under the same obliga- 
tions to the offender, as the several individuals compoang 
the society are under to him. Hence, — 

2. They are bound to seek his happiness by reclaimittg 
him ; that is, to direct all treatment of him, while under 
iheir care, with distinct reference to his moral improvement 
This is the law of benevolence, and it is obligatory no less 
on societies than on, individuals. Every one must see that 
die tendency of a system of prison discipline of this kind 
must be to diminish crime ; while that of any other system 
must be, and always has been, to increase it. 

Nor is this chimerical. The whole history of prisons has 
tended to establish precisely this result. Prisons which 
have been conducted on the principle of retaliation, huve 
every where multiplied felons; while those which hive 
heen conducted on tlie principle of rendering a prison a 
school of moral reformation, have, thus far, succeeded beyond 
even the anticipations of their friends. Such a prison is 
also the greatest terror to a wicked man ; and it ceases not 
to be so, until he becomes, at least, comparatively virtuous. 
The whole experience of John Howard is summed up by 
himself in a single sentence : " It is in vain to punish tlie 
wicked, unless you seek to reclaim them." 

By what I have said above, I would not he understood 
to d^ny the right of society to punish murder by death. 
This right, I diink, however, is to be established, not by 
tlie principles of natural law, but by the command of God 
10 Noah. The precept, in this case, seems to me to have 
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bee 1 ^vea to the whole human raue, and to be still obli 
gaicry. 

III. Where one aodeti/ violates the rights of anothei 
society. The principles of the gospel, already explained, 
apply equally to this as to the preceding cases. 

1. The individual has, by the law of God, no right to 
return evil for evil ; but is boiind to conduct towards evety 
other individual, of what nauon soever, upon the principle 
of charity. 

2. The individual has no right lo autiiorize society to do 
any thing contrary to the law of God ; tliat is to say, men 
connected in societies are under the same moral law as 
individuals. What is forbidden to the one is forbidden also 
to the other. 

3. Hence, I think we must conclude that an injury is to 
be treated in the same manner ; that is, that we are under 
obligation to forgive the oiFending party, and to strive to 
render him both better and happier. 

4. Hence, it would seem that all ware are contrary to 
the revealed will of God, and that tlie individual has no 
right to commit to society, nor society to commit to govern- 
ment, the power to declare war. 

Such, I must confess, seems to me to he the will of our 
Creator ; and, hence, that, to all arguments brought in 
favor of war, it would be a sufficient answer, that God has 
forbidden it, and that no consequences can possibly he con- 
ceived to arise from keeping his law, so terrible as those 
which must arise from violating it. God commands us to 
love every man, alien or citizen, Samaritan or Jew, as our- 
selves ; and the act neither of society nor of government can 
render it our duty to violate this command. 

But let us look at the arguments offered in support of 
war. 

The miseries of war are acknowledged. Its expense, 
at last, begins to be estimated. Its effects upon the phj-si- 
cal, intellectual, and moral condition of a nation, are de- 
plored. It is granted to be a most calamitous remedy for 
evils, and the most awful scourge that can be inflicted upon 
the human rtce. It will be granted, then, that the resort 
to it, if not necessary, must he intensely wicked ; and that 
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il ii be not in the highest degree useful, it ought to be uni- 
versally abolished, 

It is also granted, that the universal abolition of war 
would be one of the greatest blessings that could be con- 
ferred upon the human race. As to the general ^principle, 
'hen, there is no dispute. The only question which anses 
s, whether it be not necessary for one nation to act upon 
tlie principle of offence and defence so long as other cations 
continue lo do the same ? 

I answer, Jirst. It is granted that it would be better 
fi)r man in general, if wars were abolished, and all oieaos, 
both of offence and defence, abandoned. Now, this seems 
to me to adms, that this is the law under which God has 
created man. But this being admitted, the question seems 
to be at an end ; for God never places men under circum- 
stances in which it is either wise, or necessary, or innocent, 
to violate his laws. Is it for the advantage of him who 
lives among a community of thieves, to steal ; or for one 
who lives among a community of liars, to lie? On the 
contrary, do not honesty and veracity, under these very 
circumstances, give him additional and peculiar advantages 
over his companions ? 

Secondly. Let us suppose a nation to abandon all 
means, both of offence and of defence, to lay aside all 
power of inflicting injury, and to rely for self-preservation 
solely upon the justice of its own conduct, and the moral 
effect which such a course of conduct would produce upon " 
the consciences of men. How would such a nation pro- 
cure redress of grievances 1 and how would it be protected 
from foreign aggression 7 

I. Of redress of grievances. Under this head would 
be comprehended eolation of treaties, spoliation of property, 
and ill-treatment oF its citizens, 

1 reply, 1. The very fact that a nation relied solely upon 
tile jua^ce of its measures, and the benevolence of its con- 
duct, would do more than any thing else to p-event the 
occuirence of injury. The moral sentiment of every com 
munity would rise n opnosition to injury inflicted upon the 
■ust, the kind, anc :lie merciful. Thus, by this course, the 
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lence, or for any reason. There can be no clearer indiiiu 
tion of a degraded and ferocious temper, tlian cruelty U 
animals. Hunting, in many cases, and horse-racing, seem 
to me liable to censure in this respect. Why should a 
man, for the sake of showmg his skill as a marksman, 
shoot down a poor animal, which he does not need for 
food ? Why should not the brute, that is harmmg no 
living tiling, be permitted to enjoy the happiness of its 
physical nature unmolested? " Tliere tliey are privileged ; 
and he tliat hurts or harms them there, is guilty of a 
wrong." 

5. Hence, all amusements which consist in inflicting 
pain upon animals, such as bull-haiting, cock-fighting, Szc., 
are purely wicked. God never gave us power over ani- 
mals for such purposes. I can scarcely conceive of a 
more revolting exhibition of human nature, tlian that which 
is seen when men assemble to witness the misery which 
brutes inflict upon each other. Surely, nothing can tend 
more directly to harden men in worse than brutal ferocity. 
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